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DEDICATED 

TO HIM WITH WHOM I HAVE PASSED MORE THAN THIRTT YEARS 

OF AS MUCH TRUE HAPPINESS 
AS COMMONLY FALLS TO THE LOT OF MORTALS HERE BELOW. 



THE LINES HAVE FALLEN TO US IN PLEASANT PLACES; 

AND MAY WE DAILY LOOK FORWARDS TO THAT STILL BETTER LAND 

FOR WHICH OUR PASSAGE THROUGH THIS WORLD 

IS BUT THE PREPARATION. 



Not for the summer hour alone, 

When skies resplendent shine, 
And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 

Our hearts and hands we join ; 

But for the stem and wintry days 

Of sorrow, pain, and fear, 
When heaven's wise discipline doth make 

Our earthly journey drear. 

Nor for this span of life alone, 

Which like a blast doth fly, 
And as the transient flower of grass 

Must blossom, droop, and die; 

But for a being without end 

The vows of love we take ; 
Grant us. Oh Lord, one home at last. 

For our Redeemer's sake. 

SlOOUBNBT. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Thirty-five years have passed away since I first met with 

the little work — a free translation of which I present to the 

public. Last year I accidently fell in with my old favourite 

again, and confess I was as much charmed as when in my teens. 

Several passages of the original have been omitted, and some 

here and there altered or supplied ; but I trust the interest of 

the original is not destroyed ; and I only hope the Journal of 

the good Pastor may afford as much amusement to my readers 

as it has done to myself. 

A. E. W. D. 



The profits of this little work will be appropriated to aiding the funds 
for huilding Meenglass Chinch, in the County of Donegal. 



FAMILY POETRAITURE. 



CHAPTER I. 

SKETCHES OF FAMILY HISTOBY. 

I have just completed my sixtieth year, but I am only now 

commencing to write my first book. No doubt it is rather late in 

the day to become an author, and especially as I shall not be able 

to lay claim to the merit of any laborious dissertation on the 

classics — or philosophical discourses on the nature of man — and 

the general depravity of manners — or researches in ancient 

geography. No doubt the composition of such valuable works 

has been the object of my ambition. And I have even actually 

more than once commenced to write them. Doubtless, also, the 

grand nature of these subjects would have been better suited to my 

age and experience than that which I am now bringing before the 

public. But I never could exactly make up my mind to which of 

these important subjects I ought to give the preference; and I 

began to fear, if I delayed much longer, I never should appear as 

an author at all, which has all my life long been the one great 

object of my ambition. Accordingly, for my own pleasure at least, 

if not for that of my readers, I will delay no longer; but, with a 

noble independence of the critics, I will at once launch forth my 

work. As long as I can remember anything I have held authors 

in the most profound respect and honomr, and have always had 

an ardent desire to be distinguished as one. The circumstances 

which gave rise to this anxious wish I wiU at once relate. 

My father was the pastor of a small village in the environs of 

Magdebiurg. He was a most excellent, earnest, and sincere man. 

He never thought more of the lord of the manor or his agent, when 

delivering his discourses from his pulpit, than he did of the 

meanest peasant, but faithfully preached the truth to all alike. 

His uprightness, his austere manners, and serious deportment 

were so imposing that they won for him universal respect; and I, 

his only son, looked up to him as the most superior of human 

beings. I scarcely ever dared to speak in his presence. One day 

he came into my mother's apartment with an open letter in his 

hand, which he had just received from Magdeburg. I happened 

to be sitting with my mother, and was greatly struck with the 

look of pride and satisfaction which lighted up his expressive 

countenance. The letter was from a cousin, who invited him to 

his house to meet Gellert. He repeated over and over again, my 

dea^, it is to meet Gellert, and then added, with a vivacity I had 



never beheld in him before, I will take my son with me that he 
may hereafter be able to say that be has been in company with 
Gellert. He then went forth to take bis usufid walk m the 
village; he told the steward, the schoolmaster, and all whom he 
met, with an air of importance, that he was going to Magdeburg 
to dine with Gellert, as if this meeting must add immensely to his 
consideration. For some days there was no end to preparations 
for this intended visit, and on the appointed morning 1 entered 
the carriage with him. At eveir village on the road he called at 
the parsonage ; and, after the nrst greeting, said, I am going to 
dine to-day with Gellert. He was invariably congratulated on his 
good fortune. His friends exclaiming, how fortunate ! and, oh 
how I envy you ! I was all the while quietly waiting for my 
father, not presuming to utter a word, but turning with curiosity 
to know who this wonderful Gellert could possibly be, and what 
he would be like, little dreaming that he was the author of the 
Fables which I had daily learned by heart, and which had become 
so familiar to me, that I actually fancied it could not be much 
more diffici^t to write them than I had found it to learn them. 
We arrived at last at our cousin's house, when everything be- 
tokened a state of preparation and excitement for the reception of 
Gellert. Our cousin, who was a jolly good natured old gentleman 
of very quiet habits in the general way, appeared to-day to be 
puffed up with a self-important air; he drawled out many words 
as if he were composing a speech, and paraded up and down his 
room as if he were treading the stage ; he moved the chairs from 
one place to another ; stood bolt upright, and, swinging his hand 
majestically, exclaimed, here we will place Gellert that all the 
guests may have a fair view of him. The guests, too, were quite 
different from those we usuallv met, not the friends and relations 
of the family, but the chief society of Magdeburg, even the 
deans, the greatest dignitaries of the church, whom I regarded as 
the ne plus ultra of all greatness, because my father honoured 
them as his supeiiors. 

The most lovely young lady in the assembly had prepared 
a garland of flowers to present to Gellert as soon as he Biiould 
anive, and the moment his footsteps were heard in the ante- 
chamber a universal whisper of " he is come " resounded through 
the apartment. I quietly stole to the door that I might catch the 
first glimpse of him. My heart beat with violence, and I almost 
expected to hear him announced with a flourish of trumpets, or to 
behold a giant whose head would reach the ceiling ; at any rate, 
that his coat would be embroidered with gold, or, like some great 
nobleman, he would be decorated with a diamond star and sur- 
rounded by his pages. When he was announced every one rose. 
I stood on tip toe, staring with all my might. I beheld a spare 
little man, dressed in a plain black suit, of most unpretending 
^ers and modest countenance ; but every eye was turned 
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towards bim, and all faces expressed the happiness his presence 
imparted. If he addressed himself to any one you immediately 
saw that countenance lighted up with proud satisfaction. The 
young lady brought forward her garland, and presented it with 
much timidity, uttering a speech she had prepared with a trem- 
bling voice. The men all surrounded him, and when he spoke 
you might have heard a fly move; even the deans, even my 
father, so grave and dignified before the lord of the village, listened 
with humility, presumed not to utter a word. 

I could not stand it any longer, but taking my cousin's wife, 
with whom I was a great favourite, by the hand, I withdrew her 
to the antechamber, and asked who this wondrous man was. Do 
you not know, said she, that it is Gellert? But who is Gellert, 
said I, and why is he treated with so much honour? My dear, 
said she, are you not aware that he is the author of books which 
all the world admires? have you never read the fables of Gellert? 
To be sure I have, I replied, I know them all by heart. Well, 
then, do you know it was Gellert who composed mem? He is a 
most wonderful genius, is Gellert; but come back quick, I would 
not lose a syllable of his conversation. 

The impression of this day has never left my mind; I have 
always regarded it as the acme of honour and happiness to be an 
author. From that moment it was the object of my ambition, 
and my hope, and my projects, for the fature all were laid upon it ; 
and vet, till this moment, I have never carried out my desires. 

I have attained my sixtieth year and never printed one single 
page, though in imagination I have composed a whole library of 
the most valuable works. Whenever in the journals I have read 
of such or such a work being wanted in our literature, I ran to my 
study, prepared a thick packet of foolscap, wrote at the top in 
large letters the title of the work required. I then turned over 
my pages with an air of satisfaction, imagining them filled with 
my tiioughts, and pleasing myself with the effect they would pro- 
duce when printed. Every year I examined the catalogue of the 
different libraries at the great fair at Leipsic, and used to exclaim, 
like Alexander at the conquest of his father, they will leave me 
no subject to write upon ; and yet, during all these years, I have 
hitherto accomplished nothing. I have still gone on hesitating 
upon what important topic I should commence, and what between 
the anxious desire to obtain celebrity, and the fear that I should 
not be sussessfol, days, months, and years have passed away, 
and perhaps would have continued to do so had not my wife given 
a Bpnr to my amour propre which has at last taken effect. 

A Mend, whom several unfortunate circumstances had contri- 
buted to ruin, was one day deploring with us his unhappy 
fate, and mourning over the loss of that which he had laid by foi» 
the solace of his old age. That is much the case with all of us, 
said my wife, our projects and hopes all end in disappoint- 
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ment, and all our plans seem to vanish away like smoke; in 
short, such is life. Oh no, said my poor friend, these things do 
not happen generally, I am but a sad exception. You are quite 
mistaken, replied my wife; why there is my dear husband, fiill 
six and thirty years ago he began to talk to me of a book he in- 
tended to publish, this book was the one great desire of his heart; 
but he has never written it, and he never will. This little speech 
of my wife struck me. I had never heard her say anything like 
it before. She would certainly smile when I read to her the 
different titles of my works, and told her I was about to occupy 
myself with some great subject; but this time her assertion was 
so positive that I felt piqued, and resolved to prove to her that 
she was mistaken. I shut myself up in my study, determined not 
to leave it till I had at least commenced something of weight and 
importance. I looked over all my different sheets of foolscap, so 
neatly prepared, with their titles all written in my most imposing 
hand, and I again became bewildered; doubts and indecision 
again took hold upon me. I balanced for some time between 
which of the interesting and learned dissertations I should coub 
mence, and weeks and months slipped by without my feeling myself 
able to give the preference. At length a very trivial circumstance 
had the effect of inducing me to lay them all aside, and give the 
public a work of an entirely different nature. It will not be a heavy 
commentary, or a theological discourse, but a sort of picture in 
mosaic, inserted, so to speak, bit by bit, during the space of 
many years, comprehending many events, and tracing out great 
variety of feeling. My litue granddaughter, Charlotte, then only 
fourteen years of age, was the innocent cause of my change of 
purpose. I will briefly relate the circumstances which led to it. 

My deep respect for the character of an author extended itself 
even to the very materials employed in writing. It made me quite 
angry to see paper wasted. I always thought of the fine ideas 
with which I might have covered it ; and I was quite annoyed to 
see my wife employ it for her domestic piirposes. The only 
quarrels we ever liad were actually upon this subject. The first 
years of our married life we always made two journeys to the 
city, and before starting I invariably laid in a good supply of 
common waste paper, which I entreated her to make use of K>r her 

garcels and pacMng, but nothing would induce her to do so. 
he, who was always so gentle and complaisant on every other sub- 
lect, on this point was incorrigible. She had a brother, a paper 
manufacturer, and he supplied us ad libitum, so that she invariably 
declared, and with some appearance of reason, that it was more 
economical to use the nice white paper which he sent to us for 
nothing, than the soiled old joumalsr which I purchased. !But 
I, who was always dwelling upon the valuable compositions I 
had in my head, thought that the whole manufactory of nay 
rother-in-law would hardly suffice for them, and I was ever 



wanting to lay by what he sent to us, so that when I beheld this 
coTetea treasure cut up to lay under patty pans, or enveloping 
some cumbersome parcel, I was quite put out by it 

When all our (diildren were dispereed, and consequently our 
journeys became more frequent, the need of packing paper was, 
of course, equally so. I rejoiced when I received the catalogues 
of the fair, which each year became more voluminous, thinking 
that my wife would now have no excuse for not using these adver- 
tising sheets. I took an interest in making a kind of ingenious 
arrangement of them for her, for the various objects to which they 
might be applied. Only think, said I, how charming for you to 
wrap up your tooth powders in this advertisement of medicines, 
and your false curls in this philosophical treatise, your scissors 
and knife in this history of the French Revolution, your em- 
brodiery you may fold up in these large sheets of metaphysical 
lectures, , so appropriate for those deUcate colours with which 
you cover over your canvass, in those elaborate patterns which 
it seems impossible to understand ; how appropriate would these 
notices of &e new romance be for fans, your ribbons, your 
gauzes, and fashionable trimmings, which last but for a day; 
and here are some old journals in which you may put your loose 
articles or any little thing you may have previously forgotten. I 
read her out passages to show her how appropriate the selection 
I had made was. She listened patiently for a moment or two, 
and then, moving towards the drawer where her writing paper was 
kept, said, my dear it would be a great pity to tear up that which 
has been already printed. I had nothing to say in answer to 
this, but determined to lock up still more carefully my own 
stores, and wait till the favourable moment came for bringing 
them unto use. 

Some months before the sixtieth anniversary of my birth I 
missed every two or three days a sheet of paper, then one was 
taken every dav, and at last it came to two a day, in fact, the 
matter was really serious — ^who could I accuse of this robbery? 
!My wife had for some time been settled at home, and only using 
writing paper for her accounts or her lists of linen, &c., &c, and 
this paper I had myself most carefully given out to her. No one 
else entered my study except an old maid servant and my little 
granddaughter, Lolotte. The old servant being fully aware of my 
particulanties was equally careful, and would even bring me the 
very smallest piece of writing paper that she found lying about. 
And what could Lolotte possibly want with it? I had always 
given her some of my old printed papers to wrap up her play 
things in ; and yet, after all, Lolotte was the culprit. 

I had one morning counted over the ^eets of paper I had 
remaining, after finishing my sermon, and found one gone. The 
very same evening I missea another. I lay in wait and caught 
MiBB lloloCte in &e fact. Ah, ah, said I, seizing hold upon her, 
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with the prize in her haad, I have caught jrou at last, it is you 
who have stolen all my beautiM paper, is it? Now tall me, 
madam, what have you done with it? four quires in less than 
three months! — ^in what way can you have employed it? and, con- 
trary to my usual custom, 1 assumed a yery serious and angiy air. 
The little thief, completely startled, knew not what to say, she 
stammered out some excuses, and these so very extraordinary, that 
I did not know what to make of them, and got still more annoyed 
with her. I fear you are adding falshood to theft, said I ; tell me 
directly what you are going to do with my paper ; if it had been 
to write upon I might forgive you. Well, dear grandpapa, said 
she, forgive me at once, for indeed it was for nothing else. To 
write upon, said I smiling, why what in the world can you want 
to write, a list of your doll's clothes? I happened at this moment 
to perceive the little fingers of the hand I still held covered with 
ink. I let it drop, and patting her on the cheek, said, well, dear 
child, I see you have been writing, but what can you have written 
to take up four quires of paper? why it is enough to make a 
book. My caress gave her courage. Grandpapa, said she, with 
infantine simplicity, I have been writing a journal. And whose 
journal, may I ask ? My own joiunal, grandpapa. I could not 
help smiling at the air of importance with which the child spoke 
of her journal. And pray Lolotte, said I, what are the important 
affairs vou have written in your journal ? Why grandpapa, a great 
many things occur every day in one's life. What, Lolotte, in a life 
of fourteen years ? I cannot conceive many very important events 
having occurred to you, at any rate not sumcient to have filled up 
four whole quires of paper. That is the way people always talk of 
the things which do not concern themselves, said she, but every one 
knows how to appreciate that which does interest them. Well, 
child, you are right enough there, said I; but come let me look at 
your journal. The poor child, covered with blushes, excused herself 
in the most pathetic maimer, and assured me it was not worth the 
trouble of reading; she also implored me with great earnestness 
not to tell her grandmama, and ran away, after I had given her 
an inferior kind of paper on which to continue her journal, for I 
felt rather pleased to discover in her so early a taste for writing, 
I confess my curiosity was strongly excited to get a sight of her 
journal, and as young ladies of fourteen are not very prudent br 
careful, I soon had an opportunity of gratifying my curiosity. 
Let any one imagine my astonishment when I discovered that 
this Uttle miss-in-her-teens was actually fancying herself in love 
with her cousin Charles, one of my grandsons, named after me, 
and her journal was neither more nor less than the history of this 
imaginary passion. Her tears, her sighs, her sleepless nights, the 
quarrels oetween them, their jealousies, their eternal constancy, &o, 
t hardly knew whether to feel most angry or grieved at the dis- 
overy, and yet I confess I was really much interested. I called 
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the ehild to me, and said to het in a tone of displeasure, Lolottd, 
I have read your journal. O, dear grandpapa, what do you tell 
me? exclaimed she, bursting into tears, but quickly recovering 
herself, and putting on a winning, coaxing way, she laid her 
finger upon my lips, and said, dear grandpapa you will not 
betray me, you will not tell my gran£nother, will you? Not 
tell your grandmama, Lolotte, what can you be thinking of — 
and what a silly child you are to talk about love — ^you who ought 
to be playing with your doll? Her colour quickly rose again, but 
it was with pure vexation. I have left off playmg with ray doll 
for ages, grandpapa, and I am not such a child after all. I am 
more than fourteen, and my Charles is seventeen, and he is such 
a perfect gentleman. But, oh dear grandpapa, I am so very un- 
happy ! — since you already know so much I will tell you all. 

Charles believes 1 have been fickle towards him, and oh, dear 
grandfather, I am afraid I really have given him reason to be 
jealous. This really was a little too much. What, Lolotte, said 
I, you pretend to talk of being fickle, who are only fourteen years 
of age? But, dear grandpapa, I reaJlv do love Charles better than 
any one in ^e world; you wiU bring about a reconciliation between 
us, will you not, grandpapa. A reconciliation ! I really hardly 
knew what to say or how to take her, the idea was so utterly 
absurd, that I, a grandfather, and a grave minister, should have 
been thus drawn in to be the confidant of two such baby lovers. 
I felt half inclined to laugh, and yet was really seriously dis- 
pleased. I did not know whether to treat the matter as childish 
folly or a grave offence. When I listened to the ridiculous speeches 
of Lolotte, I was angry ; when I witnessed her tears and sobs, I 
was touched; when I looked at her infantine appearance, I was 
ready to laugh. I ended by giving her a senous lecture, en- 
deavouring to impress upon her the impropriety of her conduct; 
but she overwhelmed me with arguments, and talked about the 
deep feelings of her heart, which certainly did seem to be very 
considerably older than her head; the more she disputed, the 
more needful I felt it was to assume the tone of parental displeasure ; 
but though I at last became quite severe I could not convince her 
she was wrong. She repeated, she could not help loving her 
cousin, and at last completely silenced me by saying, her mother 
ivas onl^ a year older when she first became attached to her father. 
It was mdeed most true, and a deep sigh fell from me when I 
recalled all the distress and trouble this premature attachment 
hajd occasioned us. Lolotte quickly perceived the effect that this 
recollection had upon me, and renewed her entreaties, that I 
^woiild not tell any one, but especially her grandmother, of her 
engSLgement At last, to get rid of her, I consented, but I could 
XkOt make up my mind whether I should treat her as a mere silly 
obild or as a yoimg person who required carefiil and constant 
^w^atching. I was determined, however, to say nothing at present 
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to my wife, for I knew that her ideas were most strict and seyere, 
and that she would have considered it an unpardonable crime to 
fiadl in love before the age of eighteen, at the very least I was 
twenty^ when you first thought of me, she used to say, and I con- 
sider It an unpardonable crime and a shame for any young girl 
to give away her heart till her reason is quite matured. Doubtless 
you are right, dear wife. I had often argued with her, but some- 
times the leelings of the heart are more advanced than the faculties 
of the mind. Howeyer, said she, it would be a crime and a 
shame to admit it. Nature sometimes giyes a different Terdict, 
I would saj. Nature is the very guide we ought to follow, she 
would agam urge, for behold the instinct of the animal creation, 
when did you ever see the birds attempt to pair before they were 
fully fledged, and their nests ready to build? But, dear wife, the 
nests of men take a long while in preparing. Many, alas, never 
have any nest at all, and yet their nearts are no less susceptible of 
strong attachments. Some, like birds of passage, quit the world 
before their little ones are half fledged, and leave them without 
guide or support Heaven take pity on all such, said my wife, 
much moved, but again I sa^ it is a crime and a shame to marry 
too young. With such feelings I dared not betray Lolotte to 
her grandmother; but I resolved to watch over her with more 
than maternal care. 

The child's journal forcibly recalled to my recollection one I 
had myself commenced at the time of my marriage, and carried 
on for some time, though I long laid it aside and almost forgotten 
it I immediately searched for and found it at the bottom of a 
drawer. I read it over and was struck with the alteration in mj 
feelings and sentiments since I had written it. This caused me 
to reflect much on the variety of circumstances which affect the 
human mind during the course of a long life. And why, said L 
should not a map of the human heart make quite as interesting a 
study as a map of foreign countries ; a voyage into the interior of 
the mind of man is surely as interesting as a journey of discovery 
into unknown regions, or a voyage across the sea to distant lands. 
It has its storms, its tempests, its rocks, its shipwrecks, its 
favourable gales, and its soft and peaceful navigation ; the 
miracles the human heart is capable of performing, the noble 
actions it may be worked up to, under the influence of vi^ 
tuous sentiments, surely would possess as much interest for 
one's fellow creatures as any learned philosophical oommentajries; 
and why should not the ]ite of a faithful country pastor and his 
family, their feelings, their pride, their follies, their spirit of 
domination ; surely these things are all pictures of human life, 
though it may not have been the proud Boman who had ex- 
perienced them, the only difference is, that, in one case they have 
ranged half the world, and caused toiTents of blood to be 
spilt; and, in the other, oui tears have been shed under tlie 
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^ humble roof of a cottage. The gentleness, patience, and ami- 
ability of those dear children, the sacrifices tiiey have made to 
their duty without ostentation, and without vanity, are really 
quite as much virtues, though the theatre they were performed in 
was but a cabin. And even the love of Charles and Lolotte, the 
ingenuous confidence of this poor little girl, is as much interest to 
me and my friends as the first love of a young prince would be to 
the heart of his father. Most true, said a little voice at the door 
of my study. Oh, dear grandpapa, I am so glad you are so much 
[ kinder than most old people who are always maBng game of the 
^ yoimg, and treating their feelings with contempt, because they 
happen to be just a few years older than we are, and as if we 
should not be one dav as experienced as they. 1 turned my head 
quietly roxmd and beneld Lolotte ; what are you doing there Miss 
Curiosity, said 1, begone directly. Oh, dear grandpapa, is that 
you who were so very kind but a moment ago ? Child, what you 
heard me say was only the commencement of a book ; if I were 
talking to you it would be quite another thing. Oh, my goodness, 
grandpapa, you surely would not Hke to appear more amiable in 
your book than you are in reality. I could not answer her. She 
; spoke but the truth. 

' How very rare it is to behold a man exactly like what he would 

wish to describe himself in a book. How often do authors say 

the very reverse of what they do and think, and contradict by 

their actions the noble sentiments they have written. I have 

I known poets, whose verses breathe nothing but tenderness and 

gentleness, with the most sublime sentiments, render their wives 

wretched by their evil tempers and their harshness. No, my little 

JLiolotte, I exclaimed, no, I will never have to reproach myself 

with being more amiable on paper than in the bosom of my 

family. If anything vexes me I will let my angry feelings ex- 

' pend themselves and evaporate with my pen and ink, but I will 

always be indulgent to the failings of my beloved ones, and I will 

make excuses tor their weakness. Lolotte looked up in my face 

with astonishment, and, taking my hand, said, after a moment's 

Iiesitation, dear grandpapa, you will let me write all this to my 

Charles? How excessively silly you are with your Charles; do, 

Xolotte, have done with this absiurdity. Grandpapa will you 

'write that in your book ? you did not speak thus when I first 

came in. Yes, said I, impetuously, I will, most certainly, you 

impertinent little Miss, and you diall see it yoiurself in print, 

word for word. Well, well, I have kept my word, but I do feel 

xnyself obliged to confess, even if the saucy Lolotte should one 

^ay read it, that what she said was but too true, for man 

always will strive to appear more amiable in print than in 

i-eality ; and, after all, perhaps it is only natural, and it is really 

tJne duty of an author to do this, for he writes for the instruction 

of his fellow creatures, and rather points out to them what they 

fihiovld be, than what thev are. 
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CfiAFTEll II. 

THE WINDOW AND THE SIGNAL. 

Good beayens ! how rapidly time docs pass, exclaimed I, one 
day, after dreamily perusing some old pages of my journal, and 
how different the present times are to those that are gone ! I laid 
down my book and dwelt in imagination on those bye-gone days. 
I could hardly realise to myself that I was the person who had 
written the passages I had been perusing. I sought to retrace 
the feelings 1 then experienced. One recollection brought back 
anoihei^-one circumstance recalled others; by degrees light 
seemed to break in upon me, and the picture of myyouthftd days 
was vividly fresh before me, both on mj memory and my heart 
My wife and Lolotte had gone into a neighbouring field to watch 
the growth of their flax. My chest heaved, my heart palpitated, 
I threw open my window in order to breathe more freely. The 
view that met my eyes struck a chord that vibrated still more 
tenderly on my affections. On one side was the venerable church 
in which I had for so many years addressed myself to my beloved 
flock, and offered up my prayers and my thanksgivings to the 
Almighty; on the other side were cottages, inhabited by my 
kind and simple-hearted parishioners, who had so long looked 
up to me as their guide and their friend. It was a working day ; 
no idlers were to be seen about the streets ; but from the surround- 
ing fields I heard on all sides the sounds of workmen^s tools, and 
the cheerfiil song and merry laugh. In the distance, almost con- 
cealed by the wood, was another village, hardly distinguishable 
by the naked eye, I took up my spy^glass, turned it in the proper 
direction, and soon discovered the red tiles of the Parsonage, 
which had been the home of my beloved wife, and from the win- 
dow, in the roof of which she used to make signals to me with 
her pocket handkerchief, which I used to return in a similar 
manner, wafting her a thousand kisses at the same time. Six 
and thirty years of my life seemed in one moment to have van- 
ished away, and I Seemed suddenly to have returned to the mo- 
ment in which the sight of that white handkerchief used to make 
my heart beat with so much pleasure. I actually fancied I be- 
held my Augusta with the same noble mien and elegant form she 
then possessed, her lovely blond hair and sweet blue eyes, so full 
of gentleness and expression, her fair fresh complexion, her sing- 
ing harmonious voice. Oh, my Augusta, my beloved Augusta, 
cried I, in deep emotion ! I was startled by a gentle pinch on 
my shoulder, and a cracked voice behind me saying— dearest hus- 
band, did yon want me ; here I am. My dream vanished at once, 
and I was quite unable to speak. We are just come back from 
the flax field, said my wife. I looked at her in her thick warm 
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woollen dress, which comfortahly enveloped her stent and 8ome> 
what bent form, and was quite appropriate for a grandmother ! 
Her dowdy bonnet almost covered her hair, though one or two 
stray locks betrayed its silvery whiteness, and did not conceal tlie 
wrinkles, caused by care and time, on her forehead. But I felt 
she was still the same beloved Augusta ; though her eyes were less 
brilliant they always met mine with the same tenderness; though 
. her lips had nearly lost their colour, they had not forgotten to 
pronounce words of kindness and tender endearment. The illu- 
sion no doubt was dissolved, but a sweet and gentie emotion still 
remained. What were you watching with such intense earnest- 
ness when we came in, said she, was it the workmen? I was 
looking— but stop, my Augusta, said I, putting the spy-glass into 
her hands, look yourself, and I turned the glass for her in the 
proper direction. She looked for a moment, and then turning 
towards me with a bewildered air, said, I can see nothing but the 
red tiles of Hazelrode Parsonage ; — and the window, sweet Au- 
gusta? That window, from which you used to wave vour hand- 
. kerchief as a signal for me to meet you ; that window nrom which 
\ you used to watch me flying on the wings of joy and love, whilst 
f you were calculating the exact moment to descend and meet me. 
; She smiled, but quietly replied — ^what is the use of thinking of 
\ these things, dear husband? these days of our folly are long gone 
^ by. We nave other things to occupy ourselves with now ; for 
instance, our flax is growing beautifully, we shall have a splen- 
. did harvest. She then put on her spectacles and sat down to her 
.' knitting as comfortably as possible. Her cool reasoning did that 
which her sudden appearance before me failed to accomphsh, for 
it restored to me my six and thirty years. I closed my window, 
returned to my arm chair, and sOenUy drew a comparison between 
the lovely and sensitive Augusta, of the old Parsonage at Hazel- 
rode, and the excellent cahn grandmother, who was seated before 
me. I asked myself if it was possible she could be the same per- 
son. I looked at her. She also was silent, and with the end of 
her knitting kneedle was tracing figures without meaning upon 
the table, when suddenly she looked up and said, what were you 
;; thinking of, dear husband? Was it of me? I was very wrong 
' to call that remembrance a folly. Had you forgotten those days — 
'" did you not still love me as you did then, you would never have 
; these thoughts. She held out her hand to me, I pressed it with 
\ the same tender emotion I had felt in the days of my youth. Yes, 
said I, you are my Augusta, you always were, and you always 
'shall be the same whom I loved of yore, and always shall love above 
^11 the world besides. Yes, I love you, still better now than I 
loved you then ! No, my dear wife, my emotion is not foUy. I 
pity those who after six and thirty years of union and happiness 
:50iild see without emotion the window from which tiiey used to 
»vatch for the signal of the beloved one. She foil upon my neck, 
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and we together shed tears of tender recollection and grateful 
happiness. She then left me, and I sat down to my desk fullr 
determined to retrace all the scenes of my youth. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE YOUNG PBEACHEB. 

Never was there perhaps any young man more desolate or des- 
titute of friends than I was at twenty-three years of age. I had 
just left the University after my ordination. My father had been 
sometime dead, and my mother did not long survive him. Thev 
had come as strangers to Magdeburg, and had no relations in the 
neighbourhood except the good fat cousin before spoken of. He 
had most kindly exerted himself in my absence to collect toge- 
ther my small patrimony; small indeed, for after paying all my 
father's debts, and selling his personal property, fifty crowns was 
all that remained to me ; and three weeks alter the good man 
himself died suddenly. Having no longer any ties at Magdeburg, 
and feeling the necessity of doing something for myself before 
my fifty crowns were all expended, the oflBce of a pastor seemed 
the most suited to my tastes, and promised me a life of peace and 
happiness ; but even that required patronage. Every one that I 
applied to, told me I was too young for the charge of souls. At 
last I resolved to return to the University and live there with the 
strictest economy, whilst I pursued my studies in the hope of ac- 
quiring by my good conduct and by my reputation for learning 
sufficient confidence and experience to do away the impression 
of my youth. I accordingly hired a small chamber from an iron- 
monger, a very excellent person, who was possessed of some de- 
gree of talent, and who soon felt for me the affection of a parent. 
We had no other lodger, and as, during my former residence at 
the University, I had by my father's desire avoided making any 
acquaintances, and my own inclination also led me to dislike 
company, I gave myself up entirely to study, and diligently 
attended all the lectiu-es, so that I really was tolerably well 
informed for my age ; but the science on which I most piqued 
myself was, my deep study of human nature. By comparing 
one century with another, and reflecting deeply on all I read, 1 
conceived I had actually, in the recesses of my closet, attained 
the art of divining the secret motives of men's actions, and the 
natural consequences which must follow upon the uncontroled 
indulgence of the passions. My mode of reasoning was always 
perfect in speculation, but still I know not how it happened, 
but after tracing my consequences in the most luminous manner 
the event scarcely ever turned out as I expected. 
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, Far from being disheartened by my frequent failureSi I always 
'^^ ^' Uributed tbem to some imforeseen circumstance, and used to 
' "^^ ay» well, it certainly ought to have been so, and I recommenced 
ly study of man with more eagerness than ever, from my books 
nd from my imagination, so different from the men of every- 
Ay life. But, alas ! nothing could be less remunerative than this 
tudy. My fifty crowns rapidly dwindled away, and I began to 
rish 1 could find some man willing to help me to a living, and 
hat it would be a far better thing than giving up all my time to 
be study of mankind in general. At least I thought it must be 
iseful to me to have attained this knowledge whenever I shall 
^^}e lucky enough to be brought before the notice of those capable 
/^ )f patronising me. At last 1 called upon the Bector, whose office 
t was to select the candidates, and determined to present myself 
'before him with that noble assurance and self-respect which 
-would be sure to speak in my favour. I felt quite persuaded 
^t that the first words he addressed to me would give me sufficient 
'insight into his character to enable me to frame my conduct 
c accordingly. If he was vain, I determined I would flatter him ; 
if I found him haughty, J would be humble; if sensitive, I 
would work on his feelings; if learned, I would consult with 
him; if ignorant, I would kindly assist him ; in short, I felt what 
a very happy thing it was for me that I had made himian nature 
so thoroughly my studv. I felt in the highest spirits, and made 
no doubt whatever of obtaining a most favourable reception ; 
but having been kept for some time waiting in the ante-room, 
my courage rather began to diminish, and every thing I saw com- 
bined still more to shake my nerves. The footmen in their smart 
liveries made me look down upon my rather shabby black gar- 
ments with a feeling of inferiority, and when the folding-doors 
were thrown open, and a richly-furnished apartment presented 
itself before me, I gazed with awe upon the Rector, who was 
standing before a table and immediately addressed me, doubtless 
to learn my business. I was so bewildered I could not utter one 
word of the address which I had prepared with so much care ; 
nor could I catch from him any of the important words which 
w^ere at once to have let me into his character. At length I 
staixtDiered out something about the care of a parish, about my 
course of study, my circiunstances, &c. &c. The Rector coldly 
remarked that I looked very young, and could have very little 
experience, pointed out the advantage of further study, and told 
me tbere were many candidates much my seniors, who were upon 
}22S lists still seeking employment, and that all his curacies 
were promised. I had nothing to reply in answer to these ob- 
iections, nor had my study of human nature prepared me for 
them- Accordingly I was bowed out of the room, and carried 
not with me a ray of hope. I certainly do know human nature, 
-aid I ^ myself, but I was deceived as to myself. I never 
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was made to act the part of a humble petitioner, it is too de- 
grading. 1 will adopt a more honourable course, and owe mj 
success entirely to my own exertions, neither seeking favour or 
patronage from any one. 

Full of this honourable ambition I returned to my good friend 
tlie ironmonger; he gentiy hinted to me that till my talents 
could be fully appreciated 1 must do something to obtain a liveii- 
hood, and suggested my taking pupils, whom he kindly procured 
for me amongst his customers. I mstructed them in history and 
the dead languages, and obtained a sufficient pittance to supply 
my moderate demands But my ardent desire to obtain a parish 
continued to increase, and at last I consulted my landlord as to 
what I had better do. He advised me to publish some sermons, 
and to offer to preach for the dignitaries of the imiversity ; the 
idea appeared excellent, and I set to work with great earnestness: 
and feeling that I should now be called upon to address a larg^e 
and important congregation, I felt convinced that my study of 
human nature would be of the most important service to me. 1 
determined on producing a very grand effect, and astonishing mj 
auditory, — I resolved, therefore, to adopt a tone of great severity 
and give a most animated picture of the ruling vices of the age 
Accordingly, I thundered forth denunciations against the depra- 
vity of manners, and really persuaded myself tiiat some of the 
passages were sublime. Havmg no one else to consult, I read mj 
discourse to my host When I had ended my declamation with 

grodigious vehemence and emphasis, the ironmonger said with a 
>w bow, it is exceedingly fine, Mr. Bemrode, but I really did not 
know you were so wicked, or so very harsh and severe. I aii: 
neither wicked, nor am I severe, my good Mend, said I; I speak 
of mankind in general, and I am certainly well acquainted witb 
the vices of the times. But my good sir, said he, with a grave 
shake of the head, your audience will not be verv apt to consider 
you as an exception to the mass of sinners you nave so well de- 
described, but doubtiess you know best; and I hope you willprove 
a successful reformer. On returning to my chamber I reflected 
on what my host had said, and was alarmed. What right had I. 
younger by far than any whom I was to address, to overwhelm 
them with the weight of my animadversions, to reproach them witli 
their vices, hurl down upon them the threatened vengeance of Ll)t 
Almighty. What was to prevent them from judging me in theL^ 
turn ? My profound knowledge of human nature would be but 
a poor excuse for me. It was too late to attempt to write anothei 
sermon, for I was to preach on the following morning, so I spent 
the whole night in making corrections and softening down th<! 
most violent paragraphs, or reciting them aloud that I might fi: 
on my memory the changes I had made. 

It was almost morning when I sunk into a disturbed slumber 
in wliich frightful dreams presented to my imagination an en 
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raged audience filled with indignation against me. I awoke fe- 
verish and unrefreshed, and as the bell rang for service, with a 
^ beating heart and agitated feelings, I hastened into the vestry and 
' made use of the short period that I had left to read my sermon 
hastily over, and with my pencil to mark out the passages which 
struck me as being particularly strong. I mounted the pulpit ; 
the congregation was large, and all eyes were upon me. I shrunk 
^. within myself, when I thought of the terrible accusations I was 
going to lay to their charge. I almost imaged that I heard 
them on all sides assailing me with cries of shameful, violent, 
evil-minded man ! I saw exactly opposite to me two sm-ly-looking 
' fellows, whose fixed stare met me whichever way I turned, and 
had the efiect of the basilisk's gaze upon me. One had a most 
sour and sharp expression, the other quite sullen-looking and 
■ ferocious ; they will, surely, thought I, tAe at once to themselves 
all these passages which speak of the malignant qualities of the 
heart, and say at once I am attacking tiiem, and at any rate I 
may count upon them as bitter foes. I must positively soften 
down these passages. Accordingly, whilst the singing was going 
' on, I again took out niy pencil and made several little crosses 
over the words which I thought it wise to suppress. At last 
the awful moment arrived in which I was to begin. The first 
part, being simply an exposition of my text, went oflP tolerably 
well, and I was listened to with deep attention ; but the more 
kindly disposed towards me the audience showed themselves, the 
more ashamed I felt at the rigour with which I was about to ad- 
dress them ; so that when I came to my second point I almost re- 
solved to leave out altogether everything that could be construed 
into ax3cusations against them ; but unfortunately, not being ready 
with anything to substitute in the place of my omissions, I be- 
came confused ; I ^stammered and was at a loss what to say. I 
cast my eyes down on my desk, where I had placed my papers, 
and saw nothing but large crosses before me, and the dashes I 
had made vnth my pencil. Every phrase, too, seemed the most 
contrary of the one that I had just expressed ; and when at last 
I came to the application of my subject, which I had originally 
intended as my climax, being perfectiy unable to make a com- 
plete change in it, I thought I would at any rate soften its efiect 
by the inflection of my voice, and I consequentiy threatened the 
fearful torments of eternal fire as if I were holding out the hopes 
of heaven, and describing the joys of Paradise. In fact never was 
a miserably bad sermon more miserably delivered. My audience 
put but little constraint upon themselves. I distinctiy heard a 
uniyersal murmur of discontent, and saw some amongst the 
congregation looking at me with a sort of terror, as if they tiiought 
me insane, whilst others were hardly able to restrain their laughter. 
I could bear no more, but abruptiy left ofi" and said, amen. I 
gabbled through the remaining prayers as badly as Lhad preached. 
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to be able the sooner to make my escape, and slunk away to hide 
my shame and mortification. My good landlord had already 
returned, and looked anything but pleased at me. " Why/* said 
he, "did you speak so quick and so low? No one could hear a 
word." " Thank God," said I, tearing up my sermon, and I imme- 
diately resolved that my study of human nature should never again 
lead me into such a scrape. I thought I never should again have 
courage to show my face in pubUc, and almost expected to be 
hooted in the streets ; but after a few days I stealthily crept from 
my lodgings, and saw that no one took any notice of me, so that 
I hoped my sermon was forgotten ; by degrees I recovered f^om 
my mortification, and resumed my labours with my pupils. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE WIDOW. 



After some considerable time I was one day surprised by re- 
ceiving from the Rector, whose patronage I had so unsuccess- 
fully solicited, a summons to call upon him. I went, and he told 
me that ever since my visit he had constantly kept his eye upon 
me, and that my patience, my good conduct, and my talents were 
well deserving of some reward, that the cure of the village of 
Eizebach being vacant he had canvassed the patrons for me, and 
that I had nothing to do but sign a petition which he himself had 
prepared, and present myself as a candidate for the living. Three 
days afterwards I received a summons to come forward with ano- 
ther competitor and bring with me my trial sermon. I was in 
great delight, as may be supposed, returned my hearty thanks to 
my kind mend, and made a lull entry of his unexpected genero- 
sity in my journal, which I had for some time been in the habit 
of keeping, in order that I might always note down my com- 
ments upon human nature. My experience had generally here- 
tofore led me to attribute motives of self-interest or vanity as the 
common incentive to any action ; but in this instance I puzzled 
my head in vain to discover what could have attracted toward me 
tbe unexpected and kind interest of the Rector. I never had 
paid any coiu:t to him, I never had beard that he had a daughter, 
or a niece to provide for ; and certainly I knew he could expect 
nothing from me. I puzzled my brains for some time, axxd at 
last I felt quite convinced that nothing but my own merits could 
have attracted him towards me, and I modestly satisfied myself 
with this conclusion, and rejoiced to have become acquaixited 
with one of those rare and excellent persons who make it their 
pleasure and happiness to seek out and reward the humhle and 
'^serving. With the entire energies of my whole heart I set to 
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^ork upon my sennon, and resolved to bring forward my know- 
ledge 01 human nature to edify and admonish the inhabitants of 
Eizebach ; but I was rather puzzled how to adopt the proper 
medium, fearing that if I took too high a strain, the simple peasants 
would not comprehend me, and if I gave them too simple a Ber- 
mon, they might be apt to fancy they could have done as well 
themselves. I accordingly thought I would adopt a middle course,^ 
and that I would put forth the plainest truths with an imposing 
tone and commanding manner. Satisfied with this decision I 
read my discourse to my host, who listened with great attention, 
and said, " no doubt it is very fine, Mr. Bemrode, but it appears 
to me that yoiu* sermon is like an old stuff coat with fine laced 
trimmings, or old trimmings put upon a fine new coat." '* You 
have just hit upon it/' said 1, shaking him by the hand, *' that 
was the very effect I wished to produce," and I told him the 
motives which actuated me. He shook his head, and said, " I 
would not presume to dictate to you, Mr. Bemrode, but in my 
humble judgment your plan will not answer." I laughed, and 
persisted. The longed-for Saturday at last arrived. A miserable 
little covered carriage, driven by a good sturdy coimtryman, was 
sent for me. I got into it with an exulting heart, with my ser- 
mon in my hand, that I might study it on my journey. After an 
hour's drive, my coachman turned round, and, pointing with his 
whip towards the village on the right-hand side, said, that is 
Eizebach. I quickly raised my head and gazed with interest on 
the spot which I hoped might be my future home ; the theatre of 
all the joys and pleasures of my future life ; the place where my 
ashes might repose in peace. 

The village appeared to me pleasantly situated, commanding 
a considerable extent of country. A beautiful wood of elm and 
limes half concealed it from my view. Their foliage appeared to 
me the most luxuriant 1 had ever seen, and the air the softest and 
the most agreeable I had ever breathed. At one end of the vil- 
lage was a large modem mansion, belonging to Goimt Eangard, 
the lord of the soil : but he does not reside here, said my guide. 
I was glad of this, and my whole attention was directed to the 
other end of the village, where I beheld the church and the parson- 
age. A sweet voice within me, which I looked upon as a happy 
omen, seemed to say, this is thy home. We then passed a little 
mound, where some half-naked children were gamboling on the 
grass. My heart at once adopted these little ones, and in passing 
I gave them my paternal blessing. We then drove by a line of 
houses, which formed the principal street. Oh, thought I, how 
many hearts are beating now in the cottages with joy, and some 
with care and sorrow. If I should be appointed their pastor I 
will be their guide and their Mend. I will teach them to earn 
happiness by their good conduct, and to bear their disappoint- 
ments in a spirit of pious resignation. How I shall delight to b< 
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the happy means of uniting hands and hearts together, to bring 
their little ones into the churoh of Christ, to instruct their youth, 
to close the eyes of the aged, and to console the sufferers. And 
who, said I to myself, getting more and more moved with the 
train of my thoughts, who knows what need I myself may have of 
consolation, or what trials may attend me in this asylum which I 
haye so ardently longed for. An almost choking sensation over- 
powered me. I burst into tears. The villagers were standing 
before their doors. I was fearful they would see my emotion, 
and I leaned back in my carriage. It is not thus I will hide my 
tears hereafter, thought I, when I come to dwell amongst you. 
We will then weep together or share our joys together. I pity 
those who, under similar circumstances, could pass through this 
street unmoved. I pity any one who could coldly address himse]f 
to such parishioners. In uttering these sentiments, half aloud to 
myself, I felt my cheeks bum with shame and conibsion as 1 
thought of the sermon I had brought with me, and which I 
actu^y held in my hand, and which, during the greater part of 
my journey, I had been perusing with infinite satisfaction. I now 
felt that there was not a sentence in it which I would wish to utter 
before them ; that in composing it I had thought of myself only, 
and of the impression which I should make with my false elo- 
quence. Filled with indignation against myself I tore my manu- 
script in half, and vehemently exclaimed, no, if I had not a word 
to utter, I will at least never play false to you. I will not act 
the part of an imposter ; you shall never hear such a sermon as 
this from me. To this hour I have kept the fragments of my 
discourse, and I never behold them without a feeling of shame, 
but mingled with satisfaction and self-congratulation. 

The carriage soon stopped at the Vicarage, which was still occu- 
pied by the widow of the late Incumbent, an aged woman whose 
pale face and calm resigned countenance interested me greatly, 
she kindly welcomed me and wished me success in my trial ; she 
then showed me round the garden, the circuit of which, as w^ell as 
the house, she said was small; but added, ''you will find you mat 
be very happy here, and there are other advantages connected 
with the livmg which add much to its value. I lived here for sii 
and fortv years with my husband, and never wished to change." 
"Six and forty years!" repeated I; "Ah, madam, you must grieve 
much to leave a house so long endeared to you." "No," said she, 
in a quiet and melancholy tone, which betrayed an indifiPerence 
to all outward circumstances; ** No, my dear sir, it is quite indiffe- 
rent to me where I may spend the smaU remnant of my Ufe." She 
led me into a room on the ground floor, which had been the usual 
sitting room of the family. "You will doubtless bring a compa- 
nion with you," said she; "and may you live as long and be as 
happy as we were ; for six and forty years our happiness was com 
plete." "What!" said I, rising quickly, and joining my bands 
together, " you really enjoyed uninterrupted happiness for six an^l 
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single exception to the common lot of mortals ! With what deep 
interest do 1 enter a house whose walls have never resounded to 
the voice of weeping and lamentation/* I said. " Not that," re- 
plied the widow, with the same calm manner, hut in a voice 
which hecame rather tremulous, ** I meant to say that during six 
and forty years nothing had ever disturbed the tenderness of our 
union. Nothing should really render us unhappy hut that which 
is produced by our own faults. For instance, when our peace of 
mind is interrupted; or when we do not bear with submission 
whatever the Almigbtv sees fit to bring upon us — ^for his visita- 
tions are sent to purify and to prove us — they are designed for 
our welfare, and we ought to be able to look upon them as good 
for us, even though at first they may tear our hearts with grief 
till we submit ourselves into his hands. In this very chamber," 
said she, her voice trembling still more, and tears coursing each 
other down her faded cheeks, " in this very chamber I lost five 
lovely children in the small pox. In the commencement of the 
week I sat here the proud mother of five beloved ones, and at the 
end of the week I was no longer a mother. In this comer," said 
she, pointing with her finger, " I watched the expiring breath of 
the eldest, lovely and beautiful as a spring morning, only just 
eighteen, and a bride But, my dear young minister, she is happy, 
she will never have to weep for the loss of her children, or know 
what it is to outlive the dear partner of her heart. But I, once 
a mother and a wife, am now alone in the world. I have siurived 
all I held dear, — but it is the will of my heavenly Father, and I 
know that he is good ! it cannot be for long !'* and she looked up 
to heaven with an expression of pious confidence, and her tears 
ceased. She seemed rapt, and as it were reunited to her husband 
and children. It is impossible to express the effect her narrative 
had upon me, and the earnest grief, but humble resignation, her 
countenance expressed. An involuntary emotion made me seize 
her hand, and pressing it with respectful tenderness, I said, *"No, 
dear madam, you are not alone in the world; you must look upon 
me as a son, who will anxiously devote his whole life to you, and 
strive to render your old age happy. Oh, be to me a mother — a 
mother, respected and beloved. I, like you, have lost all that 
helonged to me ; I also am alone in the world ; but suffer me to 
be so no longer. Do you be my mother, and let me be your son. 
Hemain here with me, if the Almighty should be pleased to per- 
mit me to come here, and instruct me in those things which I 
earnestly desire to learn. If ever sorrow and trouble befall me, I 
vsrill come into this chamber, where you resigned your five chil- 
dren to the Almighty, and will learn to suffer without a murmur." 
The excellent woman gazed at me, and listened with an air so 
surprised and touched, that, overpowered by her feelings, she shed 
a toiwnt of tears. "A thousand blessings rest upon you, dear 



young man," said she; *' I wOl live witli you, and fill to you the 
place of your mother: whether here, or whereyer you may go, I 
will neyer quit you. You shall close my eyes, and the little I 

r assess shall be yours.'* We remained silent for some moments; 
still knelt before her, and her venerable hand was placed upon 
my head. At last she said, "how little did I expect to find a son 
in you, whose coming I so much dreaded." I looked at her in 
surprise, and said, ** why, dear mother, should you have dreaded 
my coming? — siu^ly no one could have told you anything against 
me." *' Yes," said she, " the gentleman who gave you your nomi- 
nation. Do you not know why he wished you to stand?" "No," 
said I, " I have in vain puzzled myself to find out ; I can think of 
no other reason but his own kindness, and my reputation, per- 
haps." '*0h, you are quite mistaken," said the widow; "he has 
a near relation whom he is very desirous of placing here ; but he 
is a man of no talent whatever, and therefore he named you for 
fear that some more gifted person might be brought forward, and 
80 take away all chance for his relation ; because, — ^because,"— 
said she, hesitating. "Because what, dear mother?" said I; "fear 
not to tell me; am I not your son? and a mother should hide 
nothing from her child ; but I will help you : it is because I hare 
even less talent than the rector^s relation." " That is just what 
he thought," said the widow ; " but I am sure that he was de- 
ceived, and that he was also wrong in every thing else that he 
told us about you; for he has been spreading it about that yon 
would be a very bad pastor, harsh, severe, and neglig^!it ; and 
that as for preaching, you had never attempted but one sermon. 
and that was so con&sed and ill-delivered that no one could make 
anything out of it : he has industriously circulated this through- 
out the village, and I much fear you will be rejected." " Fear 
not, mother," said I, taking her hand, and raising my eyes to 
heaven; "fear not; my brothers and sisters, who are gone up 
there, will be my guardian angels, and will protect the son of their 
dear mother." She pressed her hand to her heart; and said, " dear 
son, have you your sermon with you?— could you not read it to 
me ?" I found her my torn manuscript, and with a smile related 
to her the history of my former unfortunate disooiu'se, and tht 
feelings which had prompted me to destroy the one I held in mj 
hand. She smiled, and said, " at any rate let me hear a few sen- 
tences." She thought them less objectionable than I had done; 
but as it was getting late she conducted me to my ehaxnber. 
which had formerly been her husband's, and said, "take courage; 
it was here that during six and forty years the most excellent oi 
ministers used to prepare hia discourses for the flock you. w^ 
be called upon to address," and bidding me good night, she left 
me to myself. 

The exciting scenes I had gone through, the touching accouni 

she had given me of her children, all cut off in one week and all 

at she had told me disposed me to that sort of emotion whici 
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borders on enthusiasm. My heart beatviolentl^r, I bad a choking 
sensation in my throat, and I threw open my window. The pro- 
found silence of the night made me think of the tomb — the vil- 
lage clock struck eleven, and gave me a sort of shudder. I ima- 
gined to myself the judgment day, and the soimd of the last 
trumpet. Though calm and fine, the night was dark, with an 
occasional star twinkling and re-appearing through the fleecy 
clouds. A very few lights glimmered in the cottage-windows, and 
one by one were lost. I almost imagined I beheld the five chil- 
dren of the widow vanishing from the earth and going up before 
me into the skies. Just as the last light was extiDgiushed a bright 
cloud passed and showed a most lovely star, which, to my excited 
imagination, pictured the young girl of eighteen, innocent, beau- 
tiful, clothed in her bridal attire. My eyes filled with tears, I 
fixed them on the star, and fancied I beheld, through its luminous 
rays, the aerial form of the young girl clothed with a glorious body. 
Just at that moment a plaintive song came from a cottage close 
by, proceeding fi:om a woman who was watching by the side of 
a dying person. I know not whether the voice really did possess 
any peculiar sweetness, but it appeared to me the voices of the 
angels welcoming the young girl into the celestial mansions. I 
seemed to be no longer an inhabitant of earth, but lost in the 
immensity of eternity, and a crowd of the most sublime ideas 
presented themselves before me. Had I been able to transcribe 
them, what a sermon might I have preached; but the song ceased 
and the illusion vanished. I shut my window, I put out my light, 
and throwing myself on my bed, exhausted by fatigue and my 
overwrov^ht feelings, I fell into a deep sleep, awoke not till 
roused in the morning by my good mother, who came to tell me 
the bells were already ringing for chui-ch. I diessed in haste, and 
tried to collect my ideas, but in vain. I had not even settled 
upon a text for my sermon; my dream and the exciting thoughts 
that had accompanied it still dwelt too strongly upon my mind. 
The death-bed song resounded in my ears, the loud striting of 
the clock, the gradual disappearance of the lights, and then the 
brightness of flie stars were as vividly before me as on the previ- 
ous night. 1 opened my window, hoping that the fi'esh air would 
disperse the visionary thoughts. The lovely view I beheld, the 
sound of the bleating flocks, and the cheerful song of the shep- 
herds, with the joyous caroling of the biids, though they filled 
my mind with a difierent kind of rapture, still partook in some 
degree of the feelings which had so strongly possessed me. I 
beard the last chimes, and walked on to the chiu*ch totally un- 
prepared with a discourse, but confidently believing that I should 
be assisted when I once commenced. I read the prayers slowly, 
and with much devotion. Just opposite to me sat my adopted 
mother, and I constantly caught her eyes fixed upon me with 
intense feeling ; and if they wandered away from me it was inva- 



riably to a corner of tlie church in which I beheld five coronal 
garlands of myrtle intermixed with gilded leavee, and in the 
centre of each a large initial golden letter. I instantly guessed 
what they were, and my thoughts returned to all I had felt on the 
previous evening, and the affecting manner in which I had given 
myself as a son to console this tender mother. I cast my eyes 
down on my Bible, which happened to be open before me in the 
Book of Psalms. I instantly caught the passage — " Hear m? 
prayer, Lord, and give ear unto my cry; hold not thy peace at 
my tears, for I am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner, as all 
my fathers were." Psalm xxxix. 12. I took it for my text, and 
was astonished myself at the clearness and facility with which 
my ideas arranged themselves. I felt myself most forcibly that 
I was a stranger and a pilgrim; that no one, in fact, felt more 
real interest in me than Uie good widow whom I had never seen 
till the previous evening, and whose presence brought before me 
a crowd of sublime reflections on the piety, resignation, and con- 
fidence with which she had been enabled to submit her will to 
that of her heavenly Father, and whose whole conduct was a bright 
example of that which a village pastor's ought to be. I did not 
allude much to her, from a feelmg of delicacy, but I spoke of her 
late husband, and of her children, and, turning my eyes to the 
myrtle crowns in the comer, I said, we see there b^ore ns a 
striking proof that man is indeed a stranger and a sojourner 
upon the earth, passing away as a shadow. A few withered 
leaves, adorned with a Httle tinsel, and watered with the tears of 
a tender mother, these are the only traces left of his passage 
through life ; but are they the only consolations which remain to 
the bereaved parent? No, she dwells upon the assurance that if 
the beloved one died in Christ, he is now in posseasioii of a 
crown that fadeth not away, and which neither time nor changes 
can deprive him of. A stranger he was on this earth of pain and 
sorrow, but his passage through it was only momentary, and now 
she feels he is gone to his home, to his everlasting rest, w^here 
suffering and sorrow cannot enter. My whole congregatioii was 
moved to tears, and I myself wept abundantly ; it was a good omen, 
for those who weep together cannot but be friends. When the 
service was ended I retired into the vestry, and was surrounded 
by the elders of the parish, who declared with warm greetings that 
they had resolved to elect me. Amongst them \»hat was my sur- 
prise at seeing my worthy patron, whom I had not noticed in the 
church. He approached me with an affable air, and muttered 
out some vain compliments, which I have completely forgotten. I 
was so happy that I never even thought of me mortification he 
must have lelt. Indeed, at that moment, I was so thoroughly 
pleased with all around me, that I could have shaken hands ^with 
the most bitter enemy, and certainly I could not suffer my peace 
to be disturbed by the despicable man who had so vamW at- 
tempted to injure me. ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE YICARAOE. 

I was burning with impatience to see my good mother, who 
had preceded me to the yicarage ; her kind congratulations were 
mingled with tears ; and she told me at once Uiat I was not to 
concern myself about my establishment, for that everything in 
the house was now exactly as her husband had left it; and that 
as she had adopted me as her son, she intended to share every 
expense with me. She had no one belonging to her but some 
very distant connections, who lived a great way oflf, and she, 
therefore, felt she had a perfect right to dispose of her property as 
she pleased. She proposed at once to send for the village lawyer, 
and have everything done in proper form; but I begged her to 
wait a little, not only from motives of delicacy, but also that it 
might not appear to my parishioners that theur new pastor was 
avaricious. I assured her that I gratefaUy accepted her kind 
gifts with filial gratitude, but entreated her to delay the legal con- 
veyance till I came to reside, which I hoped to do m a very short 
time. I can conscientiously declare that the idea of any advan- 
tage to myself had never once entered my head when I promised 
to be her son ; for I felt at the time, if she had had nothing but 
rags, and I had come into bare walls, my sentiments towards her 
would have been the same ; but still it was, of course, immensely 
agreeable to me to find she was so well off. I immediately re- 
gajded everything around me as my own, with all the warm in- 
terest of one's first possessions. I went over the house from top to 
bottom, examined all the furniture, sat down on every chair, and 
looked at the blankets and mattresses of every bed, and drew and 
undrew all the window curtains, with a satisfaction quite amusing. 
My good mother had been so excellent a housekeeper that there 
was the greatest abundance of every thing, and she had enormous 
chests filled with linen — ^but what a strange contradiction man is ! 
I blush even now at the feelings which then entered my mind 
upon seeing the widow lay aside some of the handsomest table 
linen to ffive them as presents to her female relations ; in fact, I 
actually felt no slight degree of jealousy ; but the unworthy senti- 
ment was bat momentary, for my heajrt really was overflowing 
with joy. I had not only obtained the great object of my ambi- 
tion, but far beyond it I had my preferment; I had acquired a 
most kind and excellent mother, and a house furnished firom the 
cellar to the garret. I thought only of happy days, devoid of care, 
and I never partook of a meal with such ^enect appetite and 
hilarity. I beneld with pride the beautiful shining pewter dishes, 
in which it was served, and felt they were my own. Our future 
arrangements and plans of living were all discussed ; and at 
ni^ht, when I retired to my chamber, I again opened my casement 
to feast my eyes on the lovely prospect before me : the church, the 
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village, and all I surreyed, I looked upon as my own ; and my 
heart throbbed with joy and exultation. If I saw two peasants 
conversing in the street, I at once imagined they were talldng of 
me, difiousaing my sermon, and speaking of me with reverence and 
affection. My joy was almost too great — I wished to calm my 
OTerwrought mmd, and strolled out for a walk ; but the enchant- 
ment pursued me through the fields, the meadows, and the woods; 
eTerything seemed made on purpose for the Vicar of Eizebach; 
and had I on that evening been able to make the tour of the 
globe I should still have said, it is for my happiness and comfort 
all this is framed. A lovely night succeeded the brilliant morning ; 
the sky was studded with stars, not a cloud was to be seen, and 
I fancied I saw many thousands more than usual ; they did not, 
as on the previous night, fill my mind with melancholy thoughts, 
but on the contraiT ; I rather regarded them as a kind of joyous 
illumination to welcome my arrival at Eizebach. I continued to 
stroll on till quite late. On my return, my kind hostess cordially 
welcomed me, and after some conversation, as I had to start early 
in the morning, I retired, saying from my heart that the month of 
my absence would appear very long till I saw her again. My 
good landlord, the brazier, warmly congratulated me on my suc- 
cess, and begged to contribute to my housekeeping by kindly 
presenting me with some usefrd articles in his trade. As I had 
seen so great a superabundance with the widow, I rather uiigra- 
ciously declined them, which much annoyed the good man, and 
in consequence we separated rather coldly. I determined, therefore 
to hiuny my departure, and before the month was ended the sane 
conveyance and driver again came to fetch me. I packed up my 
few effects and impatiently longed to see again my venerated friend 
Having laid out the little money I possessed in pairing my land 
lord, and buying a present for her, I wished to accelerate the jm 
of the sluggish horses, and the good peasant who drove me, bh^ 
pleased myself with the idea of telling my adopted parent Uiat 1 
was now come to devote myself entirely to her comfort and bappi 
ness. As I approached the vicarage I was much surprised to st* 
the whole court filled with people dressed in black, and passing \ 
and fro, appearing at all the windows, even those of my own apar. 
ment, but my mother was no where visible. A fearful presentimei 
overpowered me, and, alas ! it was only too speedily confirmed — f 
no sooner had I alighted from my carriage than I learnt the sa 
truth, that on the preceding day my kind and excellent friend ha- 
been seized with apoplexy, and was found dead in her bed. H^' 
cousins to the tenth degree instantly fiocked to the house, and ha* 
been ever since folly occupied with packing into chests all thai 
beautiful linen which I had looked upon as my own property 
Some of them immediately on my arrival requested my pennCi 
sion to occupy two of the smaller chambers that they might d< 
posit in them such things as they could not immediately remoT^ 
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I solemnly proteet, and after the confessions I have made I think 
I may be aUowed credit for what I say, I never for one moment 
thought of the pecuniary losses I had sustained, or the valuable 
property which had so unexpectedly slipped from me. My whole 
thoughts and feelings were engrossed T)y the painful deprivation 
of the kind and excellent woman, to whom in one day I had really 
attached myself as strongly as if I had known her for years. 
Could I have recalled her, not only would I have sacrificed the 
propertjr she had intended for me, but I would have gladly re- 
signed half my income and slept on a bed of straw, could these 
sacrifices have availed; but, alas ! it could not be. I begged her 
relations to make what use they pleased of my house, and then 
I visited with deep emotion the room in which her venerated re- 
mains lay. I moved aside the covering from her face, and found 
it but little altered ; the extreme paleness was just the same, and 
the perfect composure and sweet smile ; I should have supposed 
her to be asleep ; and I pressed her cold cheek with a sensation 
of awe. Thus, thought 1, has death put an end to all thy sorrows, 
good mother ; thou art now again united to thy five beloved ones ; 
the sight of their withered garlands will no longer cause thy tears 
to flow ; but he whom thou didst so generously adopt must weep 
alone over thy grave. Oh, that he may at least inherit thy vir- 
tues, and thy resignation. Alas ! who knows what trials may 
await me in this residence, where thou didst so patiently endure so 
much grief? Should I be called upon to sustain such afflictions, — 
and who can dare hope to be exempt from sorrow ? — I will go into 
that chamber where thou didst watch the dying pangs of thy 
dear children, I will imitate thy piety and courage, and think of 
that moment when I also shall stand in need of some kind hand 
to close mine eyes. At this moment two of her relations entered 
the apartment in a state of great anxiety and nervousness, and 
asked me if I was aware that the deceased having died without a 
will they claimed everything as her natural heirs. '' We have been 
told," said they, "that she had made known to you that she would 
leave you her property, and that she had said so to several per- 
sons ; but have you any documents or written promise to bnng 
forward — and do you mean to oppose our rights ? ' * ' By no means,' * 
replied I, "it is not her wealth I regret. Enjoy it yourselves in 
peace and honour ; were it a kingdom I should say the same, and 
with equal sincerity." I then bent over the cofiin to give one last 
kiss to the cold pale forehead. I took up one of the flowers which 
had been placed there, and then took my place with her relations 
to conduct her to her last resting place. When the funeral was 
over I went to the house of the schoolmaster, and requested him to 
give me a bed till I could purchase sufficient furniture for my 
immediate use. He was fully aware of my awkward situation, 
and the reason why I had brought nothing with me ; for the 
widow had openly expressed her intentions towaa-ds me. He said 
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to me what a pity it was she had not left any writing to prove my 
claim ; hut I really did feel pflad she had not done so ; for I 
thought of all the relations, disappointed in their expectations, 
and perhaps cursing the excellent creature who merited nothing 
hut olessings. No unworthy feelings on my part had accom- 
panied her to the tomh, nor any thought to hring a hlush into 
my cheeks ; and these thoughts consoled me for the loss of my 
inheritance. I heard next morning that the relations had passed 
the whole night in packing, and that their conveyance had arrived 
to take them away. The keys of the house were hrought me, and 
I entered my ahode to see nothing hut hare walls, hut with a 
peace of mind imdisturhed, and in the words of Virgil I ex- 
claimed — '* my household gods I salute you; let us make lihations 
to Jupiter.** 1 then turned to the schoolmaster and said, "these 
grateful tears are my hest lihations." He stared at me with a 
vacant look, and evidentiy thought I wept at the desolate and 
empty appearance of my ahode, and he uttered words of condo- 
lence on my disappointment. " My friend," said I, " no house can 
he considered emptv that is inhabited by a contented mind, at 
peace with itself and all mankind. What matters it, after all, how 
one is lodged for a few moments? We came naked into our first 
home, and we shall return naked to our last, with only a winding- 
sheet, or a useless pillow. How foolish, then, we are, when we 
torment ourselves with eager desires after more than the ahsolute 
necessaries of life during the short interval which separates these 
two states." " No doubt, sir, and all you say is most beautiful ; but 
still, sir, you can never do without a bed and some chairs ; and I 
have been telling all your trouble to some of the chief parishioners. 
Oh, here they are already," said he, looking into the court. I looked 
out and beheld a whole crowd of men, women, and children, all 
loaded with different articles of furniture and utensils. In a fev 
moments my house was furnished far beyond my wants, and 
though the amount contributed by each individual was not a 
great deal for them to spare, the whole was amply abundant for 
me. I could not refuse their gifts, even if I had ever so much 
wished to do so, and the feeling of gratitude for their kindness 
proved a sweet and binding link between us. They did not even 
forget to bring me provisions suflBcient to last for several days, 
and I had my dinner laid for me under the shade of some mag- 
nificent chestnut trees, just before the door of my house. Could 
I have forgotten the absence of my excellent hostess I sliould 
have been the very happiest of men. I had scarcely finislied my 
repast when the cifiief farmer brought to me, by way of dessert, a 
quarter's rent for the Vicarage lands, and I looked upon myself 
as quite a rich man, and truly luxuriated in my house, my gar- 
den, and my charming view. Being a holiday, every one seemed 
to be enjoymg themselves thoroughly : the children in their besi 
clothes were playing about imder the lime trees; the young people 
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either dancing or walking arm in aim ; the women at the doors 
of their houses conversing together, and groups of peasants 
seated on henches or the trunks of the trees quietly enjoying 
their pipes, or perhaps looking at the sky to judge of the weather 
for to-morrow; the distant hells of the grazing flocks fell upon 
my ear, and my mind recurred to my early youth when such 
scenes were quite familiar to me. I thought of my father, and 
inwardly resolved to follow his excellent example, to endeavour 
myself to practise that which I should preach, and to cultivate to 
the uttermost reciprocal sentiments of affection and kindness 
hetween myself and my parishioners. I felt as if I could not 
admit a single spark of anger or hittemess against any human 
heing; and I could, from my very heart, and without the least 
affectation, have said to all the world— love me as I love you ; in 
fact I verily believe I should at that moment have been capable 
of making any sacrifice in my power for the good of my fellow- 
creatures. I stroUed out into the fields to breathe the n-esh air, 
preferring the open country to the chance of meeting any one in 
the village, lest they should disturb the ecstatic feelings which 
possessed me, and which seemed to lift me entirely above the 
earth. In a short time I sought the solitude of my chamber, 
thinking that I should there sooner subside into calm and quiet 
composure. I could not be said to reflect, nor had I even any very 
distinct ideas. My mind was rather like a becalmed sea, whose 
suiface seems to shadow forth a thousand fantastic images. I 
pictured to myself angelic beings, quite different from any I had 
ever met with, intellectual and faultless ; and mixed them up with 
all my future plans of happiness and usefulness. Imagining 
some one in particular formed on purpose for me, and who was 
^o assist me in eveiy good project. In the midst of this elysium 
[ was suddenly brought to myself by the entrance of the school- 
naster's daughter, who came in to peform some necessary arrange- 
nents in my room. She was a very common-place looking girl, 
Yith perhaps rather a nice figure ; but at that moment I was so 
vorked up that she really seemed to realize the visions I had been 
udulging in, and I was so absurd, (I blush to acknowledge it), 
hat I stood several moments gazing upon her before I quitted 
he room to allow her to proceed with her work. But by dtegrees 
awoke from my trance, and when she came down stairs to wish 
[le good evening, and ask if I required anything further, I was 
nee more alive to tibie every-day-concems of life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

mr MABRIAGE. 

Some days elapsed before I altooetlier became calm and settled. 
and I often even now recur to tbe feelings of enthusiasm and Tiitu- 
0U8 resolutions in which the first days of mj residence, at my ovb 
parsonage, were passed. I always feel an earnest desire to realize 
the determination I then entered into, and to perform my sacred 
duties as a minister to the very best of my powm, and in humb]^ 
dependance on the Almighty ; and I also resolved to be a model 
father and the most devoted of husbands. In the course of a fev 
weeks I was requested by a neighbouring clergyman, who was no: 
well, to take his duty for him. His wife met me in the garden. 
and received me with the greatest cordiality, saying how delighte<i 
she was that I had come to settle at Eizebach, with a hundieii 
other complimentary speeches. I knew that she and her husbanc 
were well off, and that they had only two children, a son and t 
daughter. The good lady was not long before she threw on: 
hints to discover whether or not I was married; and I easilj per 
ceived that she had a design upon me for her daughter. I therefore 
determined to be on my guard ; and, on entering the house, I waf 
still more confirmed in my suspicions, for I beheld the younc 
lady dressed out in her best attire; and when I was presented t? 
her she blushed up to the eyes, and returned my salutation witl: 
a most embarrassed air. The father entered ; a fine old man o: 
a striking and venerable appearance, and of kind and unaffected 
manners. I returned his civilities with great reserve ; and felt ii 
fact, predisposed to view every thing with a prejudiced eye. - 
persuaded myself that his smile was full of irony, and that i^ 
expression or his countenance denoted avarice and evil passioD 
His wife, with her overstrained politeness, I looked upon as a: 
insupportable flatterer ; and the yoimg girl I thought extrem^; 
commonplace, possessing nothing but coarse rosy cheeks which tl 
fairness of her complexion helped to set off; her extreme silence 
put down to awkwardness ; but I plainly saw that no pains had be^ 
spared to render apparent the easy circumstances of the famii) 
The breakfast table was covered with linen of the finest textir 
and most snowy whiteness; the cups and saucers were of the K- 
china, and the spoons all silver. The mother constantly cfi 
tinned to throw open the buffet in which was pompously displav^ 
a complete set of spoons and forks, with two large silver eaniilH 
sticks ; and every time the manoeuvre took place I turned asicj 
my bead, and always caught a sly snule on the old man*s faq 
wten I did so. At last he said, " dear wife, what is tbe meaning J 
this unusual bustle ? is it a fete day or a birth day ? Our daughU 
is dressed as grand as if she was going to stand godmother." Tb 
voung ^rl blushed hke a piony Her mother stammered ouil 
words of desunng to give a kind welcome to her new neib^ 
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boiir, whicli had the efiect of rendering me still more distant and 
reserved, and the young girl, on some pretence or other, stole out 
of the room. No sooner had she gone than her mother burdt 
forth into the most rhapsodical praises of her, and declared she 
was the sweetest temper and the best manager possible. I felt 
convinced it had all been arranged before hand ; and let the old 
lady chat on without taking any notice, till her husband at last 
said, " why, my dear wife, what wonderful herb have you met 
with this morning to make you so charmed with Augusta ? — you 
generally have faults enough to find with her." "Nonsense, my 
dear," replied the wife, "those are only trifles, for she never gave 
me any real reason to be angry with her." "Oh, my dear, don't 
suppose I was blaming you, for, however excellent the dear girl 
is, you are her mother, and of course it is your duty to reprove 
her when she does wrong." "But she never does do wrong,' said 
the old lady pettishly ; " she is superior in every thing." " Oh no," 
said the old gentleman, "you are wrong there, for she is far from 
being as yet a first rate housekeeper, neither is she as advanced 
in piety or benevolence as many women are ; for instance, she is 
far behind yourself, my dear." 

He then turned round to me and commenced a discussion on 
theological subjects, which I most willingly entered into, glad 
enough to get rid of the troublesome woman, and I kept up the 
conversation till church time. 

When I got into the pulpit I found Miss Augfusta exactly oppo- 
site to me, so that it was impossible to avoid looking at her, 
though she kept her eyes steadfastly fixed upon her book. When 
the singing commenced, however, she raised her soft blue eyes, 
and I could not but feel struck with the sweet voice that proceeded 
from her half-opened Ups, nor avoid remarking her well turned 
head, which was a little inclined towards the choir, and her whole 
attitude I thought peculiarly graceful. When I commenced 
preaching she gradually acquired a look of deep and fixed atten- 
tion ; and her countenance lighted up with an expression which 
I thought positively handsome. My prejudices speedily vanished 
away ; and I made up my mind to offer her my arm m waJkitig 
home, but she had slipped out before I could leave the vestir, and 
reached the house before me. Well, she is certainly handsome, 
said I, but what is it to me, for I am resolved not to be caught 
by her. No sooner had I reached the drawing room than the old 
lady again commenced her praises, and tried in vain to make the 
fair Augusta pass her opinion upon my sermon ; the latter main- 
tained a rigid silence, and if I had not before noticed her retiring 
modesty I should have either concluded that she had not listened 
to it, or that she had not been pleased with it; I felt, however, 
sure of the contrary, and I accordingly construed her silence into 
sheer obstinacy, or determined rudeness. The mother still resolved 
to get hold of me, if possible, and insisted upon my going nolens 
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▼olens all over the house, and pointiDg out all the treasures des- 
tined for her daughter whenever she should maixy. Do your best 
grumbled I to myself; all your traps are set in vain. If you had 
twioe as many rooms as you haye, and each one better furnished 
than the last, I would never many your daughter; in feuct, ber 
open attack upon my heart quite disgusted me, and also made me 
feel ridiculous in my own eyes. I was fully prepared for a grand 
set out dinner, and expectea to hear fresh encomiiuns on Miss Au- 
gusta, and I resolved beforehand to taste of every dish and praise 
none, and determined I would confine the conversation as mucii 
as possible to theological subjects with the old minister. Afiei 
havmg shown me everything she designed for her daughter's por- 
tion, tiie old lady said, ** we are told by the wise King that we mus: 
not set our hearts upon riches ; but sull it is a great comfort to be 
well provided for, and a clergyman above all others should b^ 
very careful to begin life free from debt, so that it is a great ad^ 
vantage if he meets with a lady who is well off. But I doubt not 
my dear young friend,*' said she, with what she intended for a very 
insinuating air, "I doubt not you have already thought about al 
these things, and perhaps you are already happy enough to be ei> 
gaged." "Just so, madam," said I, with a slight bow; " you faar? 

guessed right" Alas, I at once fedl into the deception, never re | 
acting on the falsehood I was uttering, frx)m the sheer desire u 
rid myself of her troublesome importunity. ** Dear me," said she ■ 
'* is it a long engagement — ^will it soon take place ?" " Very soon.' 
replied I ; and 1 expected to find an immediate change in he 
manner towards me, but to my great astonishment she seist- 
hold of my hand, and pressing it with great warmth, said, '* s; 
dear sir, accept my sincere good wishes for yourself and you: 
intended ; and may you long live happily together. £very an- 
spells of you as a most excellent worth;^ young man, who he? 
d!one himself great credit at college, and is beloved by the paxid 
ioners of Eizebach. May you ever possess the same unblam- 
able reputation and conscious rectitude, and may the blessii:. 
of heaven rest upon you. An early and a happy marriage I iiar 
always considered as one of the greatest blessings, and I trur 
your wife will prove as great a treasure to you as I had hoped.- 
as, — as, — as," — ^she stopped, wiped her eyes, and added, "as gi^i 
a comfort to you as I have always endeavoured to be to my dei 
husband." She Ihen led the way back to the drawing rooxa, o. 
entering which she said to her husband and daughter, "our giv 
yoimg friend tells me he is engaged to be married." The old. nik 
looked at her with a triumphant air, shook me warmly by the l^an 
and congratulated me, and I felt horridly ashamed and exKib^ 
rassed with my lie. 

"Well, wife," said he, as we took oxa places at the dinner ^^vi 
" I will venture to say that both Augusta and I shall eat now^ 
a much better appeUte than before we heard this news " IjidH 
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the timid silent giil really did appear qiiite a different creature ; she 
conversed freely, and gave her opinion of my sermon with great 
naivete, even defending it against the criticisms of her father. 
They asked me a numher of questions about my intended, and 
drank her health with great cordiality and unrestrained freedom, 
though I felt dreadful twinges of consciene at the duplicity of my 
conduct " Well, my dear wife," said my host, " I think you also 
feel more at ease since you have been obliged to lay aside your 
matzimonial schemes. Another time you will not attempt such 
tortuous and foolish ways. Whenever we do fall into them, be 
assured the influence extends itself over not only our hearts and 
minds, but is even apparent in our very manners; so that we 
cannot command the words we wish to say ; our tongues run on 
without discretion or sense. I assure you, my dear, I hardly knew 
you to-day — you seem to act and speak with art and dissimulation, 
in short, you are totally unlike yourself.'* Completely taken aback 
by the frankness of the jgood minister, I felt more and more 
ashamed of myself, and cast down my eyes with a furtive glance 
at Augusta, who looked even more uncomfortable than myself. 
She turned crimson and white alternately, aud raised toward her 
father the most suppUcating looks, which he did not appear to 
notice. " Indeed, indeed, my dear," said the old lady, " 1 was any- 
thing but false ; with my whole heart I desired to succeed, but it 
is ordained otherwise, and we wust be satisfied. I never would act 
with deception, not even if Augusta was to remain single for 
ever; and surely there could be no harm," " You mean, my dear, 
that there is no harm in helping on by a little art the designs of 
Providence. Believe me, dear wife, whatever God wills he will 
bring to pass, whether man meddles with it or not ; but still I 
know it is hard not to feel over anxious about what we earnestly 
desire. All I say is, never attempt to bring it about by under- 
hand means. Kely on it, it is always better to let yoimg people 
become acquainted with each other, and if they really suit, then 
speak of it openly. If the young man is upright, and worth 
having, he will be sure to deal frankly ; if he is only ti-ifling he is 
a vain, conceited coxcomb, and not worth thinking about." I felt 
still more wretched and confounded, and knew not which way to 
look. As for poor Augusta, she was overpowered; the tears 
coursed each other down her cheeks, and she would fain have 
quitted the room if her father had not held her tight; the mother 
still argued on, and would not yield her point. "Men know no- 
thing about these matters, my dear," said she, " or the delicacy of 
feeling, which would prevent a young girl, however much she 
might desire a match, from permitting it to be openly suggested — 
ask Augusta yourself." " Mamma is quite right," said Augusta, 
with her eyes still bent to the ground ; *' but dear papa I see you 
want some more cider, I will go and fetch you some." She again 
attempted to rise, but he withheld her, and said, "no, ray 
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dear, in this solitary instance your dear mother is wrong ; you, 
I knew, had nothing to do with her plans, and are therefore 
not implicated in what I say ; hut your mother, if she desired 
to make an engagement for you, ought to ha^e spoken of it 
openly/' ** Dear, dear, papa," said Augusta, in a tone of deep 
entreaty. He looked at her tenderly, patted her cheek, and suf- 
fered her to retire; and then, turning to me, said, "my Mend 
I feel sure you are what your physiognomy bespeaks you, an 
honest, sincere, and sensible man. You will not laugh at us 
when I tell you that, from the report we heard of you, we were 
exceedingly desirous that you should become our son-in-law, be- 
cause we considered it would be for the happiness of our dear 
child, who, I will now say, with truth, does really deserve all the 
praises her poor mother bestowed upon her. Our wishes, however, 
are not to be fulfilled, since you are already engaged. But that 
need not prevent our being excellent Mends and neighbours." 
And he stretched forth his venerable hand across the table, wMch 
I seized, and pressed to my lips, and covered with my tears, more 
and more deeply ashamed of my own conduct, as I was filled with 
admiration at his frankness and simplicity. "Now, dearest wife,** 
said he, drawing his hand across his eyes to conceal the invol- 
untary tears, /' I have told our Mend what we had contemplated, 
and we are all three weeping. But we have gained a Mend, at 
any rate, and his wife shall be welcome to us as a second daughter. 
You do not blame me for speaking to him now, as I wished to 
have done at first. Had you done so, instead of making your- 
self ridiculous by vour conduct, the young man would have told 
you, I have already engaged myself, and the matter would have 
ended. I confess to you I was hurt and surprised to see you 
yesterday, 'midst all the tears and entreaties of Augusta, to leave 
matters alone, and thus to have avoided all this scene, and to 
leave all to Providence. The delicacy, dignity, and innocence of 
your child pleaded with you, but you would not listen to her." The 
poor old lady burst into tears ; she sobbed forth, " I own I was 
wrong, my dearest husband ; but are you not yourself to blame 
for thus exposing the matter to our neighbour?" " No," said he, 
no, my dear. I quickly perceived that the young man saw through 
all your plans, and I could not bear that ne should suppose our 
modest and good Augusta capable of being a party concerned, to 
be willing to leave her father's house as if she was quitting a den 
of robbers ; but thank God he is an engaged man, and therefore 
we can speak to him freely." His wife threw herself on his neck, 
and said, "I own, indeed, I was wrong." He pressed her to his 
heart, and said, "never let us speak of it again ; but go, dearest, and 
call back our daughter." " One moment !" exclaimed I — " Oh, give 
me your daughter ! I am free — both heart and hand — and if she can 
but love me, oh, give her to me, and you will indeed make mea happy 
"nan.*' The mother stared at me with astonishment mingled with 
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JOY ; but the father, in a cold and serious tone, said, *' neighbour, 
what am I to think, did vou not tell mj wife you were engag^ ?" 
Then, relaxing into a half smile, he said, " oh, I see now how it is ; 
you thought you had no other means of escaping our persecutions : 
was not this the case ?'' Shame covered me with blushes, and I 
said, "ah, my good Mend, you looked upon me as simple and sin* 
cere, and you find me, alas, false and dishonest I can make no 
excuse for the improper manner in which I have acted ; only let 
me not bear the penalty of my folly by refusing to grant me that 
which I so highly prize." " 1 must pardon you, I suppose," said 
he, "because 1 have forgiven my wife. But, dearest wife, you see 
you are now paid back in your own coin. Well, neighbour, you ask 
me for my Augusta; you are in possession of what we had wished 
for; and now you have nothing to do but to persuade her to be of 
the same mind. She is well worthy of your attachment ; try to gain 
her affections, and come and see us as often as you like. I give 
you my word she shall know nothing of this conversation. In 
three months we will resume it; you will require this time at least 
to know one another thoroughly; and depend upon it these three 
months will not be the most tedious or the most unhappy that 
you have passed in vour life." He then rung the bell, and his 
daughter came in with two firesh botdes of cider ; her eyes were 
red, and her manner embarrassed ; but as she heard her father 
and me deep in some theological disputation, she by degrees re* 
covered her composure. The old minister shortly after took his 
afternoon's nap, his wife went upon some household affairs, and 
Augusta and I stroUed first into me garden and orchard, and £rom 
thence into the fields. I now looked upon her in quite a different 
light, and already regarded her as my dear wife, and the future 
companion of my life. Her rosy cheeks, so far from offending me» 
lighted up, as 1 thought, her fair complexion. I admirea her 
freshness, her innocence, and her sweet blue eyes, which occasion^ 
ally kindled with vivacity, while her laughing rosy lips constantly 
shewed to great advantage her fine and regular teeth. As she 
stepped before me in a narrow path, I thought how beautiful her 
figure was, and how full of grace and dignity her step; and having 
presently after offered her mv arm, we conversed with the greatest 
confidence and friendship of her childhood and her parents ; but 
more especially of her father, whom she seemed to love with a 
tenderness, respect, and devotion, beyond expression. I had great 
difiiculty in restraining myself from betraying my feelings of ad- 
miration to her. I returned home late, and at break of day I 
directed my telescope, which was the only thing I possessed that 
had belonged to my father, to the parsonage of Hazelrode, that I 
might feast my eyes on the abode which contained my beloved 
Augusta. 

The three months passed rapidly away; I had never known what 
true love wae before ; for though I had once been drawn into r 
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flirtation with a mere ooqnetto, the sentiinents I eiq>erieiiced 
towards Augusta were of a Terr different nature ; they were so 
true, so pure, that they occupied my whole heart, and gave me 
quite a new existence. In her presence I never thought of View- 
ing off my talents, or dazzling her by my wit; but I earnestly 
desired to improve in real worth and excellence, and to fit myself 
not only for a sphere of usefulness in this life, but for that world 
which is to come. My previous studies and my cold calculating 
philosophy had rather tended to darken my religious views, and 
weaken my faith ; but the indulgence of a virtuous attachment, 
by elevating my mind, and infusing into it a pure and ardent 
love, seemed to disperse all the clouds, and the horror of the 
tomb, and the dread of annihilation, or the dark unknown of the 
future, which had so often disturbed my mind. I felt that the 
great earthly happiness I enjoyed was but a type of that which 
the beneficent Creator designed for his creatures hereafter. 

The white pocket handkerchief, I have before spoken of, was 
the precious signal to me of my Augusta being occupied with some 
thoughts of me ; and, as I fiew aci'oss to meet her, every thing 
around me appeared clothed with additional interest and beauty. 
Our wedding did not take place till the following spring, and 
Augusta's father himself pronounced the nuptial benediction, and 
in giving me the most adored of wives he became to me the most 
beloved of fathers. 

The following day we stole away from all our friends, and 
quietly going through the garden took the path to Eizebach. 
Shall I ever Forget that walk, when leaning upon my arm, 1 was 
conducting my beloved to my own house, to her home, to be 
my companion, and my friend ! — the dearest half of myself. I 
had thought of devoting a whole chapter to the account of this 
walk, and meant to dedicate it to bachelors, but I thought, if not 
engaged, they would not be able to appreciate the happiness I 
described, and that married men would think their own experience 
still more delightful ; and, yet it is, after all, to the married men 
that I appeal, and not to those selfish beings who prefer a life of 
independence. You who have known what it is to bring* your 
wife to her home, to introduce there a young, tender, and lovely 
bride, read this chapter. Seated by her side, or if she is no longer 
with you, go to her grave and read it there, and still say, how 
happy is that man who has been permitted to form so sweet, so 
tender a tie, which death even cannot dissever, though it may 
interrupt it for a short period. 

* Just as we were within a hundred yards of the village we met 
a superb carriage, drawn by four magnificent horses, with two 
smart footmen behind, in new and gorgeous liveries. It was Mr. 
Sklnck, the agent, to whom, just before I had taken possession of 
my living, the Baron Bangard had let his castle. I had never had 
opportunity of seeing him, as he had been constantly ab- 
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sent, paying his addresses to a lady of large fortune. He was just 
married, and bringing her home in triumph. As soon as he saw 
me he stopped the carriage, and putting his head out of the 
window, said, ** J am happy to meet you, vicar, and to introduce 
you to my bride." I congratulated him, and said, " I also am 
taking home my bride, for I was marrried only yesterday." " That 
is droll," said he ; " in a hundred years one might not meet with 
such a curious coincidence." He saluted my wife and presented 
his lady to her ; she gave me a condescending smilO) and bowed 
shghtly to Augusta, who trembled and cast down her eyes, whilst 
she examined her with a rude stare from head to foot. The agent 
stepped out of his carriage, and proposed to his wife to walk up to 
the castle. She looked as if she would rather remain where she 
was ; but, without waiting for an answer, he lifted 'her out, and 
signed to the coachman to drive on. We walked on,^-Madame 
Stinck cold and disdainM, Madame Bemrode shy and imcom- 
fortable, and I by no means pleased at this untoward interruption 
of my delightful tete a tete. Mr. Skinck was quite at his ease : 
he professed the greatest admiration of my wife ; laughed and 
talked gaily, and said, " you two are still turtle doves, as you were 
only married yesterday. 1 and my wife are quite old married 
folks, for our wedding took place a week ago, and we are already 
tired of each other— are we not, dear?" No doubt he meant this 
for a joke, but she evidently did not like it, and I was extremely 
annoyed. Madam Skinck was dressed in the height of fashion, 
covered with jewels and flounced up to her knees. My Augusta 
had on a plain white muslin dress, and a neat straw bonnet, tied 
under her chin, with voilet ribbons ; the traces of the tears, which 
our tender conversation had brought into her eyes, still remained ; 
and she was altogether very uncomfortable. "Fair lady," said the 
agent " as it has been our happy chance to meet, you and the vicar 
must positively spend the day with us." In vain did I make ex- 
CUS38 ; he would not listen to them ; but taking my wife by the 
arm, whilst he requested me to give mine to Madame Skinck, he 
walked on to the castle gates ; arrived at the door, he at once pro- 
ceeded up stairs, and, throwing open a door on the first landing, 
said, " there, my love, is your own apartment." It was magni- 
ficently furnished, but the lady cast a disdainful glance around it, 
and said, " I expected an ante-chamber, but in this old castle I 
suppose it would have been difficult to manage it ; however it is 
pretty tolerable for the country. What is your opinion. Madam?" 
Augusta declared she had never seen anything more beautiful. 
"Do you think so?" said she; "why the curtains do not at all cor- 
respond with the rest of the furniture ; but this sofa is really good 
taste — let us try if it is comfortable." Saying this, she plunged 
herself down amongst the rose-coloured satin cushions, and then 
getting up again, almost immediately, and turning to her hus- 
band, she said, "what sort of a dinmg room have you?" "We- 
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win oome and see it,** replied he ; " and also the drawing room ; it 
jjB all newly fiimished, and I have no doubt you will like it" He 
then again offered his arm to Augusta, but I said rather crossly, 
" Mr. Skinok, my wife is very anxious to see her new home, and 
I also am impatient to get back ; you will, therefore, permit us 
to take our leave." Madame Skinck made a low courtesy, the 
agent attempted some foolish jokes, but I was firm and took my 
departure. 

This unlucky meeting destroyed nearl;^ all my pleasure. I had 
taken so much interest and pains in having every thing nicely ar- 
ranged for mv Augusta. X had a large wallnut cabinet, with 
£)ldmg doors nandsomely carved, in the end of the room ; a sofa, 
and seven rush chairs, nicely shaped ; a pretty cherry tree table 
between the two windows, imder a mirror large enough to reflect 
the figure of my sweet Augusta; in another comer a small table, 
with two drawers in it, covered with green oil cloth. I, myself, 
had painted the walls of the room with garlands of roses, on a 
foundation of clear green velvet, not very artistically, perhaps, be- 
cause I was not much of a painter, and I had onlv thought of it a 
fortnight before my marriage; but the whole haa an exceedingly 
pretty effect The evening before my wedding I had looked at it 
with the greaisst complacency and dlelight, and enj^ed the sur- 
prise and pleasure my Augusta would feel when I mrst brought 
ner into thia pretty room; but now that she had once seen the 
boudoir of ttxe agent's wife, how could I expect her to like my 
humble chamber? how coiild I think she would admire a som 
of cane, without any cushions, after the luxurious satin pillows of 
Madame Skinok? Till the moment in which we had met their 
carriage my heart had been filled with the most tender emotions ; 
but when I heard the tiresome agent proudly say to his wife, "my 
dear, this is your own apartment," I had a painful feeling, that it 
was exactly what I should have liked to say to Augusta, and her 
air of admiration when she replied to Madame Skinck, **I never 
saw anything more beautiM," caused a painful feeling at my 
heart, and the first steps I took on leaving that detestable castle 
were anything but agreeable ; but when we reached our own little 
shrubbery, Augusta tenderly embraced me, and said, '* well, dear 
one, how happy we shall be ! we shall never be like those people." 
'f Oh, no, no,'* said I, laying my hand on my heart, ** never, never, 
my beloved one, shall we get tired of each other;" and from that 
moment the beautiful rooms, the satin cushions, and all vanished 
from my mind, and I felt happiness. Joy again sprang up within 
me, and those visions of felicity, at that moment presented to my 
imagination, have all been realized. My littie parsonage is still 
the temple of love and happiness. It is true we have shed some 
tears there ; but what mortal is there who never has done so ? at 
least the^ have never been occasioned by rage, envy, disgust, 
r humiliation. But I must abeck my pen, I bear my Augusta's 
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step, it is heavier and slower than it used to be, but tbe feelings 
which lead her to enter my sanctum are as kind, as affectionate, 
and as true as ever. And I hear that step still with the same 
pleasure, and welcome it as that of an angel who brings me 
peace, blessing, and happiness. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MY WIFE. 



I wish my readers could have seen my dear Augusta when first 
I married her; they would have been better able to make allow- 
ances for the heading of this chapter, and also for many of my 
fond expressions and tender recollections. But I still love to 
dwell upon them, and I flatter myself there may be some who will 
read this little work who can enter into them, and enjoy with 
sympathetic feeling that happiness which I describe. 1 did not 
half know all her worth when I married her. I felt that she was 
beautiful, agreeable, kind, gentle, and well disposed. I had heard 
she played nicely on the piano, but I had no great opinion of her 
talents, for she had never yet played before me, and I could not 
conceive she would have lost an opportunity of shewing herself 
oflT to advantage before her lover, or that her father, who loved 
her so tenderly, would not have been anxious to make her perform, 
if she did excel; he was in all things so proud of her. And 
besides, there was not a word said about bringing her instrument 
with her. But just three months after our marriage, on her 
birth-day, on entering our sitting room in the morning, we dis- 
covered a beautiM new piano-forte lying open, and on the music 
desk a packet of music, and some verses composed by my father- 
in-law for his beloved daughter. Augusta uttered an exclamation 
of joy and surprise, and took up the music to read it. She then 
seated herself at the instrument; played the air and variations 
in the most masterly manner ; then opened her rosy lips to accom- 
pany the music with a voice so sweet and so soft, that I was 
entranced. But she was soon too much moved to continue tbe 
song, though able to go through with the air, which she did with 
the most perfect taste and expression ; and, getting up, threw 
lierself into my arms, with sobs of tenderness and delight. I was 
perfectly astounded, and exclaimed, "what, my Augusta, you pos- 
sess such a talent, and have never yet imparted it to mer" " It 
-would have been no pleasure to you to have known it, dearest 
Obarles, whilst I had not any instrument to play upon. Listen, 
ijear one," said she, seeing me about to speak — "I love music 
passionately, but so does my dear father too. It was he who 
taught me, and he was the very best of masters. But a piano- 
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forte is fearfuHy expensiTe. My parents spent a great deal of 
money in my tromseau, and I would not allow ihem to pnrchase 
me one, nor could I bear to deprive my father of bis : and vou, my 
dearest Cbarles, I knew you were not ricb, and therefore m>mthe 
moment our marriage was settled, I left off playing. My dear 
father often complained of it, but I always turned aside the subject 
by saying — Oh, mamma is quite right; she says married women 
have too manjr other things to do. By degrees he ceased to press 
me, and that is the reason why you have never heard any thing 
about it. I cannot imagine how my kind father has managed to 
procure me this piano ; but I do own it is a delight to me to be 
able to enjoy my music again, and to be able to play to you and 
amuse you, my dear one." With another embrace she again seated 
herself at the instrument, and played divinely for more than half 
an hour, finishing by an adagio so thrilling that it seemed like 
the parting sigh of an expuing saint. 

At ten o'clock our good parents arrived. Augusta threw herself 
into her father s arms, unable to speak. " Young lady,'* said he, 
laughing,'* you thought you had caught your old father ; but I saw 
through you all along. I knew your kind heart too well, and saw 
through your motive in depriving yourself of your music for four 
months. I could not rob you of yoiu: satisfaction in acting as you 
did, but at last I was quite weary of never hearing my dear pupil 
play : and now, madam, let me see whether you have forgotten 
my instruction. Come, do honour to your master, and repair your 
lost time, and you will be able to practise both at your old home 
and your new one." The father, mother, and daughter all shed 
tears of joy, and whilst the two ladies withdrew I related to my 
father-in-law the delightful surprise it had been to me to hear my 
wife's powers as a musician. He laughed heartily. Shortly after 
the mother and daughter returned, Augusta went up to her father, 
and sobbing with emotion said, — " Now, dear father, I know all." 
He stopped her saying anything more; but shaking his finger 
playfully at his wife, he said-^**Ah! you old chatterer." She 
approached him and said — ''Augusta knows all. I could not keep 
it n'om her. "Why, halloa," said he, "what fine history have you 
made out? It is only just this, my dear sir. For wxee whole 
months Augusta deprived herself of the pleasure of touching her 
piano. To deceive me she pretended that she no longer cared 
about music. I saw through her purpose, which was, not to 
deprive me of my piano. Well, I kept the instrument, because 
I would not pain her ; but I resolved, in my turn, to catch her in 
my trap, and so instead of four glasses of wine daily, which I 
always used to drink, I only took one, on the plea that wine did 
not agree with me. By this means I saved above twenty crowns, 
and with some other little acts of economy I got together the sum» 
and enjoyed the pleasure of deceiving Madam Augusta." I learnt 
many other of the perfections and accomplisdiments, by degi^ees, 
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which her innocent modesty wotild hare kept concealed from me, 
and I was quite yain of her, and wished that all our neighhounf, 
and especially the agent and his wife, who often treated us with 
great hauteur, could know how very superior she was. But she 
in society was always reserved and sUent, and only when alone 
with me permitted her talents to shine forth. Every day I found 
out something new, and eyery day my admiration mcreased, 
like that of the hotanist, who, seeking after rare plants, examines 
them with care, discovering all their heauties, their different 
properties and sweet perAime ; and not satisfied with himself 
enjoying what he has found, likes to proclaim his good fortune to 
others. The disposition of my wife was serious and refined. She 
had the greatest ahhorrence of everything hordering on detraction, 
and her modesty always withheld her from giving her opinion on 
any very deep subjects. I had rather, she would say, listen to 
those who know better than I do, or perhaps I might humble those 
who know less than what my good father took so much pains to 
teach me. I one day reproved her for being too silent. She 
replied, " in a short time, dear husband, these lips will have lost 
their freshness, these cheeks their colour, and these eyes their 
Ijrilliancy." "I was not speaking of that, Augusta, I was talking of 
your wit, your knowledge, and your good sense." " Ah 1 dear hus- 
band," she replied, I know that as to what I say may be considered 
clever and witty, but if I get into the habit of talking, what will be 
thought of me when I no longer possess the attractions of youth ? 
Do you not know Madam Muller ?" " What, that tiresome, ill- 
tempered old lady?" — '* Old! why she is not more than six and 
thirty. But how do you like her?" "I think her excessively dis- 
agreeable — she may be clever, perhaps, but" — "Well, my father, 
who knew her when she was young, says she was run after by 
every one. She was beautiful, accomplished, and so brilliant and 
sparkling in her conversation that she was always surrounded 
by admirers." " Impossible ! — she has not the least trace either of 
beauty or agreeableness." "I thought so, too, and said so to my 
father; but he assured me it was nevertheless true; but she suffered 
fi*oni poverty, and all the miseries it brings in its train. She lost 
her beauty, her flow of spirits, and that delicacy of feeling which 
renders a yoxmg person so attractive. Gallant speeches and de- 
licate flattery, when offered to a person who possesses confidence 
in themselves, excite gaiety, and develop character; but when 
biting cares and anxious thoughts take possession of the mind, and 
bring wrinkles into the forehead of a woman, all her chief at- 
tractions disappear, and with them the crowd of admirers, flatr 
terers, and pretended friends, who surrounded her. She perceived 
it, and want, melancholy, and disappointment rendered her cap- 
tious and discontented. For some years past Madame Muller has 
been entirely taken up with the cares of housekeeping, and pro- 
viding for her large family. She has had no time for the oultiva- 
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tion of her mind, and no object in rendering herself amiable to 
the world. I dare say she is bo to her husband and children, and 
that ought to be enough for her," said she, with a smile. " I at least 
desire no greater pleasure, and if I were now to waste my time 
in seeking to make myself agreeable to the world, I should very 
soon be like poor Madame Muller, and have nothing left to con- 
sole me for the trifling popularity I might obtain." My wife said 
what was true, and I never see an aged lady without thitiVing 
you once had your bright days of admiration, and I always tzy to 
say some kind word to recall in some degree those pleasurable sen- 
sations, and never fail to be paid by a kind smile and pleased 
look in return. But enough upon my wife. Doubtless she had 
some faults, for who has not ? I will, therefore, conclude mj 
chapter. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE PARVENU. 



Mr. Skinck, whom we had so inopportunelv met on the daj 
after our wedding, was just what one would call a parven,u. He 
began life as a mere servant in a public office: writing an excel- 
lent hand, and showing great zeal in the interests of his employers, 
had brought him into favour with their chief; and after a time 
he retired, and with his savings purchased a small farm, his oU 
patron still continuing to assist him, and take advantage of even 
opportunity in his way of advancing him. He possessed a gre&i 
deal of sharpness, and showed so much intelligence in the different 
aifairs he was employed in, that he acquired considerable reputit- 
tion as a trust- woruiy man of business. A good legacy having 
unexpectedly fallen to him, still further added to his consequence, 
and enabled him to rent the very considerable farm of Cizebacb. 
Count Bangard never resided on his property, and permitted hisi 
to occupy his castle. He then succeeded in obtaining the liaiH. 
of a rich heiress, and settled down in our village. As a bachelor 
he had lived very simply, and occupied himself wholly with W 
farm ; though he had always been very well dressed and smai:! is 
his appointments, the family to which he had allied himself bein^ 
one of the richest and most considerable of the province , \vt\ 
wished by his luxury and expense to efface the lowness of hi: 
origin, and put himself on a level with his wife's relatives, wliosei 
nobility consisted chiefly in the length of their purse, and iTv^b^^^ 
without any real generosity, spent a great deal, and by tbe:^ 
ostentation seemed to suppose that money was everything in. th:1 
world, Skinck was believed by them to be enormously rich, ani 
to be in a fair way of becoming more and more so ; they, tlierv 
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fore, made no difficulty of accepting him as a snitor, and he set up 
his house in firstrrate style — the most splendid furniture, the finest 
horses, magnificent equipages, nimiberless domestics, a first-rate 
cook, and gamerkeepers ; in short, the whole train of a nobleman. 
He thought by these means to make others forget, and he certainly 
at times forgot himself, that he had ever been a public servant. 
Others were not so obHyious, and his own servants often contrived 
to remind him of it ; he was continually on thorns if anything 
occurred to bring before him his early career. He did much in 
imposing on persons of an inferior class, with whom he was affable 
wiwout famiUarity, and he attracted to his home the poor nobi- 
lity whom he flattered in a cringing and servile manner, thinking 
himself well paid for his good dinners and vast expenses, by re- 
ceiving at his house persons of rank and title on intimate terms. 
His wife had all the purse-proud importance of her family. She 
held in contempt her husband's reverence for rank, and pretended 
to look down upon the poor nobility, who considered her much 
beneath them. At first this caused many altercations between 
the newly-married couple, and in one of their disputes the wife 
had the want of tact to upbraid him with having been a mere 
clerk. From that moment all confidence and mendship was 
completely at an end. He never forgave her, and thev cordially 
hated each other. We had always kept up terms of intimacy, 
but Madame Skinck and my wife never could assimilate, and, in 
spite of all I could say, my wife behaved to her with the most 
distant coolness. I one day asked her how it was she appeared 
to get on so much better with the agent than his wife. ** Why, he 
is only vain," replied she; "but she behaves with the most insult- 
ing haughtiness. He will talk about his London coachman, and 
his magnificent service of plate, his French cook, &c. &c., while 
she says how wretched it must be to eat off pewter, and I never 
could touch a thing that was served in anything but the very 
best china. I am never angry with the agent for all his boasting, 
because he seems so happy ; and his foolish vanity does harm to 
no one; but his wife offends me, not because she draws comparisons 
between her china plate and my pewter, but because it is evi- 
dently done with a design to wouna me." They never let us alone, 
but would continually force us to join their company, and the 
agent came constantly to our house, but all at once this intimacy 
ceased; he came no more; and even tried on various occasions to 
affiiont me. As I always wished to live on friendly terms with 
my neighbours I was much annoyed at the change ; and at last I 
determined to ask him what was the matter. I spoke of it to my 
wife, but she strongly advised me not, but to let him enjoy his 
ill humour and vanity as long as he liked. 1 insisted on knowing 
why she advised me thus ; and as my Augusta could not conceal 
anything from me, she at last told me that his foolish vanity and 
self conceit had given him the idea that my wife's kindness of 
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manner towBrda him proceeded from a eecret partiolilj Mi3 '^■ 
miration of his penion, and he consequently gnevoualy offenW 
and insulted her hy hia impertinent ftttentJona. Her anger, di* 
^st, and disdain were moat vividly expressed tj)waids linn, ii^i i 
she even went so far aa to say that she could not pardon 6uch an 
insult to her delicacy, whether from a prince of the Blood BflJ''. 
or from a mere livery servant. I was fully aware then of the Ml 
amount of his indignation against her, and that he was in f^' 
our enemy for life, I was even weak enough to 6ay to mj "if' 
that ! wished she had made use of any other eipresaion, hnt 5b« 
replied, "How could 1 treat him with loo much severity "ta'* 
dared to behave to me in so insulting a manner? I cafe notifif 
never forgets it." She sighed deeply, and castnpon mesuchBlons 
as I had never seen in her before ; and I often lor some lime stlH- 
wards remarked a dark cloud on her gentle countenance; for ^ 
was deeply wounded that I did not more warmly take up tlK ^ 
jury ofiered to her feelings of delicacy. I saw how wroi^ I k" 
"been, and I resolved as much aa possible to repair my faolt' \ 
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. Two sons, almost grown up, had, therefore, the sole gilardianship 
J of their little sister. HaviBg no restraint, and plenty of money, 
' they gave themselryesup to the amusements of their age, and their 
I home was the constant resort of all the young people of the town. 
' Balls, plavs, gambling, suppers, succeeded each other night after 
' night, and thus Julia was brought up in the hot-bed of dissipa- 
tion, without mother or chaperon, with a very determined charac- 
' ter by nature, and a most attractive person. Every young libertine 
■ of her brothers' acquaintance regarded her as an easy conquest, 
' and she was surrounded by flatterers who spoke to her of love, long 
^ before she herself was old enough to understand what the feeling 
•- was. She was accustomed to receive the homage of men as a tri- 
I; bute due to her, and delighted in inspiring admiration and pas- 
i' sioD without ever being in the slightest aegree moved herself. 
^ She thus became a coquette of the worst species, and at fifteen, 
' with the most brilliant attractions in form, face, and manner, she 
I reigned supreme over her little court at her brothers* house, de- 
lighting in tormenting and ruling over her visitors, whilst she 
herself remained unscathed and heart whole. Every year her de- 
; sire of fresh conquests increased, and she varied the snares with 
which she entrapped her followers with an art from which no 
one could escape, By turns gentle, pouting, full of feeling and 
romance; or heroic and philosophic ; reasonable and serious; or 
gay and inconsiderate to the utmost excess ; she continued to rule 
over all the variety of characters and dispositions, and played her 
different parts with equal success and animation. She was soon 
not satisfied with drawing the yoimg men into her trammels, but 
made an attack upon all, old or young, whom she might chance 
to meet. Her coquetry also extended itself to the female sex. 
She succeeded in malang herself universally adored, and this 
was the sole object of her life. Although her reputation became 
much blown upon, several men were very desirous of marrying 
her; and though she refused them all, they still continued her 
devoted admirers. Not one of her slaves escaped, but every fresh 
student of the university at once succiunbed under her yoke. She 
gave it out that she would never marry till she met with some 
man of such exalted rank and fortune as would indemnify her 
for the loss of her liberty. Her friends thought she had cast her 
eyes on the yoimg Count of Klenan, who, like all the others, had 
joined her triumphant circle, but who was still dependent on an 
aged parent, who would never consent to such a marriage. She 
never, however, had shown him any very particular attention; 
hut still she humoured him rather more than her other admirers. 
Whilst I was acting as a tutor, I had often heard Julia Goldman 
spoken of as a perfect divinity, and I laughed at the enthusiasm 
of the young mols who thus spoke of her; but without being 
aware of it I aheadv had a great desii-e to know her ; and one day 
one of my pupils told me she had desired him to introduce me to her. 
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I oonsented ; but more out of curioeity than auyffamg else ; and 
said, what can there be so miraculous about her, — ^a fine skin ! 
bright colouring! beautiAil brilliant eyes ! and a fine figure I with 
the freshness of youth ! I hare but to Inink what she will be thirty 
years hence ; to imagine the wrinkles that will then disfigure her ; 
and I will go and show that I at least shall be perfectly im- 
pregnable. When I entered her drawing room obie was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of men, whose eyes were fixed upon her with 
eager attention, while they listened to her witty sallies. On per- 
ceiving me, she advanced a few steps towards me, with peculiar 
frace, and addressed her words to me in a soft and tender tone, 
he conducted me into the circle, presented me as a guest, whom 
she distinguished, and, however occupied she might be with the 
other men, I always encountered her eyes upon me. Whenever 
I opened my mouth to speak, she interrupted the general conver- 
sation, repeated with more efiect my words, asked my opinion, 
hstened with the docility of a child, and approved with a tender 
and gracious smUe. When I took my leave a slight shade of 
melancholy overspread her features, and she half whispered, " what, 
so soon ? " And when I got into the street, and looKed up at the 
window, I saw her there, and knew she was watching me. I re- 
turned home very well pleased with myself, and had never been 
in any society where I was so much at my ease. Naturally timid, 
the marked attention of the lovely Julia nad encouraged me, and 
I took my success to be the consequence of that ease, instead of 
its being caused by her favour towards me ; but I was most de- 
lighted by JuUa having gone to the window to look after me, and 
from that moment I was as completely in her chains as any man 
amongst them. After a few days I paid a second visit, and she 
then received me with an air of pleasure and marked distinction ; 
but evidently as I thought, intended only for me to perceive ; in 
fact, with a sort of ingenuous confidence and retiring modesty. 
She made some slight protest for calling me into the recess of the 
window and stood there some minutes conversing with me, and 
asked me concerning my studies and my native place. There was 
nothing actually in anything she said ; but then the expression of 
her countenance, which I alone could see; her sweet smile and 
speaking eye, a slight blush and amiable embarrassment ; her 
lovely figure and graceful movements ; her round white arm resting 
upon the window frame, and the gentle pressure of that pretty 
hand, tapping mine when she awaited my replies; the attention 
with which she listened to me, and which was doubly expressive 
when anything striking escaped me ; the annoyed frown and im- 
patient air witii which she turned her head when any one spoke 
loud ; all these were proofs that my conversation interested her. 
I never perhaps had passed any moments so gratifying to my self- 
love. I entirely lost my timidity, and felt that it was the pre- 
ference of Julia which gave me this confidence and courage. I 
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spoke to her with enthusiasm of Mendship, althongh I hardly 
knew by experience what it meant ; I talked with transport of the 
country, though since my childhood I had never been there. Her 
eyes filled wim tears, she lifted them up to heaven and said — *' Oh, 
the lovely country ! happy, a thousand times happy, are those who 
can live there, and enjoy the green fields !" I spoke with still more 
ecstacy ; her emotion increased more and more ; she rested her 
lovely rosy cheeks on her white hand, her taper finger wiped 
off a tear which escaped her, as if to conceal from me how much 
she was moved ; and I would have given my existence to have had 
the privilege of always drying her tears myself. I don't know 
how she managed, but she contrived to dismiss her guests almost 
immediately ai'terwards, and I found myself alone with her. 
" Thank God they are gone," said she, with a deep sigh ; I prepared 
to depart also, seeing her draw her hand across her forehead with 
a suffering air; but she told me that a little quiet converse would 
do her good, and so I remained. We resumed our favourite sub- 
ject — the beauties of nature, and the charms of solitude and Mend- 
ship ; she spoke with fervour, innocence, and simplicity, and said, 
with the greatest naivete, " such a life with one who possesses the 
same tastes as myself "•^— she stopped in soft confusion. J listened 
to her as if she had been an angel promising me seraphic happi- 
ness. I took her hand and pressed it to my lips, she gently with- 
drew it, blushing deeply, but with a kindly smile, and putting it 
again to her forehead complained much of her head-ache I told 
her that great relief was often obtained by squeezing it tightly ; 
she did so, but laughed at the little power she had in her fioagers. 
I offered to lay my hand upon it, and she leant down her beauti- 
ful head whilst I placed both my hands on her temples, and felt 
my own heart much more agitated than the temples whose throb- 
bing I essayed to quiet. She told me it was of no use, and Z 
advised her to apply a wet handkerchief; she thanked me sweetly, 
and said it would be delightful to be used by me. I became more 
and more in love, and know not how far my folly might have 
carried me, when she suddenly threw aside the bandage and told 
me she was all but well. She appeared not to perceive my emo- 
tion, and I presently after took my leave, as deeply in love as it 
VE^£LS possible to be. I dreamed of her all night, and flattered my- 
self that my passionate admiration was perceived and returned. 
Every day I came back to my Julia, and every day the happy 
Illusion was confirmed. She turned aside her eyes when I spoke, 
but they followed me whenever I moved away from her. Con- 
?ta.ritly little words escaped from her, which covered her with 
joriixision, and in fact the artful Julia played her part to perfec- 
jorx- I became the victim of a cold-blooded, selfish creature, who 
axjig-hed at her triumph, and enjoyed seeing me in her toils. I 
^OTild have given the world to obtain another tete a tete with her; 
>xit excepting a few allusions and enigmatical words which she 
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oould katdly fiuil to have comprehended, she never gave me an 
opportunitjr of declaring my attachment, hut I felt sure the depth 
of my passion, my sincerity, and my teais would be appreciated 
and returned. Neyertheless, I could not get a favourabk moment 
to speak to her; for even if I remained to the last, she always 
found some pretence for quitting the room, and always came back 
with some senrant or one of her brothers. I knew she had the 
reputation of being a dreadful coquette, and had I allowed myself 
to judge of her by her conduct to other men, I should have seen 
that ful were equally certain of success, and satisfied with her 
attention to them. I did one day venture to say so to her, when 
I got her into a comer of the room. " Ah, Julia, how guilty would 
you be if you were only playing with my feelings, — if you were 
merely giving way to an abonunable coquetry." I startled her ; she 
was embarrassed, and stammered I knew not what I continued— 
"Is it then true, Julia, that you wish to be adored by every one. 
whilst you yourself are incapable of feeling any attachment ? " ** I 
confess," said she, casting down her eyes, "people might think so, 
and I know that I have the reputation of it ; but what can I do? 
can I say to one, you are so dull you give me the vapours ; to 
another, you are such a pedant, you kill me with ennui ; to a thiirl, 
you have no brains, ftc. &c.? Ought 1 to send away my brothers' 
mends, and deprive them of the companions they like, because 
these gentlemen are so foolish as to pay their homage to me ? Oh 
no, dear Bemrode, these insignificant butterflies fly round their 
feivoiuite flower, showing ofl* their fine coloiu*s, and that is all 
they care about ; but", added she, with an accent and look of real 
feehng, and gently pressing my hand, — "believe me, I can appre- 
ciate true worth, and return true attachment, and know what 
suits my own heart." I took this for an avowal, and would hare 
willingly cast myself at her feet. I could hardly contain my 
transports. I retired, fully persuaded of her preference, filled with 
pride, and repeated to myself " I can appreciate true worth, and 
know what suits my own heart." I am the happy man, chosen 
and distinguished by the most lovely of women. I became more 
confident and assiduous than ever, and she kept up her game 
sufficiently to nourish my pride and feed my love, and thus a year 
passed by in this illusion of happiness ; but still nothing either 
realised or destroyed my hopes. I in vain sought for her motives 
in my knowledge of the human heart, and endeavoiured to find 
out what was best for me to do to bring her to the point. It i? 
quite clear she loves me, thought I; everything proves it: 
perhaps she is afraid of losing her command of me, and thus sli*^ 
feigns a coquetry which is foreign to her. I will try what jealousv 
will effiBct. For some days I made my visits very short and les^ 
fi-equent ; I took care to speak with admiration of one of tht 
prettiest girls in the town ; I put on an absent air whenever 
^ addressed me, and hardly answered her when ahe spokr. 
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and I even ftflRMJted not to look at her. I felt convinoed I had 
oompleijAj mooaeded; for Julia no longer dissembled her anxiety, 
or her tenderness; her eyes often filled with tears, and she 
tamed away from ih» flatteiiee of my rivals with as much real 
distraction, I thought, as nh» was put on. When she spoke to 
me her Yoi<se> trembled; her eyes followed me, and she seemed to 
wish to avoid every one else ; in short, no pains on her part were 
spared to bring me baek, and I was only too glad to be caught 
again. Thus does the skilM spider draw the silly fly into her 
net, carefully watch his every movement, and when she sees the 
least effort to escape she springs upon him, throws her meshes 
over him a&esh, and prevents the possibility of his getting out 
of her dutches. Proud of the success of my plan, I returned to 
Julia more impassioned and more submissive than ever. I 
entreated eame^^ for half an hour's private conversation. " Un- 
grateful man !" said she, "do you not perceive that I am as anxious 
as yourself? but prudence forbids it; we must avoid suspicion. 
You must wait tilt the proper tune comes." I kissed her hand with 
rapture, said nothing more that evening, but I went out with 
three or four other young men who already had their hats and 
canes in their hands. I knew the way to Julia's boudoir, and I 
slipped into it This will avoid all suspicion, thought I, and that 
is all she asked. At the end of the apartment was an alcove, across 
which a curtain was drawn. I never dreamt of looking behind 
the curtain, but I presently heard the door of the dining-room 
open, the adieux of several of the company, and the footsteps of 
Julia approaching. My agitation became extreme, she was 
speaking to her eldest brother. What was to become of me ? for 
instead of wishing her goodnight, he said — '* Julia, I wish to speak 
to you m your own room." I had nothing to do but rush behind 
tlie ourtain into the alcove, which proved the bed-room of Julia. 
The reader may laugh at my confusion as much as he pleases, mY 
xnind was only filled with the truest sentiments of respect ana 
adoration for my Julia, and I inwardly prayed with fervour that 
cmr attachment might be blessed, and a happy termination be 

fronted to our engagement. During this sUent invocation the 
rother and aster entered. The conversation continued, and in 
3pite of myself I was obliged to listen. " I tell you, Julia," said he, 
•witb warmth, **you go too far, and amuse yourself too openly with 
^liese young coxcombs." Julia burst out laughing, and said in a 
l;oii^ more vulgar than I had ever beard from her, *' Faith, it is their 
o^wn fault ; you men are such fools, we can do anything we like 
9^tl& you, if we do but flatter your self-love. But don't disturb 
yourself* brother, my views are much deeper than you imagine. 
lynly wait till the old baron is dead, and the very next day 
U Am ready to marry his goose of a son." "But suppose he lives 
r^^yr many years?" " Oh, he won't live ; besides I might fall back 
x*>oixFrinzee. I might have him whenever I pleased." "yes,unlesa 
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he saw through you before ; and unless all your lovers saw tbrongli 
joxL Think well, Julia, you are now two-and-twenty, and it is 
time to think of establishing yourself, instead of making more 
dupes ; that young parson, for instanoe, that Benirode, with whom 
you are flirting so, what do you mean to do with him?** Oh. 
thought I, with emotion, my poor, dear Julia, how will you get 
out of this scrape! you will be obliged to reTeal your secret: 
and I listened with breathless attention, expecting to hear either a 
timid avowal or an evasive and trembling answer. *' Who," said 
Julia, in an unmoved tone, and with redoubled laughter, " what 
that great fool, Bemrode ? Why he amuses me most of all ; he 
has such a wonderful opinion of himself; and it was such fiin to 
catch him. I had heard before I ever saw him that he prided 
himself upon his deep knowledge of the human heart, and that 
he was utterly unknowing in the ways of the world, except what 
he had gathered from his books, so I got introduced to bim, and 
determined to see if I could not humbug him. At first I had 
some little trouble, not to make him in love with me, for that he 
was the very first day, merely by flattering his vanity ; but it 
was harder work to convince him that he was so ; and, to give 
him courage to propose, I talked to him about the country, the 
woods, the streams, the heavens, the stars, the moon ; I shed tears 
I pressed his hand, and every moment he became more and more 
deeply smitten, but he was so gauche. At last one fine day I 
dismissed all the rest of the company on the plea of headache, 
and if you had but seen him trying to press my temples, and 
bind my head with his pocket handkerchief* Oh his look at 
me ! and his great goggle eyes, when I suddenly threw off the 
bandage, 1 shall never lorget it ! From that day he thought me 
desperately in love with him ; and nothing amuses me so mncb 
as to maintain him in this error, for I have nothing in the world 
to do but to play my pastoral part, to look at him tenderly, to 
sigh when I am more inclined to laugh, and to lead as I will this 
great decipherer of human motives and human actions ; who. 
nevertheless, is well aware that I play with all men as I choose, 
for I was forced one day to acknowledge it, when he rather took 
me aback by accusing me of coquetry, but I soon resumed 105 
equanimity, by perceiving that, at least, he had not discoverec 
that he was the greatest dupe among the lot. Oh do let me hare 
a little more fun with this original, for if I have appeared rather 
more tender towards him the last few days, it is not that I 
care the least in the world for him, but because he thought tc 
make his escape from me. At this moment he is more sat- 
missive, amorous, and confident than ever ; he is tormenting rm 
for a private interview to make his proposals in form, and I must 
hear what he has to say— it will be glorious; and I shall hart 
the gratification of giving him a lesson. He who knows men so 
-eQ, It 13 right that he should know something of women also.' 
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Her insulting laugh began again. The reader may imagine the 
rage, shame, contempt, and spite I felt during this conversation, 
and the horrible dread I was in lest I should be discovered in my 
hiding place. The brother and sister still continued to con- 
verse in the same tone. At last they separated; Julia was alone, 
and my agony increased as I felt I must be found out. She 
approached her mirror, took ofiP her head dress, let down her 
beautiful hair, and looked more enchanting than ever; but the 
more her natural channs embellished her, the more her false 
heart filled me with horror. I thought I saw Lucifer under the 
form of an angel, and my only desire was to get away from her 
as far and as fast as I could. She took up her light and came 
singing into the alcove, I summoned up all my courage. She 
drew aside the curtain, saw me, and, uttering a loud scream, 
drew back exclaiming, "Bemrode! good heavens! what brings 
you here ?" " I only came to acquire a knowledge of the hearts 
of women," replied I, " and I have obtained my lesson, I thank 
you for it," I said, with a low bow, at the same time opening the 
door of the apartment. She was so completely taken by surprise 
that she let me escape without a single word; but she directly 
followed me, her candle in her hand; and when I reached the 
bottom of the stair case, I again turned round and made her a 
low bow. *' Good night, dear Bemrode," said she, with a smile, 
" adieu, till to-morrow." I opened the house door without reply, 
she shut it after me, drew the bolt, and thus terminated my in* 
fatuation for the beautiful JuHa. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE VISIT. 



Full sixteen years after I had taken possession of my living, I 
was late one summer evening walking up and down my room, 
expecting my family to come in, who had been busily engaged in 
gathering fruit, a knock at the door startled me, and I thoiufht it 
must be one of the villagers who wanted to see me. I said 
" come in," and I saw before me a woman in a long black cloak, 
with a dirty coarse cloth bonnet, a very common-looking person- 
age altogether ; but it was so dark I could not distinguish her 
features. " What is your business ?" said I. *' Oh dear sir," said 
she, with a half Flemish and half Saxon accent, '* I have come 
from a great distance ; my home was at Hanau ; but my husband 
is dead and left his affairs in great disorder ; he left me with a son 
in wretched poverty, and I am now on my way to Halberstat to 
join my brother; but. Rev. sir, I have not one farthing in the 
world." I put my hand into my pocket with the intention of re- 
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Uavinff her. " From Ha&aii to Halbentat," said I, ^* why, yon are 
out of your road." ** Perhaps so, I oame on foot, and I am not 
well ao<]|uamted with the road. I stopped at the Inn called the 
Grozier in passing through the village, and hearing that you were 
the Vicar, 1 thought, my dear Mr. Bemrode, I should like to come 
and see you. Is it possible you do not rememhcnr me?" ** No," 
said I, " not at all ; I do not know that I ever saw you ; what ia 
your name ?" " My maiden name was Goldman." This did not 
enlighten me, for I had never thought of Julia but as the 
beautiful Julia; her family name was quite effaced from my 
memory. ** Ooldman,'' said I, trying to recall my ideas. " Tes, 
Julia droldman ; surely you cannot have forgotten Julia." I was 
thunderstruck, and in one moment all the whole period of our 
separation seemed to have vanished away. I could recall to my- 
self nothing but the image of the fascinating Julia, with her light 
hi her hand, advancing towards the alcove where I was con- 
cealed, her hair about her shoulder in all the blaze of her youtb, 
pride, and beauty ; and before me stood the coarse figure, in her 
long black mantle, hideous bonnet, and close cut hair. *' Good 
heavens ! Julia Goldman !" said I, ahnost expecting this apparition 
to vanish and leave behind the Julia of former days ! but at that 
moment our old Mary entered with the lights, which, falling 
directly upon her, I could hardly restrain a cry of surprise and 
almost terror. Not one feature was there to recall what she had 
been. Her complexion, once so fair, was yellow and tanned, and, 
as it were, stretched over the bony features; her sunk hollow eyes 
stared in a vacant sort of manner ; her aquiline nose, which we aU 
used to admire so much, appeared horridly long, and gave her 
countenance an expression of harshness and boldness ; the peails 
of her mouth had disappeared, or were anything but pearls. Her 
gross looking figure, her uncovered hanos, all shocked me ; but 
what struck me most of all was an enormous dirty man's shoe, 
which I saw under her short round petticoats, and 1 contrasted it 
sadly with the beautiful little embroidered satin slipjser, which I 
used to admire so much. Such a sad reverse extinguished all re- 
mains of hatred in my breast; I felt only sadness and compassion. 
<* Julia Goldman !" said I, with an accent of the most tender pity. 
" Aye, Julia Goldman," she repeated, affecting a tone of levity, 
but nevertheless stepping back into the darkest comer of the 
room, " you did not expect to see me again, my dear Bemrode, 
and especially under such altered circumstances. I have su£Fer^ 
a good deal," said she, assuming a plaintive tone. " My husband 
hf^ a situation at Hanau, but he died destitute and mined 
After his death, having absolutely nothing left, I determined I 
would go to my brother, but I am now perfectly pennyless ;" and 
Indeed her whole appearance proved it. I was silent, I could not 
speak; my heart was oppressed; and I did not even dare to look at 
*. Abserbed in the memory of the past a thousand confused 
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and painful xeooUeetions crowded upon me. '* Will you then do 
nothing for your old Mend, dear Bemrode?" said she. The word 
friend forcibly recalled to my mind the sccfne behind the curtain.; 
but I lifted up my eyes towards her, and told her she should rest 
herself some days' at our house, and that I expected my wife 
every moment "Oh, no, no," cried she vehemently, *'ti)at is 
impossible!" Her refusal, and the manner of it, touched me 
much. " Why not?** said I. " Oh, no, no, I could not show 
myself dressed in this manner. Give me a trifle to help me on, 
it is all I require." I gave her all the money I had in the house. 
She took it greedily, and quickly retired, thinking she heard foot- 
steps on the stairs. It was my wife. I had given her every parti- 
cular of my adventure with Julia, and I at once told her who it 
was whom she had met, and bow deeply affected I felt by seeing 
the poor creature in such a condition. At that moment I would 
have given her almost anything, and I foolishly expected my wife 
to enter into and partake of my excited feelings. I was then quite 
taken aback, when she said with the greatest coldness, " she is 
justly punished for her wickedness and vile coquetry ; I don't feel 
the least pity for her." I was quite dumb founded. I did not know 
my Augusta. It is true she was always of a very calm tempera- 
ment, and not inclined to be led away by exciting scenes; but 
she was always tender and compassionate, and I really felt quite 
indignant — but I was wrong; I forgot that Augusta was a 
woman, and my wife, and that she knew nothing of Julia except 
her perfidious conduct to me, and how much I had been caught 
by her; she had not seen her either in her fonner brilliancy or her 
present misery, and it was natural that she should judge more 
coolly than I ; but I was unjust towards her, and reprimanded 
her sharply for her harshness. '* Augusta," I said, ''your heart 
is like a flint." She looked at me astonished, and left the room, 
saying, "supper was just ready." I remained behind a few 
moments to recover my equanimity, thoiigh I could not quite get 
over my spleen against my wife. I foimd her at her large family 
chest, occupied in packing up a bundle of linen and other 
things. " I think," said she, as I came in, " that that poor 
woman is in want of (dothes, we will send her some." I went up 
to her, pressed her hand, and examined her packages; every 
thing in it was very good, but plain and coarse. I had still 
the beautiful Julia so fresh in my imagination, that I should 
JiaTO been glad if the things had been more elegant and be- 
coming a lady, but I did not dare to express it, particularly 
BA my wife herself was always most simply dressed. But there 
•viras one article which did most particularly annoy me to think 
of> and that was tiie hideous man's shoe; it was continually 
liefore my eyes, contrasted with the embroidered satin slipper, 
^oid I did say, "my dearest Augusta, will you, like a kind 
oreataxe, just put into your bundle a pair of your prettiest slip- 
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pen. ' If you could only liaye seen those sbe used to wear, and 
those she has now, it must be impossible for her to walk m 
them." My children were looking on, all curiosity ; I briefly nar- 
rated to them something of the history of the unhappy woman, 
and saidi " think of the dreadful change, and so beautmil, so bril- 
liant, so surrounded by admirers, like a queen in the midst of her 
court, and now obliged to beg her bread through Germany, with 
the coarse heavy shoes of a man." My voice faltered, so that even 
my wife was touched, she reopened her packet and added two 
chemises of fine linen, and all the money she possessed ; but 
all my eloquence did not prevail on her to add any slippers, for 
she cooUy observed, that if people were compelled to walk, strong 
shoes would be much more useful. Our maid was then sent off 
to the inn with the bundle. Julia received it without a word, or 
sending back any acknowledgment; but the next morning I got 
a note which perfectly confounded me ; it was on a piece of greasy, 
dirty paper, and a dreadfdl scrawl. Instead of testifying any 
^adtude for our present, she asked for more, and threatened to 
inform my wife of our former intimacy. From that moment my 
pity vanished ; anger and contempt succeeded ; I looked upon her 
as a mere audacious mendicant, and I sent her word she had 
better quit the village directly. 8he did so, and for some time I 
heard no more of her; till about a month or two afterwards I was 
surprised to see her appear very respectably dressed in the castle 

Sew. She had been engaged as housekeeper to the agent, and I 
card also all her intermediate history, from the time I first lost 
sight of her. After having played with the feelings of so many 
men, she at last found one who proved her match, and acquired 
over her that command which she had so long exercisea over 
others. He was a libertine, unprincipled, and vulgar ; he piqued 
her vanity, played with her affections, and actually got hold of 
her heart, which had before seemed so invulnerable; she was 
caught in her own trap ; seduced by the villain, who boasted of 
his triumph, so as to leave no doubt of her fall ; and from that 
moment Julia sank from a divinity, worshipped by all men, to a 
mere puppet, who was treated with familiarity and contempt 
All who had ever had serious intentions towards her, at once 
retired, and her court daily diminished. Accustomed to the 
lK)ciety of men, sbe could not do without it, and thought to retain 
them by her complaisance. She daily became more and moi« 
blown upon, and degraded, and any hope of a really respectable 
connection was at an end ; but still she resolved to many, and 
made use of all her wiles and art to effect it, but the prestige was 
destroyed. Grief, rage, and her mode of life, destroyed her fresh- 
ness, her charms, and her hopes. All the attractions, the happi- 
ness, and the projects of this ambitious girl vanished, and her 
%aier'8 fortune was swaUowed up in his experiments ; so that at 
n death Juha found herself destitute and forsaken. She suddenlT 
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^sappeared, was absent for several years, and no one knew what 
had become of her. She as suddenly reappeared, with a son of 
twelve yeai-s old, calling herself the widow of a public officer. 
Her boy was very handsome, but very vicious, and always laughed 
when she was spoken of as a widow, and, in short, the truth of 
her story was never ascertained. She did not go to her brother; 
but, as I have before stated, took the situation of housekeeper at 
the castle. *^ She deserves no pi^, indeed," said I, to m}r wife* 
when I showed her the note that I had received. ** No," said she, 
"but she was in need of our help, and had I seen this note 
yesterday I would still have sent her the clothing. What were 
you and Charles reading yesterday," said she, *' in one of your 
Leatben authors ? it was almost as true as if it had been taken 
from the Bible." ** It was from Aristotle," said I, " and the senti- 
ments are really scriptural ; ' it is better to suffer injustice than 
to be unjust.'" "And may we not also say," said she, "it is 
better to be destitute oneself than not to succour the unforr 
tunate?" "Surely so, my dearest Augusta, and we may say so 
without blushing. * " Well," said she, laughing, " we certainly 
may have a conscience clear on this subject to-day, for I actually 
put in the bundle every farthing we had except yoiu- gold coins." 
Now these coins were about a dozen gold ducats, of very old date, 
which had been given to me by my father-in law, and which 
I always had kept in reserve for any very pressing occasion. 
** Excellent woman," said I, " you will see we shall be no worse 
off to-morrow, imless some chance visitor should happen to 
come, for I also gave all the money I had by me." "Mine had 
been intended to purchase a new hat for Elizabeth," said she^ 
**but she will do without it." "Oh, she will be much happier," 
replied I, "our good Eliza wiU think so, I am sure; and this very 
note proves how miserable the wretched woman must be." My 
wife pressed my hand, and we returned to the room where the 
childem were sitting. Charles happened to be reading in Plutarch, 
tbe passage where Diogenes was asked in what manner he would 
revenge an injury? by striving to become still more virtuous, and 
beaping benefits on my enemies, he replied. " Bead that once 
more," said I. He did so. I looked at my wife, she smiled, and 
understood me. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE MENDICANT. 

About an hour after this conversation, which I wrote down that 
1 might not forget it, a man, with a most comfortable great coat, 
^ame into my «oiurt yard. I was in the general sitting room. 
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with mT family, and was goinff oat to ask his bnainesB, when he 
knocked at the door, and walked in. He had not q>oken two 
words before I comprehended that he had oome to ask asBftStance. 
I was dreadfully annoyed to be obliged to tell him I had not a 
single penny. A glance at my win gave me courage, and 
especially as the man, from hie appearance, really did seem far 
better off than myself; in tact, lus clothing was really irary 
superior. He looked at all my childrm, and then presented his 
request, which was for a small sum of money. I looked at his 
comfortable coat and felt my heart as hsid as a stone. ** Sir," 
said I, " I think, with your appearance, I should be ashamed to 
ask charity from a man who you cannot suppose can be very 
rich ; I assure you, too, I have it not in my power, and, moreoyer, 
I should not think it right " " My dress, said he, in a mild ttme, 
and without appearing the least offended, " is reaUy that which 
ought to excite your compassion, for with such a dress you may 
imagine how sad it must be for me to become a begear." This 
address at once touched my heart, and melted it nke a wann 
shower on the ice of winter. I saw my wife also oyercome, and 
that she had begged the poor man to be seated. I thought bow 
I could make bun amends for my harshness, and felt that yromen 
have much more tact and delicacy than men ; bat still I had no 
money, snd what could I do ? " My yery drees, sir," repeated he, 
" proves to you how much I am to be nitied. I have known 
happier days, but misfortune has overtucen me, and oh how 
cruel it is when one is forced to resort to charity. BeliefTe me, 
dear sir, the hardest of all trials is to feel oneself exposed to 
contempt" Mina, my second daughter, and all the younger 
children, who had been staring at him with curiosity, turned 
away their eyes and blushed with confusion ; Elizabeth, on the 
contrary, my} eldest daughter, who was of a most timid dispo- 
sition, and who bad withdrawn into a comer of the room to 
hide her tears, whilst I spoke so roughly, now advanced toyraids 
bim wiHx an air of the kindest interest, as if to prove to him that 
his misfortunes did not excite any contempt ** My harshness," 
said I, in a broken voice, "was not from my heart; a sad 
necessity obliges me to refuse you even a trifling assistanoe, for w« 
have not really one six-pence in the house." " No," said my wife, 
"for we gave every penny yesterday to a miserable woman." 
The emotion of the poor man was very apparent, he walked up 
and down, wiped his eyes, and then said, with a low boyy, " i 
ask you a thousand pardons, for putting you to the pain of 
refusing me." My wife asked him to stop and breakfast, which, 
after some hesitation, he agreed to. The children, full of impatience 
to show their sympathy, all ran out and fetched in something; 
and we quickly sat down to our repast The stranger cried out 

^beu we had flmahed our mealThe said he waTin haste to 
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continue his jonmey, and that he shonld take with him whereyer 
he went the remembrance of our kindness, and the sweet children 
who had shown so much feeling towards him. My wife begged 
him to wait one moment. She cast a significant look at me, and 
went to the drawer which contained the box of old coins. The 
children clapped their hands for they well understood what she 
wos about, and said, '* quite right, mamma.** She took out one 
of the ducats and gracefully presented it to the stranger, with a 
charm peculiarly her own. Me hesitated. *' Oh take it,** she 
cried, seeing that he still paused, and all the children joined in 
their little yoices. Elizabeth took bis hand, and said, in the 
most touching manner, ** do not refuse us ; do not let us think 
you were pained by our first reception of you." He took the 
ducat and bowed in silence ; but that silence was more expressiye 
than anything he could haye uttered. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

HY FAMILY. 



When the stranger spoke so feelingly of the misery of poyer^, 
he was quite right; and I had more Ihan once felt it so myself. 
My cure was a yery small one, and brought me in but Httie. In 
the first years of our married life, indeed, I found it quite suffi- 
cient. I jumped for joy almost when St. Silyester's day arriyed, 
and all my debts were paid, with a little stock left oyer to enable 
me to buy a ribbon, a cap, or some trifle for my Augusta, which 
I seldom failed to be able to do. Let not the rich laugh ; I owed 
nothing — I could present a gift to my wife — ^I was as rich as they. 
For three years eyery thing was most prosperous; on the fourth 
all thinffs went badly; and on St. Silyester's day that year, in- 
stead of rejoicing, 1 had the misfortune not only to haye no 
surplus, but also to haye a debt of twenty crowns. I would not 
liave told my wife if I could haye helped it; but as she kept the 
books it was impossible to hide it firom her. I had my little pre- 
sent for her, but I did not dare to giye it. I found her seated 
-v^tli her head on her hand, in a most melancholy attitude ; not 
-fireeping — ^but with a most anxious expression of countenance — 
niirsiiLg our little Charles, who was then at the breast. *' My 
3.eaT," said she, " we haye nothing left this year,'* in a most me- 
lancholy yoioe. I took our eldest daughter Elizabeth in my arms» 
and said, " yes, dear one, we have ; our dear children and our 
fond attachment to each other; and what do we want more?" 
My -wife's tears fdl on tlie cheek of the infant; I knelt down be- 
sidfe her, with Elizabeth still in my arms, and thanked God for 
ill luft mercies. Augusta extended her hands towards me, lifted 
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•tbem to heaven with an expreaaion of maternal tenderness and 
pride whioh I shall never forget. I thought her more beautiful 
at that moment than I had ever seen her before, even on the 
day when she pledged me her faith at the altar. Our rigid eco- 
nomy increased still more ; we kept up the most perfect appear- 
ance of respectability, and without diminishing any thing really 
requisite, we saved m a hundred little matters. I would not tor- 
ment the reader with the details, as they would appear Mvolous 
and tiresome on paper, but in reality they were most charming, 
for we knew actually how to change them into pleasures. We 
made it quite a fete day whenever my wife put on a new gown : 
it was the same with myself and my children, whenever we had 
a new garment ; and when, without any help, I had dug, pre- 
pared, and sown my little garden, I thought that what I saved 
by my industry I might fairly employ in my new year's gift, and 
enjoyed, beforehand, the pleasure I should confer. When the 
day arrived I arranged my children in steps, according to their 
age, and said to their mother, "Behold our treasures!" It was, 
indeed, a scene of real happiness and delight. In nine years we 
had six children. Heaven knows how Augusta contrived to dress 
them and ourselves comfortably and neatiy, and to feed us all 
heartily. But I have always said, maternal love can perform 
miracles. When my poor father-in-law died our circumstances 
became much more easy, and I put in reserve the old dueats fot 
any pressing case of need, or to assist me from time to time in 
brmging up my children. We lived so retired, that we were 
almost as if in an unknown island. All our neighbours were so 
much richer than we were, that we could not pretend to compete 
with them, therefore declined an intercourse which would have 
led us to expense beyond our means. Neither could we affoid 
to place our children at school. I took their education upon my- 
eelf, and at least I entered into it with the zeal and afiection of a 
most tender parent I had but few books, and those were chiefly 
classics ; neither had I any means to procure others. What 1 
bad, I had read a hundred times over; my wife even knew them 
almost by heaxt. In the winter evenings, whilst she was at h^ 
work, I used to translate them into German for her. I had 
learnt English at the University, and I had a few good works in 
that language ; I also knew French, but possessed only a singk 
volume m that language, therefore I had almost forgotten it 
My brother-in-law, the paper manufacturer, always brought mei 
every year, from Leipsic, the catalogue of the books which were 
sold at the great fair, and from time to time a few newspapers. 
60 that I did get some little insight into the progress of modem 
literature. Whenever I saw these catalogues my old desire for 
composing myself revived, and for some days I could think and 
*»peaJt of nothing else. Our German literature consisted of G^ 
-^ and the first volume of Klppstock. We read and reread thea 
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With a delight which would have enchanted their authors, could 
they only have witnessed it. When in our catalogues we saw the 
names oi Gesner, Mendelshom, and various others cited as stars of 
the first magnitude in the literary firmament, I saw the eyes of 
my children sparkle with desire to know their works, and I used 
to feel quite sad that I was unahle to procure them the pleasure 
of reading them. Ever since the death of my fiiend, the hrazier, 
whom I very soon got reconciled with, I had no acquaintance in 
the town. All my friends, the neighbouring clergy, had nothing 
but books on theology, so at lengtii I determined never to speak 
to my children of that which was beyond their reach, and to co^ 
lect all the scraps I could for my own private reading, which were 

fenerally loose sheets which were packed round the Bibles and 
•rayer books which I procured for my parish. My children 
enjoyed reading with a passion which tibey seemed to have im- 
bibed firom me. The three elder ones had read over my little 
library so often, that really the books were all but mere rags for 
the younger ones; but the good memory of the dear chOdren 
supplied &e deficiency ; and that which enchanted me most about 
them was their complete union ; their love for each other was 
more than fraternal ; perhaps it was firom the example of their 
paj*ents — ^perhaps because they had no other companions. The 
-winter was our principal time for study. My wifo desired that 
our girls should take lessons with their brothers, ** not perhaps,*' 
said she, " that it may be very useful to them, as all they will 
require is to learn to be good daughters and useful wives ; but I 
-wish the dear children to be unit^ together in every thing, and 
that they may love each other all the better for it." I thought it 
a queer notion of my wife's — ^though I indulged it ; especially 
-when I saw Charles so desirous, in his first English lesson, to 
make Elizabeth a partaker of it; and when I aiterwards heard 
the dear children congratulating each other on knowing the same 
things, I was as pleased as they were. But when the three elder 
ones requested that the little ones might also form part of the 
JEngflish class, I objected, because I had but one edition of Hume, 
-^^hich was our chief text book, and I said the book would not 
last out with so much using. But the zeal of my scholars soon 
•found a remedy ; they made complete copies, writing it out by 
t;ums ; and this exercise really gave them a most perfect knowledge 
of the language, so much the more as they took a pride in show- 
txigr that their mother's wish was right, and their own desires rea- 
sonable. An odd volmne or two of the Spectator were in like 
cuanner copied, and at last known by heart ; and about a dozen 
3:x6ellent works which I possessed, in English, were quite fami> 
Liar to them. My wife instructed them in music. Her talent had 
^een constantly cultivated firom the time of our marriage, but 
,^thont ever interrupting her household duties, or her attention to 
^er childx<en. She usuadly sat up an hour later, and rose an hour 
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Mriier, to faaTO time to pTactise. She played with the most peiibot 
taste and time, and with an expression seldom to be met with : 
and her singing, when she played imprompto — which she was 
senerally obliged to do, from possessing so little musio — ^was pe^ 
mot, the slow and melancholy heingthat which she chiefly preferred. 
Elizabeth and Ghaxies both made progress, and my fourth child 
also excelled. BCina, Louis, and Wilhelm, after many attempts, 
gave it up. After the English lesson, I used to retire to my stady 
with the ooys, to instruct them in the dead languages; necessi^ 
obliged me to adopt the same method as for Enghsh, namely, to 
•make them write out copies of my works, and it succeeded so 
well, and so thoroughly engrayed the lessons on their memories, 
that they had not half the trouble in learning that other boys 
haye. My little girls, after some time, petitioned to be admitted 
into the study whilst the Latin and Greek lessons of their bro- 
thers were going on, and my wife also pressed hard their peti- 
tion. After many refusals I at length consented, and I had no 
reason to repent of it. Tbe girls listened with pleasure — ^bnt 
nothing escaped them ; if their brothers made a mistake or pro- 
nounced badly, they would laugh — and thus oblige them, as ii 
were, to pay more attention. They often, also, asked them to 
explain some passage, and they neyer liked to appear to their si» 
tars ignorant Charles read well, but slow, and with rather t 
pedantic air. Mina called him the sohoolHUajster, and Charles 
took pains to read with grace. Louis hesitated and stammered, 
the gentle Elizabeth told him she could not xmderstand him, and 
Louis soon read more correctly. Do tell us some of those pretir 
fables of PhcBdnis, said Annette to little Wilhelm, and WiUidia 
quite proud of having something to teach« hastened to lean 
them, and wrote them out that he might be able to repeat then 
to his sister. My daughters used to sit and work, either at their 
spinning wheels, their knitting, or their sewing. Mina, the se- 
cond, was fuU of fun, and always had some Httle joke going on. 
Tbe boys persuaded their sisters to make translations with then, 
and two hours in the evening, once a week, were set apart for 
this purpose. This produced a spirit of emulation which w«s 
most useful in forming their style and drawing out their minds 
Each had their peculiar taste and manner, and all we had to do 
was to keep their ardour within bounds. I was really surprised 
myself to see how these young folks educated one another; is 
fiict, they were full of talent, and had acquired information vest 
much beyond their age, and that without ever leaving their nati^ 
village or their father's roof, and their mother and i were reallv 
proud of them and delighted in watohing their happiness anl 
their innocent enjoyment. No one can imagine the delightfi^ 
evenings we used to spend when seated round the table, aftert 
light isepast of fruit : each read by turns his Uttle traaalatton^ 

>ie girfsm the modem hinguages, the boys in the claaaos; e«h 
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enjoyed the saccess of the ether, and no feeling of envy ever 
introded itself. I used generally to finish the eyening with some 
instmctiye leotnre on the different enhjeots they had heen en- 
gage^ hi> which led to further oonveraation, and these oonTeraar 
tions seemed more fully to develop the dif^nt charaoters of my 
children. Elizabeth, the eldest girl, was exeeedingly amiable 
and tender-hearted. A heneyolent trait, or an anecdote of fnr 
temal or filial love, always drew forth her tears, and fed her 
natural tendency to melancholy. Mina used to say of her, she 
nerer oould enjoy any thing without weeping, and her descrip- 
tion really was not far from the truth. lue sulrjects ahe chose 
iot her exercises were always serious. Sophocles was her great 
fayonrite, because he said, '* that Uie greatest happiness of man 
consisted in his being mortal;" and l^dar she thought the first 
of poets, hecause he said, " life is but a dream and a shadow," 
which she considered a sublime thought *'You call life !no^ 
thing," said Mina — '*I think it isyery delightM; and as for 
man being a shadow, I think he is something yery substantial ; 
and I know I feel myself to be something." "Oh, Mina," 
said her sister, "life is indeed nothing but a yale of tears. 
Buffering, care, yain labours, sacrifices, and grief, ending with 
old age, which is too often despised, and the tomb, where one 
is soon forgotten." Well," said Mina, "I think life exceed- 
ingly agreeable and pleasant, all except the old age, which 
is a good way off, and the dark graye, which I do not like to 
think about.' Charles resembled his sister Elizabeth, though 
more free and energetic. He liked reading about the Spartans, 
and every thing that partook of austere virtue, especially Socrates 
and Diogenes. His sober tastes always provoked the laughter of 
Mina, hut never with illnature or sharpness. Elizabeth was the 
imiversal favourite ; but Mina, with her round face, little tumed«> 
up nose, and merry eyes, always amused and animated us. She 
and her sister, though so different in character, were inseparable. 
Louis was rather like Mina, and always loved his joke. He used 
to call his sisters HeracHtus and l5emocritus. Necessity had 
compelled me to have so much recourse to the ancient writers in 
my system of education, but I cannot help thinking the noble 
sentiments and fine examples which they contain might often be 
very usefully employed. My younger children were very much 
like the elder ones. Annette was sumamed the Sage, and "Wil-^ 
helm, Alexander the Great. Such was our course of life : in the 
spring and summer our labours in the garden rather took the 
place of our studies ; but still we sometimes reposed in an arbour, 
and amused ourselves with our books. I occasionally used to 
lament my poor children knew so little of modem literature ; but 
my wife used to say, " My dear husband, do let them be hap^ 
in what they do know ; what can they require more?" I replied, 
" Almost every thing. Why, when 1 read the lisU in th^ oata^ 



loffoee of the fair at Leipsio, of the hundieds of works compoflod 
iolely for the younff, I feel quite wretched. Think of the progress 
that has heen made in every science — ^natural history, hotany, 
mineralogy 1 Oh» how many things there are these poor chil- 
dren are totally ignorant of I" " Well, dear Mend," said Augusta, 
'* what great harm is it, even if they do not know the plants thiU 
grow in America, which country they are not the least likely ever 
to see ; or where the nrecious stones come from, which they are 
sure never to possess? I trust, dear one, that ihej will always 
know and appreciate the true gems, virtue, uprightness, and a 
keen sense of honour and duty." *' But," replied I, " surely you 
would like them to have some little idea of anatomy, the nerves 
and muscles of the human bodv, and the nature ana constitution 
of man." " Thev have a very hit knowledge of the human heart, 
Iny dear ; they themselves possess honest, simple, and true ooes. 
and that is all I care about." " Ah, my dear wife, that is the 
▼ery thing ! I lament you are in error there, for it is a science 
that I have made my very particular study ; but even that alten 
with the times ; and the nature of man undergoes as great vari- 
ations as kingdoms, nations, and the world itself, in all the 
modem books I see nothing so much thought of as philosi^hic 
romances, moral tales, and the secret history of the heart, vi'hc 
knows the fate that may await our daughters ; or who they ma? 
one day marry ; and I often think what they may lose by not 
having the power of pursuing their studies. And besides, in less 
than a year, they will know bv heart every book that I possess. ^ 
" WeU," said my wife, " if vou think it is so absolutely essential for 
them, why do you not maike use of the little store of medals and 
coins that my dear father gave you ? you could not employ it 
better. Go to the city, look out for yourself, and bring back 
what you think most desirable." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LIBRABIAN. 



In the evening, when we were all assembled, I astonished my dear 
children by informing them that there were thousands of boob 
beyond those which I possessed; in fact, that new ones wert 
being published every day, and that literature was cui inev 
haustible mine. I then told them that their mother and I hac 
resolved to devote our little treasure to the purchase of some o- 
these valuable works for the improvement and culture of thei; 
minds ; that I should start off the next morning and select ti« 
"Seat I could procure for them. Thfeir eyes sparkled with iov 

ey brought me the box which contained our treasure, aui 
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: trfaich had never been touched except for the mendicant before 
spoken of. We thought the whole might be worth about fifty 
crowns, and with this sum I reckoned I could purchase books 
enough to last them many years. " We will read them with the 
utmost care," said I, " and when we have extracted from them aU 
the gold we will sell them and purchase others, and by this 
means we shall procure oiu'selves a constant supply. I then pro* 
duced the last catalogue from the fair at Leipsic, and at all those 
books, which had rather a curious title, Mina called out *' bring 
that, papa, if you please;" Lewis asked for plays; Charles for 
poetry ; Wilhelm for the history of conquerers, or for travels; and 
Elizabeth for tragedies. I then took out some older catalogues, 
and they all called out for the romances, which were notified in 
them. I myself marked some works on natural history, geo- 
graphy, &c., &c., and the dear children spent the whole evening 
in the pleasing anticipation of the treat they should have, and 
looked forward to it with as much delight as other young people 
would to the most brilliant fetes and assemblies. The girls 
offered to knit two hours a day extra, to add to the frmd. And at 
break of day 1 started for the city, where I had not been for many 
a long year, accompanied by the benedictions of aU my family. 
I was rather puzzled with regard to my choice ; I knew from my 
catalogues the authors who were considered the most celebrated, 
but I was aware that celebriety is not always the true test of merit, 
especially as regards morality ; I, consequently, pondered a good 
deal of my journey as to my choice, and much wished that I had 
possessed a friend capable of advising me. I entered by chance 
the shop of the most celebrated librarian, and was quite dehghted 
to find myself surrounded by the works of the most celebrated 
authors ; but I could not help feeling mortified that nothing of 
my own was amongst them. Everything was arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and I felt a considerable sinking of the heart as I 
stopped at B, and thought of the pride, joy, and delight it would 
have been could I have seen in large letters Bemrode's Works. 
I thought of the respect with which all the young shopmen would 
liave looked at me when I told them I am Mr. Bemrode. There 
Tvere a good many purchasers in the shop, so I had plenty of 
-tixne to look around me, and then I commenced by ai^dng the 
price of some prayer books. At that moment a stout, good 
looking man entered through a side door ; he came up to me, 
sliook me warmly by the hand, and said, " welcome, good pastor, 
to your own home. ' " My home," said I. " Yes, your home," 
Bald he ; and then looking round at his well furnished shelves 
Ij0 said, " your home in more respects than one. Are not our 
g^rst and best writers theologians, philologists, philosophers, and 
pxioralists, historians, mathematicians, metaphysicians? do they 
^ot all begin with theology? which is, indeed, the basis of aU 
5oi©nce, even including jurisprudence and medicine. But even 
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now move ihan two-tfaixds of my whole ooUeotion ooBaist in works 
of theologY." He then aeked me my name, and the name of my 
parisht ana when I said Bemrode and Eizebaoh, he repeated the 
words in a vety particnlar manner, and with a most peculiar ex- 
pression of oonntananoe* he pressed my hand in a still more Mendlv 
manner, and begged me to remain and breakfast with him, which 
invitation I accepted with pleasuse. The kind reception I had 
met with, decided me at once. I found I had lighted upon s 
Mend, so I took out my treasure at once and displayed it before 
him, and begged him to advise me as to the best works for me to 
purchase. Me took uf the old coins and smiling, said, " this is 
rare money, I must give you merchandize without alloy in ex- 
diange. What do you require, orthodoxy, or heterodoxy, or 
something between the two-— neither flesh nor fowl ?'* ** I do not 
want theology," replied I, *' I have mine fixed both in my head 
and in my heart; and, indeed, the only book I really care about 
on that subject, is this," laying my hand upon the Bible. " £yer 
since I have been in my own little village, I have never found 
any occasion to enter into scholastic disputes." " You are right, 
dear pastor, there is a deal of disputing just now about theology, 
and as for philosophy we might say it has long been asleep, and is 
now awaking in a very dreamy kind of way ; for our philosophers, 
like all dreamers, have some very wild and incoherent thoughts." 
** I should like," said I, " to take home with me three or four 
romances that you can recommend, to form the taste of my chil- 
dien, and give them some notion of the world without hurting 
the purity of their minds." The bookseller shook his head a^ 
made no reply. " I wish also for some works on natural history, 
ceography, and poetry ; in short, all those subjects most likely to 
be useful to a family, who have lived in the greatest seclusion. 
My little nest egg has long been laid bve for a case of need, and I 
kiM>w of no more important one than that of instructing ajid ren* 
dering happy my children." '* And are they girls ?" said he, with a 

Sensive aur " Three boys and three girls. My wife and I have 
one the best we could for their education ; but our means are 
limited, and I feel they want the polish of the world, and the 
advantage of modem literature, though for their ages they oer 
tainly are well informed, and throughly acquainted with my whok 
library." " Of what books is it composed ?" said the librarian, 
with a thoughtful air. I named them. He knit his brow with a 
still more embarrassed air. ** Do you mean," said he, *' that yoin 
children have read all these books from end to end." *'YeB, vritb 
the exception of about one hundred pages, unfit for them, whicb 
I cut out. Had I listened to my wife perhaps I should haw 
taken out still more ; but you have not an idea how innocent my 
children are." " Put up your ducats, dear pastor, and dine wiUi 
me to-day. I have veir shortly to make a journey to Eizebach 
-^ buamess. MeanwhUe I will lend you a few volumes to satiot'T 
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the curiosity of your children, and I will pick yon out some works 
of real value, and bring with me when I come. Works in which 
you will find the deepest knowledge of the human heart; but 
from which, I much doubt, if your wife will not require you to 
suppress many pages, and which I should advise you to read over 
with her before you put them into the hands of the children." 
He then took me up stairs into a very handsomely furnished 
room, in which were seated a middle aged lady, and four vounger 
ones. He took from the hands of the youngest a book which she 
was reading, and, putting it into his pocket, said, " if you want it 
you will find it in my room," then taking from a glass case three 
or four voliunes magnificently bound, he placed them on a table. 
The young ladies gazed at me with a bold and disdalnfiil air, 
which made me feel very uncomfortable, though their uncle pre- 
sented me to them as a valued friend. We conversed together in 
the recess of the window, on difierent subjects of literature and 
theology. By degrees other persons came in and the conversation 
became general. When it changed to the modem works I was 
obliged to keep silent, especially as regarded the theatre, the news of 
the day, and the fine arts. The young ladies displayed all their 
talents, and thefr uncle showed me their drawings, which I 
thought most masterly ; they played on the piano-forte with such 
skill that I imagined it a new mstrument, the style was so totally 
different from uiat of my wife and children ; wey moved their 
heads, their shoulders, and thefr whole figures as if it were impos" 
sible to produce the proper sound without it, and I thought how 
exoessively difficult it must be. It seemed to me as if my friend 
was wishmg to draw my attention towards them, and to show 
me the sort of education which I desfred to give to my children ; 
but if he thought so he was wrong, for I was very far from 
wishing to see my dear, simple, good children arrive at such a 
degree of elegance, assurance, freedom and decision, as these 
young ladies showed in thefr opinions and judgments. At din- 
ner the conversation was brilliant and animated, and that I might 
not appear utterly ignorant, I quoted some verses of Gellert, 
w^hich appeared to me apropos to the subject under discussion ; 
they smiled, and did not seem to think much of Gellert. My host 
frowned, and immediately said something kind to me, and turned 
off my attention, as if to prevent my noticing thefr want of 
courtesy to a poor country parson. After dinner he gave me the 
books i had seen him put aside, renewed his caution to read 
them first with my wife ; and then, taking down from the shelf a 
large thick volume, he said, '' as thev know English they will find. 
here plenty to amuse them till I come." It was a work on 
ii.atural history, full of the most beautiful engravings. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BSADIMG. 

My family came some distance to meet me ; and I could read 
in their countenances the anxious impatience with which they 
awaited my report. I gave them a full account of my visit, and 
told them the lihrarian had promised to come and see u& '* Oh 
let us have the books, dear father/' they exclaimed, with spark- 
ling eyes. On my journey home I had looked cursorily through 
them, and saw quite enough to show me that the librarian was 
right in advising me to read them before giving them to the 
children. As soon as we reached home I put into &eir hands the 
beautiful book of natual history, with its fine engravings. " But 
the others, dear father ; we want to see all." I told them it would 
be time enough when that one was finished. They begged at 
least to look at the titles ; but I remained firm. They then set to 
work to read their natural history. The new ideas it imparted to 
them filled them with interest, and their old favourite, Pliny, was 
quite at a discount; but the more pleased they were, the more 
tneir cmiosilT was whetted to see the others. When they had 
gone to bed 1 took out the books, which were by the most cele- 
brated authors, and, in a low voice, commenced reading them to 
my wife. Most true it was that the style was most attractive ; it 
hfiui upon me the efiect of the most beautiful music, and the 
interest increased in every page. I quite understood the smile of 
disdain at my quotation m)m poor old Gellert. The easy and har- 
monious language, flowing as rapidly as the author s thoughts; the 
life, warmth, and precision, — not a word too much. Oh, what a 
difference to the prosy style of the old writers ! We felt ourselves 
so drawn on by it that we could not quit our book. The passions 
were painted with such truth and energy. The misfortunes of 
the hero really seemed as if they were my own, and I was compelled 
to stop reading, for my tears quite blinded me. Love was des- 
cribed in such glowing colours, that the most icy heart must 
have been moved, and I laid the book down and exclaimed, 
" this reading is indeed much too exciting and dangerous to put 
into the hands of our dear children." To my utter astonishment 
my wife did not appear to^think so, and I continued, after some dis* 
sertation with her, till I arrived at a most painful description of a 
scene of infidelity, her indignation was then roused at once. She 
could not imagine how the author could possibly undertake to 
offer excuses on the plea of the weakness or the human heart, and 
she begged me to put aside the book, and agreed it would never 
do to permit the young ones to get hold of it. She and I still 
differed though in our opinions ; for I only considered that the 
author delienated with too much power, but she contended he did 
^ot correcdy describe, or at all with truth ; and we agreed to look 
*he others the next day, and we still found the same defect. 
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By the side of the most suhlime descriptions of yirtae were the 
most seducing images of vice, so that we were at one moment 
touched with enthusiasm and delight, and the next horrified and 
trouhled, and yet drawn on hy the charm of the style, and the 
interest of the situations. We, accordingly, locked them all up, 
confining ourselves to the natural history, and awaiting, with 
some impatience, the arrival of our lihrarian. He came at last, 
and was greeted with a warm welcome. After a few moments he 
took me aside, and said, " well, what did you think of the hooks I 
lent you ? did you read them ?" I told him that, notwithstanding 
the undouhted heauty of their style, and their great interest, I 
had too much concern for the innocence of my children to allow 
them to peruse them. I also imparted to him my conversation 
with my wife; he regarded her with a look of interest, seated him- 
self in the midst of the children, and though at first they were 
rather shy, his kind manner soon put them at their ease, and he 
drew out their different characters. Elizaheth was the most silent, 
but her sweet smile spoke volumes, and Mina talked for her and 
herself too; Charles brought forth various sentences from his 
favourite authors ; and the three younger ones climbled up upon 
his knees. I hardly knew what to make of him, he seemed quite 
aJQPected ; he constantly embraced the children, and looked at us with, 
an air of great emotion. The conversation soon became general, 
and the children expressed their sentiments with modesty, and 
yet with perfect freedom. Elizabeth sat down to the piano, and 
played several airs with her own variations, and I was surprised 
to see how pleased our guest appeared, for undoubtedly the instru- 
ment I had heard at his house was very superior to ours ; and his 
nieces certainly worked away much harder at it. After a little 
while he asked to see the garden ; our girls then went to look about 
the dinner; and, ailer strolling a little while, we sat down in the 
arbour, he between us, and holding a hand of each, which he 

Sressed with emotion, whilst the tears stood in his eyes. ** My 
ear sir," said I, with great surprise, "what is the matter r* 
'* You are,*' said he, " a happy father and mother; your children 
are charming, and deserve all the tenderness you have for them. 
It is not the first time I have been witness to your affectionate 
and happy union. You do not remember me, and are little aware 
that you have been my benefactor. When you were in my shop, 
the moment I heard your name, and beheld your old ducats, I 
<3annot describe to you how I felt, and how anxious I was to ob- 
tain your friendship, and that of yoiu* family; but enough of this, 
for the present. I want some things out of my carriage ; he then 
sent to the inn for it, and produced several bottles of good wine, 
find a large parcel of books, which he gave the children. " Trust 
xne, dear friend," said he, " they may read them ; I knew jovi 
t;aste.'* " I have no taste," replied I, " except for unsophisticated 
xsature." " And that is the best and truest, said he, putting hit 
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hand on my Bhoulder; and he then launched forth into the 
kindest oommendations of our children, their talents, their educa- 
tion, their innocence, and the true and genuine taste they displayed. 
" And now you must know, my good host, that ahout six months 
ago, as I was making a little tour with some Mends, our carriage 
hroke down in your yillage, and we were forced to stop at the 
Crozier Inn ; it happened to he quite fuU, and the people were 
smoking and enjoying a quiet glass: consequently, the ^mes of 
the tobacco rendered the air of the parlour rather unpleasant. In 
a comer of the kitchen we perceived a beggar woman and her 
son, a boy about twelve years old. We were told our carriage 
would not be properly repaired before the next day. The idea of 
passing the night in such a close place was very disagreable to us. 
we asked what sort of person the vicar was, and felt inclined to 
ask his hospitalitv for the night. One of the peasants imme- 
diately commenced your praises, and all the rest joined, extolling 
your Kindness, your disinterestedness, your zeal, charity, and warm 
interest in your people, your tenderness to your femodly, whom 
they also described; they added, yoiu: means were very small, and 
one and all spoke of you with the greatest warmth, and lamented 
you were not better off. Speaking of your large family, but 
adding that you were also a friend to all in need, we were greatly 
interested ; and the schoolmaster happening to come in, we heaid 
from him the history of your first coming into the parish. This 
raised our curiosity to be acquainted with you ; but we felt we 
could not put you to the expense of entertaming us. We asked 
your name, that we might note it down in our tablets. The in- 
stant that the schoolmaster pronounced the word Bemrode, the 
begger woman started up, and left the room. We heard her ask 
the way to the vicarage, and saw her proceed thither. Some time 
after we saw her return, and perceived she had some money ; she 
counted it, and directly ordered a good supper and a private 
chamber. We concluded you had given it to her, which confirmed 
the report of your charity. A few moments after a servant maid 
arrived with a large bundle, which she handed to the woman, 
who took it and said nothing ; she presently after opened it, and 
I confess, my dear pastor, we then began to doubt a little of your 
poverty, for we saw a large supply of linen and comfortable 
clothing, and a little parcel of money, which the woman began to 
reckon directly. We said it is impossible the parson can be so 
very poor, if he has a large family, and is able to give such ex- 
tensive alms. We asked again the amount of yomr income, and 
thought it quite out of proportion with yoiur beneficence." "Oh!" 
exclaimed I, " it was a peculiar case ; the begger was a former 
acquaintance, whom I had known in better days." And I related 
something of my former adventures with her. He laughed, and 
said, " quite right, my dear sir, we should always forgive our 
mies. But, however, do you remember another begger, who 
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visited you the following mornings and to whom you gare a gold 
coin ? Perhaps you may recognize it, for there it is." I instantly 
recollected the harshness with which I had at first repulsed the 
mendicant, and said, '* Oh, I did refuse the man at fii^t, he was 
so well dressed, and his whole person and appearance so strong 
and healthy ; hut he was a very singular man/' " Yes, very 
singular he was, in fact, he was my Mend." " Your friend ? 
" Yes, the friend with whom I was travelling, and he is rather 
singular; hut, nevertheless, a very good man, an author, a poet, 
and a writer of romances. He travels ahout in order to study 
nature, and is very successful. I print his works for him, and 
am much interested in the success of them. I douht not that he 
will make a most interesting description of you ; and as I shaU 
make money hy it, why I regard you as my henefactor. We 
thought a long while how it would be possible to introduce our- 
selves to you in the best manner, and at last my friend hit on the 
plan which he adopted. When he returned I could hardly make 
out whether he was most pleased or affected. He showed me 
your piece of gold ; related the details of his visit, which equally 
affected me, and left the ducat with me to return it to you some 
day or other, and here it is," said he, " so now put it back again 
•with its companions." " But," said I, " you do not mean really 
that your friend will put us into his book?" " He is at this very 
moment doing so," replied he ; " and you will be well pleased 
^trhen you see it, and so shall I, and the public generally. I 
ought to have sent you back your coin before ; but, like too many 
persons who are not in real need, I allowed the pressure of affairs 
to make me forget it ; in short, I put it off from day to day, but 
fully intended doing it, when I again should come my rounds. 
Meanwhile chance brought you to my house, you told me your 
name, I saw your ducats, and my recollection was vividly brought 
back to the facts. If I did not at once tell you this before, it was 
because I also wished to furnish a chapter to my friend's book, 
and now," said he, laughing, " I have done it." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE INVITATION AND THE CONSULTATION. 

I shall henceforth call my good friend by his Christian name, 
Prederic. At home he always went by the name of Uncle Fre- 
deric, and he wished all of us to adopt it. He spent a long 
3&y with us, which he thoroughly enjoyed ; and, before taking 
Jiis leave, he took my wife and I aside, and begged us to return 
all the romances which he had lent to us, saying, " My dear YU 
oar, I have seen enough to be convinced that the mode of educa- 
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lion 7<m have adopted is 'most excellent I am quite enchanted 
with the information, talents, and perfect innocence of your chil- 
dren. I douht not, in the course of time, you will find that they 
will, of themselves, make out many romances for you. Eliza- 
heth, I am sure, has a heart pre-eminently disposed to soft and 
tender affections ; hut, take my word for it, that even the very 
host works of fiction would form a very isjurious study to her. 
All that is to he learnt from them of good, such as correct and 
elegant tastes, or examples of virtue and heroism, your pupils' 
own hearts will teach them : in fact, the elder ones dready have 
their minds very fully developed ; and as for the younger ones, if 
they were to take to romance reading, it would only give them ficti- 
tious ideas, and replace the true and honest feelings of -the heart 
with morhid and erroneous notions, — so again i say, give me 
hack my romances ; the only one I will allow shaU he that which 
will give the history of you and your old ducats. If that 
should descrihe your young family as I find them now, it will he 
perfectly harmless.'* "What!" said my wife, opening her eyes 
with a look of extreme astonishment, " you do not mean to say 
any one would think of writing a hook ahout us ! — why, there 
would he nothing to tell. I often wonder how my hushand, who 
writes down every thing, contrives to make out the pages of his 

1'oumal." " Because, my dearest Augusta," replied I, " every 
lour of your life furnishes me with some trait wluch is most inte- 
resting to my feelings, and is a true picture of domestic happiness 
and virtue ;' and such pictures, I feel sure, would also interest all 
feeling and affectionate hearts. If such a hook were written, it 
would not he a romance, for your sentiments are all right and 
good, and such as I should not fear laying hefore the eyes of any 

one. It is true we have not many stirring events to relate " 

" And I pray heaven," said Augusta, " that we never may have 
any of such a nature as to furnish the suhject of a romance. It 
is quite enough for us, if we perform the duties of our station, 
serving God, and acting up to the dictates of our conscience." 
" What you have said, dear friend," replied Frederic, " is much 
hetter worth printing than anv romance; for nothing will suit the 
puhlic taste, in these sorts of works, hut assassinations, poison- 
ings, ahductions, and misfortune upon misfortune, and heaven 
preserve you from ever furnishing such subjects of interest. But 
there are still some readers who would take a pleasure in the de- 
tails of a life as simple and unvaried, hut as well regulated, as 
yours is; still, I say, never permit your children to read any 
romance whatever — ^till — they also have children of their own." 
I was so struck with the earnestness of Uncle Frederic, that I 
immediately called in the elder children, and placing all the 
romaiioes in his hands, I told them, in a solemn accent, neTer 
^ ^f^ *^®^ works, 83 they were most unfit for them. Elizaheth 
-^d Charles at once said, they should never wish to do bo. But 
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Mina looked, with a longing and curious eye, after them, which 
the good Uncle Frederic was occupied with packing up. I then 
walked out into tlie garden with him, and miparted to him the 
intense desire I had to hecome known as an author ; and told 
him the titles of a dozen different works that I had meditated, 
and indeed already prepared for commencing. " Well/' said he, 
laughing, "you have gone a good way, in writmg down the titles, 
for I know some excellent authors who never can fix upon a pro- 
per title, and very often their publisher is obliged to do it for 
them ; in fact, the title is very j&equently that which sells the 
book ; but, my good Mend, don t imagine that the trade of an 
author is a happy one — on the contrary ; and 1 consider it an act 
of Mendship to warn you of it ; it brings nothing but trouble and 
vexation ; for if an author acquires popularity, he has not a mo- 
ment's tranquillity — all eyes are upon him — he is persecuted, cri- 
ticised, plagiarised, cut up in reviews, and tormented to death." 
"But," said I, "can I not write anonymously?" "That would 
be ten times worse," said he ; " the journalists would force you to 
acknowledge your name, or they would guess it, and be twice as 
severe upon you ; and, besides, an honest man ought always to 
acknowledge his own work." I was certainly discouraged for the 
moment, but, for all that, 1 resolved that I would not renounce 
my literary projects, and my great intimacy with so celebrated a 
bookseller appeared to me to be a most favourable prognostic of 
my success, rrederic pressed us much to come and return his 
visit — ^my wife, our three elder children and myself. Augusta at 
first refused, for she dreaded the idea of meeting the romance 
w^riting mendicant, and that he would put us really into one of 
bis books. She made the excuse that our children would be 
shy and awkward, and that their dress would not do for the city ; 
but he combated all her arguments, saying it was high time they 
sbould gain a little courage, and that dress did not constitute 
character; and, he added also, that there would be no one but 
liis own family, saying, I cannot ask the mendicant, because 
be is now travelling. My wife yielded, only requiring a little 
more time for some necessary preparations; and I was too de- 
lighted to cement a Mendship so agreeable to me. The children 
v^ere enchanted at the prospect of the excursion, never having 
left home before; they loaded him with caresses, and kissed 
tlieir hands to him, with repeated good byes, a^ long as he re- 
mained in sight. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PREPARATIONS. 



I could not understand what the preparations could be which 
xmy wife deemed necessary, for I knew that in our little village 
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no articles of fashionable dress could be procured ; and besLdes, 
I thought wy wife and chDdren so channing, that no change 
could be required for them. But she told me that as they were 
going to the house of a rich man, and it was also a first visit, 
that they must be properly turned out, or the contrast between 
them and Uncle Frederic's nieces would be disagreeble. I agreed 
that no doubt there was a great difference between our children 
and my friend's; "but," I said **it wiU not signi^, for ours are 
so young — ^why, Elizabeth is not more than sixteen." "But 
that," sJd my wife, *« is the yery age in which young girls are 
most particular ; and besides, Elizabeth is quite as tall as I am, 
and Mina very nearly so, and they look quite grown up." I gave 
way, and begged her to do as she pleased, rather glad myself 
to think my children would be made more presentable. Accord- 
ingly, Augusta and the two elder girls set to work immediately. 
My toilette and my son's required but little alteration ; but it was 
not so with the ladies. Ever^ box and drawer in the house was 
ransacked. I was petrified, £>r I had always thought that none 
of them cared about dress, and especiallT Elizabeth; but she 
seemed quite as eager as her sisters. All the gowns were thrown 
over the oacks of the chairs, the tables were covered with ribbons, 
and the muslin ciutains of our company room were taken down 
to be cut up into something — goodness knew what — ^for this 
grand occasion. Even little Annette, though not to form one of 
the party, was as busy as possible, giving her advice, and trying 
the different ribbons by placing them in her hair or on her bosom, 
and all four chattering away at once in a manner I had never 
heard before ; so that I could hardly hear a word that Charles, 
who was construing his Greek lesson, said. We happened to be 
in the chapter in which the dress of the Greeks was described. 
*' What was the tunic, Louis?" said I. " It was without sleeves, 
and descended as far as the knees," said Louis. Mina, who only 
heard the latter part, and was busily engaged in arranging a 
dress, said, "No, no — it ought to come down to the lieels.** 
"Not one bit below the calf of the leg," said Louis. •*For 
shame," said she, " it would be dreadful ; no one wears short petr 
ticoats now." " She is only talking about her new gown that she 
is to wear on Tuesday," said Charles. "Oh, I kncfw nothing 
about that," replied Louis. " Don't interrupt us, children/' ssdd 
I, and turning to Charles I asked him, " What was the robe T 
" It was called the stole, and descended to the feet." " Tes, yes," 
said Mina, " it must come to the feet, and have a long train be- 
hind." " And what did they wear over it, Louis?" "A mantle.'' 
" What was the colour of that worn by the orators?" " Ked." 
"Oh," exclaimed my wife, "red would look too countrified; it 
will be much better for the girls to wear white mantles." I looked 
up again quite puzzled. I thought my wife and daughters had 
oat their senses, and shouted out, " Red, Louis ! Do let me beg 
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of you, my dears, to mind your Laberdasheiy, and allow the boYS 
to attend to their lessons. " So I am, my love," said my wife, 
** but you must permit us to choose our own colours, for men can 
understand nothing of ladies' dress. Only think how ridiculous 
a red mantle would look over yiolet." Sayingwhich, she placed 
a bow of red ribbon upon a violet gown. *' Dear wife," said I, 
" we were talking of the dress of the ancient Greeks, and I must 
beg of you to <h:ess your girls as you please, but allow me to 
instruct the boys." At last they satisfied themselves as to their 
colours, and they then turned to me and did me the honour to 
ask me for some details as to the form and fashion of the dresses 
of my Mend's nieces. I turned towards them, and found all eyes 
fixed upon me. " I confess," said I, " I did not pay any very 
great attention : the only thing that struck me much wbb, that 
one of them had a great pair of horns such as Moses is painted 
with. I will show you tiie print, and you will see exactiv what 
it is." "Oh! mamma, mamma," said Mina, ** there is Madame 
Skinck going bye, let me run after her, and I can bring back 
exactly the cut of her gown." " I will go, too," said Elizabeth, 
" twopair of eyes are better than one." " My heavens !" exclaimed 
I, '* Elizabeth too! the wise, sensible Elizabeth!" "Stop, chil- 
dren," cried Augusta, ** I will come with you ; I shall never un- 
derstand your description." I shook my head as I watched them 
all running together, and the next day I made Charles read Ju- 
venal's Satire on the Frivolity of Women ; but Augusta and the 
girls were so busy stitching, and cutting, and chattering toge- 
ther, that the very finest parts of the satire were completely 
unheeded, though I recited them after Charles, in my best voice 
and manner. Each day, as Madame Skinck passed by, one or 
other went out to look at her ; the room was always mil of litr 
ter, and 1 heard nothing talked of but waists, and nounces, and 
sleeves ; my dictionaries were all taken up in pressing out gauzes 
and ribbons, and if I attempted to take one, all four jinnped up 
at once, and entreated me not to disturb them. At length every 
thing was complete ; the head dresses and gowns were to be tried 
on, and 1 was invited to come and see the effect. Elizabeth and 
Mina were full dressed, and blushing with pleasure and excite- 
ment; I examined them, shook my head with an uneasy look, 
and only said, " Well, dears ! you are dressed exactly like Ma- 
^iame Sxinck." " Yes, papa," said Minette, eagerly. But my 
'veife was silent, and looked up at me inquisitively. I looked at 
them again from head to foot, and said, " Well, mv dears, 1 can 
see nothing to find fault with ; it is all very well done, but I 
don't know how it is, but Mina and you, Elizabeth, in your little 
atraw bats, which perhaps are quite as heavy, seem to me as if 
vou were much more free and at your ease, than with that bundle 
of gauze upon your heads, which perhaps does not weigh half an 
oUJico, though it makes you look aa if you had to support a bun- 
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dred weight." " Really, papa," eaid Cbarles, " Mina looks like 
Atlas supporting the world." ** Exactly so, my son," replied I ; 
" and it makes them look as anxious as if they really had that 
weight upon them." " Yes," said Louis, *' and sisters look as if 
they were trying to halance themselyes ;" "just like the man who 
balanced the straw on his nose," said little Wilhelm. Tears came 
into the eyes of Mina. " Don*t cry," said little Annette ; " I could 
not help laughing though, for your cap is so very fimny, espe- 
cially this comer which comes over your ear," said she, at the 
same time holding up an ornament which hung down on one side. 
Minette tossed her head hack, and pushed her sister away in 
a spiteful manner. My wife drew near, with a sad look. " I 
am sorry for it, dear Mina," said she, " for this point pleased 
you so much ; but papa and sister are right ; it is too ridiculous, 
and we will take it off." She tucked it underneath, and I heard 
her murmur, "Oh, this unlucky journey!" Elizabeth was a lit 
tie way off; Louis whispered to me, "Eliza also is obliged to 
balance her head in that fine cap — but we won't tell her so." In 
fact, no one liked to say any thing to annoy this dear girl ; aU 
the remarks fell upon poor Mina; Elizabeth, however, felt them, 
and took off her cap. " I would willingly," said I, " give one of 
my old ducats — and that I think is all that those fine caps would 
have cost — ^if you would take them off and wear your every-day 
hats; for it will only just happen to you as it did to Annette the 
day she stood G-od-mother, and would insist on having her hair 
curled ; you will look ridiculous ; and Minette, you are the first 
to laught at her about it." The two girls were still pouting at 
each other, but they advanced a few steps and embraced, vdthout 
saying a word. " uome, my dear children," said my wife, " put 
on your common hats, thev suit you much better ; and as they 
will not quite accord with the rest of your finery, you shall wear 
your plain Sunday frocks. Besides, I was looking to-day at the 
agent's wife, and she had got a new sort of blue body over her 
other dress, of which we have no means of getting either the stuff 
or the pattern ; and the want of it would spoil all." " Yon are 
quite right, Augusta," said I, "for, with dl your trouble and 
pains, it was not successful, and you had not the least the look 
of the nieces of Uncle Frederic : very likely it was because you 
were not accustomed to wear such things. I know I should feel 
very much embarrassed if I were forced to put on armour, or even 
if 1 had to wear a sword." "Oh, this unluckly journey I" I beard 
resound from all sides. The mother and daughters seemed puz- 
zled what to do ; they were vexed at all their useless trouble, and 
mortified at their ill success. " Children," said I, pressing' them 
in my arms, " your habits are still less suited for the city than 
your dress. Believe me, you will find even a greater difference 
between your ideas and those of the world than in your oostume 
nd I thank my God that it is so; but as we are under an en- 
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l^agement to pay this visit, why we must do it. Appear, then, 
just what you are — two good, simple, little country girls — two 
dear and much-loved daughters of an honest country pastor." 
Elizaheth ran into her chamher, and in less than five minutes 
appeared again in her usual diess, looking as beautiful as an 
angel, and with an air of satisfaction and content which ren- 
dered her fine feattnres still more attractive. " Thus will I go, 
dearest papa," said she, " and if I am not thought fashionable, 
at least 1 shall not be considered ridiculous." " I will not quite 
answer for your not being ridiculed, dear Elizabeth," said I; " but 
at least you will not have the mortification of feeling you have 
made yourself so." Mina had remained in the room, in her fine 
attire ; she now, in a manner between laughing and crying, tore 
off her beautiful cap, crushed it up in her hand, and quoting the 
last words of Socrates, said, " Onto, thou must sacrifice to 
^sculapius ;" the sacrifice is ofilsred, and she threw tbe fine cap 
upon the table. Charles indignantly exclaimed, ** Mina, do not 
turn into ridicule the most beautiful sentiments." " Ridicule," 
said Minette, "Heaven preserve me irom it. The gods alone 
can know which sacrifice was the most difficult. But the destruc- 
tion of my poor cap will never pass down to posterity." I pressed 
the dear girl to my bosom, and said, "The sacrifice of Crito is 
complete, for my Mina is ciu^d !" My wife and Elizabeth re- 
turned to their spinning and knitting. Mina laughed and joked 
upon the useless labour of the preceding days, and their beautiful 
toilette. Elizabeth declared it was ouly to conceal her vexation. 
'*Not at all," said Mina, looking archly at Charles; "the rubicon 
is passed, and I care not ; I shall put on my straw hat, and if 
they laugh at me I will laugh again, and that so heartily that 
they shall be forced to stop." My little Minette was <}uite right ; 
her gaiety was quite infectious ; we all laughed and joked, and 
made game of the fine dresses. My wife restored the musHn cur- 
tains to the drawing room, trimmed the straw hats with pink 
ribbons, and they were all quite consoled, when one of the chil- 
dren overheard Madame Skinck say, as she passed by the window, 
that the colour of the dead gold was now quite out of fashion — ^for 
this was the very colour that Elizabeth's new jacket was made of. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CITY. 



XJnde Frederic's carriage came to fetch us on the appointed 
lay, «^d 8^ ^^* Mina felt rather low at quitting our home, even 
or so short a period as our visit was to take. My daughters 
7ei& very nicely and simply dressed in white gowns witli little 
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bOWB of ribbon ; mj wife was dressed in silk. They asked me a 
hundred questions about the style of the house, and what they 
would see ; and every now and then looked down at their dress 
rather despondingly ; but Minette laughed, and forced us all to 
do the same, even the grave Charles, who tried to prevent her 

i'oking upon his favourite philosophers ; but even he could not 
lelp smiling at her parody of Diogenes. "I am poor," said she— 
" instead of puffs of gauze, I wear a hat of straw ; instead of 
robes of silk, I have but a frock of cotton : but I oppose courage 
to misfortunes, and the manners of a simple country girl to the 
artificial refinements of the city, and reason to vanity." Her 
drollery kept up our spirits, and when we arrived, Uncle Frederic 
welcomed us with the most cordial friendship. After a few mo- 
ments I took him aside, and confided to him all that had taken 
place relative to the dress of my daughters. " Oh," said he, joy- 
fully, **it is just as it should be; I am rejoiced thev have made 
no change ; I should have been quite grieved had they done so ; 
and you will see that they will themselves be much better satis- 
fied.' He then came up again to the children, spoke to them 
with the greatest kindness, set them at their ease — presented 
Charles with a valuable work on ancient history, with fine engrar 
vings — showed my wife and daughters some beautiful prints, 
which he explained to them — took them into the drawing room, 
the magnificence of which much surprised tliem — showed them 
the dining room, where the plate was alreadv laid, and told them 
he had arranged their places close by him ; ne explained to them 
the different things which he thought they might be unaccosr 
tomed to, and we then came back into the reception room, where 
we found one of his nieces, exceedingly over-dressed. I thought 
Uncle Frederic cast a look of disapprobation at it, but he said 
nothing ; and after some little time he proposed a game, in which 
he assisted my girls, and they soon became quite as skilful as 
any of the rest. Minette soon recovered her gaiety, and was 
quite at her ease. A third niece entered just as the game was 
most animated, and then the eldest and the others, which 1 
thought was purposely arranged by Uncle Frederic to accustom 
his little village Mends by degrees to so many strangers, and 1 
felt greatly obliged to him for it. When his sister entei^, my 
fiiend said, "you already know my friend Bemrode, and you 
will be much pleased with his wife and children." She was « 
large, stiff, grave-looking person, but she saluted us politely, 
though I perceived a sarcastic smile playing about her lips ; and 
I also saw that whenever they thought their uncle was not ob- 
serving them, his nieces looked at my children, and winked ti 
each other; but Frederic kept a close eye upon them, -was inces- 
sant in bis attentions to my girls, and made them sit close b^ 
hun. ^y degrees several men came in, whom our host ixitroduced 
^o us, but without quitting his post: the conversatioii became 
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general, and he by degrees made all the young people enter into 
It, without appearing to do so. His sister and my wife conyersed 
together, and she introduced all the party to her. After some 
time a drole was formed, and different topics were discussed, 
which we knew nothing ahout, such as balls, operas, and the 
theatre. The literature of the day we were equally ignorant of; 
and it appeared to me that though Uncle Frederic might have 
changed the conversation, he, on the contrary, rather encouraged 
it, and said, laughing, to my girls, " Is it not very sad to under- 
stand nothing of all this ?" The poor children looked quite dis- 
concerted and uncomfortable. At length the couTersation turned 
upon music, and I felt that my wife, my Elizabeth, and mv 
Charles would again be at their ease. The four nieces playea, 
talked, and criticized ; and my wife made a little sign to her daugh- 
ter to join in, which I also wished her to do, but soon perceived 
it was impossible, for every thing that was said was unintelligible 
to her. They were makmg comparisons between French and 
Italian music, spoke of manner, the music of the passions, pic- 
turesque music, sublime music, the buffo style, &c. &c., and 
commented on all the new composers, till the discussions became 
quite warm. Elizabeth, who knew none of these matters, had 
not a word to say ; and at last every one began talking French, 
which I thought the more odd, as Uncle Frederic, though he 
paid them continued attention, seemed rather to enjoy their em- 
barrassment, and from time to time asked them if it was not very 
disagreeable not to understand what the others were talking 
about. The poor children coloured up with confusion, and my 
wife with real vexation. I was much axmoyed myself for my 
poor little ones ; and I even felt vexed with myself that I had 
persuaded them to retain their simple costume. It was at that 
time the fashion |to wear hoops, and Frederic's nieces had enor- 
mous ones, whilst my little girls had none at all; the simple 
drapery of their dresses fell in natural folds, and showed off their 
forms to great advantage in my eyes, as they reminded me of the 
Grecian statues; but still, by the side of tne other ladies, their 
thin tall figures produced a strange effect, and attracted the ob- 
servation of the fashionable people assembled. Ah, thought I, 
I would willingly give another of my ducats if the poor tilings 
had but got hoops, and I began to feel my poverty very trying. 
At last, later a most brilliant performance of one of the nieces. 
Uncle Frederic said to her, in German, "That is a splendid 
9iece, my dear, but somehow I think the modem music has lost 
i good deal of the expression and tenderness it used to have ; it 
loes not roeak to the heart and the feelings. What say you, Wah- 
en ?" said he, addressing a very interesting looking young man, 
iho Btood near him. He smiled and replied, " Why you know 
ay taste is extremely peculiar in that respect; but, however, 
iiere we some very celebrated composers who bear me out. Pif? 
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ftoult music astoniahes me, and sometimes excites my admiration 
of its talent, but it never seems to moye my heart" " I suppose 
your feelings resemble those of the Greeks/ said Uncle Frederic. 
" Who was the celebrated poet that put a stop to a revolution 
amongst tbe Spartans, by the sweet tones of his lyre T He turned 
round to Elizabeth, who modestly answered, "Terpander." "And 
the same thing is also related of Solon," said Charles, who, the 
moment the ancients were mentioned, felt himself in his element. 
Wahlen, looking first at Charles and then at Elizabeth, said, "I 
tkink they tell a story, to the same efiect, of the ancient French 
music — of some knight who became quite mad from hearing some 
melody, but was restored to reason by hearing another " " And 
remember Olympus," said Elizabeth, " and Orpheus, and all the 
numberless wonderful effects of music related by Plutarch." " Or 
rather the pretended wonderful effects," said Minette; "for if 
those miracles were true, the ancient writers would not have 
said so much evil of music." "And what is it they do say. Miss 
Mina?" said Uncle Frederic. "They say it is a soft poison, 
which destroys the* health of the soul, enervates the heart, and 
incites to all the vices." "What !" said Uncle Frederic, " do they 
say all these things ? Do you hear, Wahlen, what the ancients 
say of music?" "O, do not believe her," said Elizabeth; "it is 
not of music in general that they speak thus ; it is only of the 
Ionian music, which was a kind only just introduced at that 
time." "And it appears to me," said Frederic, "the same remark 
might apply to our modem style." " Modem !" said Elizabeth, 
" I do not quite understand the term." " Modem comes &om the 
word mode, or fashion," said Frederic, " which you know nothing 
about, my dear child." Poor Elizabeth blushed, and the nieces 
smiled. We had often discussed this very point at home. Mina 
had always found a difficulty in learning music ; and when once 
she discovered this passage in the ancients, she constantly brought 
it up. Frederic had been witness to one of these little quarrels, 
in which Charles had quoted all his favourite authors; He there- 
fore brought on the conversation, to show off his young firiends^ 
The nieces had not one word to say during it. They tried at first 
to defend the modem music, but their uncle stopped them by sav- 
ing to Mina, " So you will not allow of the wondrous effects of 
music !" " Oh, yes," said she, " you are mistaken there ; but 1 
never could learn music myself; or if I could, I should bave liked 
to have gone all over the world, to make peace and charm awaj 
all evil. You should hear my brother Charles play ; it is so ma- 
jestic and serious — quite in the Doric style. I like nothing but 
merry tunes ; but Ehzabeth is quite for the Lydian strain." " An^ 
what is that?" said Frederic. " It is that which penetrates to tiie 
very bottom of the heart, and fills the eyes with tears : but 1 
think it monstrously stupid to be shedding tears for tbai; which 
ught only to give pleasure. There are plenty of occasions for 
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weeping, without making out more: for instance, £liza," said 
said she, bursting out laughing, " when we had to take the cup 
of hemlock, yesterday — '* " My dear, dear Mina, do hold your 
tongue," said Elizabeth imploringly, under her breath. " What 
in &e world do you mean by a cup of hemlock ?" said Uncle Fre- 
deric. "Mina, Mina!" again reiterated Eliza. "Never fear," 
said Mina, "I am not going to betray your secret — or rather 
mine ; for you had already returned to yoiur straw hat, whilst I 
was stUl bobbing my head about like a pendulum." Uncle Fre- 
deric then recollected the account I had given him, and he 
entreated Mina to explain herself, till at last the whole story of 
the fashionable toilette, and the gauze caps, was fully detailed. 
*' And so," said Uncle Frederic, " you had the courage to give up 
all ?" " Yes," said she, " and I thank heaven we did so ; espe- 
cially since I have seen those young ladies who are so totallv dif- 
ferent. I am sure our fashionable attire would have half killed 
them with laughing." The air of drollery with which Mina de- 
tailed all the particulars, was most amusing, especially when she 
came to the part in which her little brother told them that they 
were like the man balancing the straw upon his nose, and her 
description was received with the greatest applause. " But it was 
only to me," said she, " that this was said ; for though Eliza's 
cap was just like mine, no one could laugh at her ; and though I 
was vexed enough at the game they made of me, it vexed me 
more to think she should look at all like me." Elizabeth, 
much moved, softlv squeezed her hand ; and the nieces, either 
to please their uncle, or because they were themselves won over 
by the good humour of my girls, put off their disdainful airs, and 
tcdked to them with the greatest n*eedom and kindness. Wahlen 
then begged Elizabeth to favour them with some music : she at 
first refused, saying she could not read music well, and knew 
nothing by heart. " Play out of your own head," said her mo- 
ther. Wahlen led her to the instrument; she sat down and 
played a kind of prelude with a trembling imcertain touch. The 
gentlemen and the nieces were all standing round the piano. 
Frederic contrived some excuse for drawing them away Wahlen 
alone remained, and turned over the leaves of a music book. 
She got through the litUe piece she had began, and he then sat 
down and played a beautinil air which he had found. They got 
into an animated conversation upon music; turning over the 
hook together, Elizabeth struck some chords, insensibly the 
heauty of the instrument drew her on to compose ; by degrees 
she heard the voices at the other end of the room becoming louder. 
Wahlen pretended for a moment to withdraw ; she became im- 
mersed in her subject; and he listened in breathless agitation and 
ecstacy— she surpassed herself. I never heard any thing more 
harmonious or touchmg; her hand seemed to obey her heart, and 
admiration and emotion were visible on all features. The voices 
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got lower, lower, and at last a profound silence ensued, wbich 
seemed to awake £liza from her trance and musical inspiration. 
She 8t(^pped short, and got up deeply blushing, and stanuneiing 
out something about the beauty of the instrument. Every one 
overwhelmed her with applause, and she was led back to her 
mother, who enjoyed her triumph much more than she did, and 
I far more than either. WaUen said nothing; he appeared 
absorbed in thought; and certainly looked as if he were a living 
example of the powers of music. At last he started from bis 
reverie, and spoke to her in an under tone. My son then took 
her place, and gave a very fair specimen of the Doric style. 
" Behold," said Mina, " the March of the Spartans ! These are 
the gods and heroes! Olympus and all!*' "And now/' said 
Charles, playing a lively, quick air, "what is this?" "It is 
Minette's March," said she. Dinner was now ready. Frederic 
placed my daughters by his side, and found out a himdred ways 
to show them off to advantage. He contrived to bring forward 
their acquaintance with the English language, and their know- 
ledge on many subjects ; till I began to think that his sister and 
her daughters were getting rather jealous and affironted ; espe- 
cially one of the young ladies who never took her eyes off Wahlen, 
who seemed neither to see nor hear any thing but Elizabeth. In 
the company was a gentleman of great learning, and Frederic had 
contrived that Charles should be seated by him ; he spoke to the 
young man about his studies, especially the classics. My son 
took up the cudgels well when he disputed with him, and showed 
a degree of erudition which both pleased and surprised the gentle- 
man. I never saw my boy so clear and animated. Mina, too, 
gained great credit. She replied with spirit and promptitude; 
her maimer was easy and graceful ; she held herself well, without 
stiffiiess; admired every thing, without vulgar astonislunent; 
asked questions naturally about what was new to her; and g^y 
joked upon her ignorance: she was alike lively and modest, 
and any one would have thought she had lived in the world and 
received an accomplished education. Elizabeth was much more 
shy ; she spoke in a low voice, and only to her nearest neigh- 
bours; blushed when she was addressed, and even coininitted 
some gauoheries she never would have been guilty of at home- 
Frederic, seeing the cloud on his nieces' countenances, adroitlj 
brought back the conversation to the arts, and the pleasures w 
modem literature. Though my children had never once heard 
the names of the books they spoke of, Mina entered into the cob- 
versation, and asked many questions about the theatre, spectacles, 
and assemblies. "Why do you wish to know about these things?" 
said Uncle Frederic. " To talk about them to you, when you 
oome to us," said she, " and to think of what you are «.i |ii^«iiip 
youraelves with when we do not see you." After dinner the me«3 
90k her mto theu: own chamber, and gave MiQa a lesBon in 
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fashion, which she quickly caught ; and on returning to the draw- 
ing room I saw that her hair was differently dressed, and her bows 
differently arranged. The day appeared to last scarcely any time. 
My wife had been greatly admired, not only on her own account, 
but as the admirable mother of these interesting children. She 
had been asked by Frederic to play, and her style was greatly 
appreciated and applauded, especiallr by Wahlen, who openly 
said to her what he had not been able to express to Elizabeth ; 
and he then ventured some complimentary remarks on the admi- 
rable education ^e had given to her children. At length the 
carriage came round to take us home ; we were all enchanted 
with our day, and my wife and Elizabeth wannly praised Wah- 
len — Charles his learned Mend — Minette every body, even the 
nieces — and all of us the kind Uncle Frederic ; these praises were 
amply repeated by the three younger ones, for he had taken care 
to send tiiem an immense packet of sugar plums, — thus all the 
family were equally delighted with the excursion. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE 00KSEQUENCE8. 

The next day the first thing that Mina did was to take her fine 
cast-away cap. She twirled it round and round, singing and 
saying, " ha, ha, I know now how to arrange you." Her mo- 
ther, Saving entered, went up to her, and the little one began in a 
lively tone to tell her what sne meant to do. She pushed off her 
Bpinning wheel into the comer, threw her kmttiug into the 
drawer, and collected together all her haberdashery. Elizabeth 
just then came in. Mina began telling them how well she knew 
how to arrange the things, and all the three entered into the con- 
versation. After a few moments I turned roimd, finding them 
silent, and saw Elizabeth with an apron over her shoulders, her 
hair all down, and her mother and sister putting it in papers. 
Wlien it was arranged, according to Mina's taste, in imitation of 
the nieces, which took considerably more than an hour, without 
£liza showing the least symptoms of fatigue. Mina placed the 
cap upon her head ; thotign the youngest, she was the life and the 
head of the conference; they looked upon her as having ex- 
perience, because she had been admitted into the dressing room of 
the young ladies, and had throughly ivestigated and examiited 
everything regarding them. My wife, indeed, had taken the grea^ 
est pains to observe everything, but only with her eyes, and thus 
slie quietly submitted to the decisions of Minette. As for Elizabeth, 
she acknowledged she bad not looked much at the ladies' dresses ; 
but she seemed quite au fait as to the appearance and attire of 
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the elegaat Wafalen, and she undertook to refonn the dress of her 
brothers. The following Sunday it was her turn to go to ohnrcb, 
and at breakfast she appeared in grand eostume ; her hair bowed 
out behind, and falling in lonsr ringlets; the bonnet, made by 
Minette, a very fair imitation of the nieces', though Charles tried 
to prove mathematically that it was nearly half an inch too high. 
Two very fair sissed hoops stuck her gown out over her hips, and 
her dress was half opened in the front; Mina could not prevail 
upon her to have it entirely so. A large bouquet of narcissus was 
placed in front, and I saw her sister several times adjusting the 
different plaits, putting in pins, and pulHng out the sleeves, which 
were immensely full at the ends. Elizabeth herself looked ouite 
sheepish and ashamed, and blushed up to the ears when I re- 
garded her. My wife looked at her with a mother's fondness; 
and I confess I, myself, was proud of her beauty, but I felt ill at 
ease, and said, witb some disquietude , *' how will all this look at 
church ? you will attract attention ; 1 had much rather yon were 
dressed as usual." '* Why," said Augusta and Mina both together, 
*' she looks exceedingly nice." " Why," said I, " if I had known 
it I would have taken some other text ; my subject to-day is the 
Erich Man and Lazarus. Every one knows my poverty, and it 
will strike them directly that Elizabeth is dressed out like the 
daughter of the rich man." " But, mv dear," said my wife, "why 
should they think of Elizabeth in reference to Lazarus ? Surely 
a pastor's daughter is quite equal to the nieces of a bookseller, 
and may be quite as well dressed." " No, my dear, not when the 
bookseller is rich and the minister poor. Now in my sermon I 
have actually a long pass^e upon dress, and everv one would 
think I was preaching at Elizabeth." I thought tnis would at 
once have decided my wife, for 1 knew how deeply she felt about 
my sermons. But, alas, every one has some weak point, and that 
of Augusta was a vanity respecting her daughters ; and she said, 
*' my dear, I do wish you could take another sermon, for in- 
stance, that beautiful one, a false shame." " Even if I did," said 
I, "it would only make matters worse, for I there descant upon 
those who wish to pass for what they are not, and aim at what 
they have no right to be, and I am sure that would seem still 
more appropriate; besides, is it not more proper and easy for 
Elizabeth to change her dress than I my sermon? and if I even 
wished to do so there is not time, the last bell is ringing." " Well 
then," said my wife, " Elizabeth must go as she is, for I am sure 
she has no time to change." And I confess I was weak enough 
to cast a look of secret pleasure upon her, though I did whisper 
to my wife, " I do absolutely desire." I spoke low, but Elizabeth 
compehended ; she pinned her dress over her bosom, and walked 
in with Charles to church. Her mother did not that day aocom- 
"■•any us, and EUzabeth, when she felt herself without her support, 
ished and trembled, and became moi-e and more embarrassed 
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by ever^ person we met. When I saw all eyes fixed upon her as 
we sat m our pew, and beheld her extreme confusion, I felt half 
tempted to soften down some of the most severe strictures in my 
sermon ; but the recollection of the first I had preached made me 
tremble from head to foot, and I bethought me, what! shall I dare 
to palliate that which I composed yesterday, with a strong feeling 
of its truth, because my own child is implicated ? Hie sacred 
truth, of which I am the minister, shall never be garbled by me. 
Blush, blush, beloved child, since you have unhappily been ex- 
posed to this trial. Thank God, as yet, it is only weakness I have 
to reproach you with ; but if your father dared to flatter this 
weakness he would indeed have* to tremble at his vileness. No, 
no, my tender one, it is my painful duty to try and crush this 
seed of vanity in the bud ; and if my own Augusta was present, I 
must with equal faithfulness do so, without changing a word. 
Could the reader but enter into one hundredth part of the extreme 
tenderness which I entertained for my Elizabeth, he would give 
me credit for the effort, and pity me for the strain it was upon my 
feelings. Brutus, I am sure, could hardly have felt more. I 
could not help looking at my poor child, who kept her head con- 
cealed as much as possible in her prayer book ; the eyes of every 
one were upon her, my own were suflRised with tears. But I 
never preached with more force and energy ; and when, at the con- 
clusion, I gave out the Psalm, which happened to be, ** Like as a 
father pitieth his own children," I was altogether overpowered, 
and began to fancy I had really been too severe, so that on 
reaching home I was quite sad and downcast. I expected to 
have found my child quite depressed, but, on the contrary, was 
astonished to see her in excellent spirits, and neither she nor 
Charles said a word about my sermon. I discovered, too, that 
my wife having questioned Charles about it, he had told her he 
was so taken up with his sister's bonnet that he had not paid his 
usual attention to it. In the latter part it spoke of bemg just 
and true under all circumstances. ** Could he have meant it 
against himself, mother? for he wept much, and every bcdy 
seemed greatly moved." "I," said Elizabeth, "was also less able 
to hear than usual, for my hoop incommoded me ; but I thought 
papa's sermon altogether very fine." I said to myself, when I 
heard these comments, "it was well for you younjf ones that your 
inattention saved you from the pain my seventv would nave 
caused you ; but you wiU hear it soon enough, lor I doubt not 
that even now the whole village is talking of it." But I was 
deceived ; for they really were so taken up with the novel and ex- 
traordinary appearance of my daughter, that when I believed 
they were applying all my deprecatory remarks to her, they were 
rather thinking how well she looked; and though they went 
when I did, they fancied that my sermon was upon death. My 
amour propre was rather nettled, I must confess. I tboughl 
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much upon the extreme pain I had unnecessarily given myself, 
and it brought back my thoughts to the time when Elizabeth 
had had the small pox. Oh, what agonizing and bitter tears did 
I shed ; she was ignorant of them, she never saw them ; but they 
did not the less scald i^y paternal heait. And, thought I, thus it 
is in everythiag, those sacrifices which are not remarked, which 
the world is ignorant of, which one oflPers in the earnest sim- 
plicity of the heai*t, these are the best sacrifices. Our Heavenly 
Father appreciates them, he counts our tears, and every thought 
isi known unto him. 

On the Monday my wife begged me to excuse the girls their 
lessons, as she had something very important for them to do. I 
discovered it w as to tie up in drapery the curtains of the com- 
panv room, in imitation of those they had seen in the city. One 
of the mattresses off my daughter's bed, and a handsome coverlet, 
were cut up to make cushions for the wicker chairs. The dresses 
of all the children were to be altered, the sti'aw hats had to be 
taken less, the petticoats lengthened, and furbelows and drills 
added; puffs and trimmings put on to the sleeves; and, worse 
than all, an hour or two passed every day before the mirror. I 
used dailv to remonstrate upon these follies, but my wife always 
said, " Oh, my dear, their ingenuity prevents its costing anything 
except their own trouble ; if it was to put you to any expense I 
would stop it." "But, my dear wife," said I, sigliing *• it costs 
more, far more than that; the repose of heart of my children, 
their simplicity, the innocence of their minds, and perhaps the 
peace of their whole lives; and it must cost money, too, dear 
wife, for it certainly cannot be for ourselves alone that you are 
doing it. You will not be contented without showing off 
your fine furniture, your daughter's furbelows, and flounces, 
and hoops. Would to God we had never set eyes on Uncle 
Frederic. ' "But, my dear," said my wife, " we must some day 
or other have seen some one; you would not make nuns of your 
children ! and it really is time they should know something of the 
world. When once they are married they will care for none of 
these things; but they must appear like other folks. Why, if 
IJncle Frederic had not so kindly watched over them at the party 
the other day, the whole company would have turned them into 
ridicule. Did I not see how his nieces and their Mends stared at 
them ? ^nd even young Mr. Wahlen, why he never took his eyes 
off Eliza. I am sure it was only the fear of their imcle that kept 
the girls ^om laughing. No, no, my dear, my children are a 
part of myself, and I could not endure to see them ridiculed, even 
if I sit up all night to work for them ; and as for the little changes 
in the furniture, why you know Madame Salteyburg is to come 
with her brother next time, and you would not* like her to see 
furniture so totally different from what she is accustomed to." I 

"s obliged to yield, and I soon found these changes were only 
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the commencement of the reformations required. At last I said 
pettishly, one day, "here my dear, take all the old ducats, they Were 
intended to furnish improvement to the minds of our children ; 
hut as Uncle Frederic has given them so many hooks, make use Of 
them for ornamenting their persons if you will, hut, my dear 
wife, in spite of all his generosity I cannot help fearing that 
Frederic's visit will prove a misfortune to us." " But," argued she, 
** if one of your hoots was to he puhlished, surely that must equally 
hring us into communication with the world ; for you must have 
known some hooksellers, and our friend is, I am sure, a most kind 
and honest one, and will pay well for your works..'* " My works!" 
Oh, how the words delighted me ; I could reply nothing to such 
an argument, and I consented at once to all they wished. By de* 
grees I became accustomed to all the changes. My daughters were 
such skilful workwomen that they did everything most beauti- 
fully, and such capital hair dressers, that their style was perfect ; 
and what delighted me was, that every day one or other of theili 
combed my wig for me, instead of being obliged once a month to 
pay a drunken hair-dresser, who had to do out all the wigs of 
the clergy of the district, and cost me both wine and money — theii- 
doing it "covered the expense of the powder and pomatum, and 
also purchased some ribbons for the girls. At the end of the 
month Frederic, accompanied by his friend, the mendicant, 
arrived. I was alone in the house, my wife and children having 
gone to the village fair. Frederic had all his parcels taken out of 
the carriage, some books, a basket of wine, and a large box. The 
romance writer was all the while talking to me in the warmest 
and most affectionate manner, referring to the sentimental scene 
that had taken place between us : he asked a hundred questions 
about all the children, but most especially Elizabeth, whom he 
said he was dying to see, and whose kind manner towards him he 
particularly spoke of in terms of the greatest admiration and 
ecstacy. Ever since I had read romances, I had become mistrust- 
ful, and began to think that the other children had really shown 
quite as much feeling, and that it was my wife who had given 
him the money, and I could not see why he should only talk 
about Elizabeth. T accordingly told him all had an equal share 
in the transaction, and I was surprised he had not prevented it. 
" What !" said he, " really did they all show the same soft tender- 
ness ? I saw nothing but that angel, with her soft blue eyes filled 
with tears when she entreated me to take the money and not 
punish them by a refusal." My ill humour increased, but I tried 
to hide it for fear he should take notice of it, and put it in his 
romance. Frederic soon joined us, and warmly greeting me, 
said, " Well, dear pastor, I shall always think with gratitude of 
your visit, for it has caused a complete reform in my house." 
Alas! thought I, and in mine also. "My nieces," added he, 
" had a great ambition to be bought fashionable, and gave in t 
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all the excedees of the mode. My sister weakly indulged them in 
any fancy, and constantly told me it was absolutely necessary to 
do as others did ; the most recent invention, however absurd, was 
always pronounced to be the most commodious ; the newest book 
was always the best written ; the newest music the only kind &t 
for playing. When I opposed the expences that this passion for 
novelty brought on, I was looked upon as stingy and odd, and 
was not attended to. When I saw your interesting family I 
thought I might, perhaps, convince my nieces that it was possible 
to succeed in society, and to give pleasure, without having ^e least 
idea of fashion, or having ever been out of the village. I in- 
vited you to come and spend the day with me, with your chil- 
dren. My nieces often asked me what there was in these young 
country girls that so attracted me. You shall judge for your- 
selves, said I, it is impossible to describe it. When you arrived, 
with your charming daughters, the elegant simplicity of their at- 
tire, the natural grace of their manner, their touching candour, 
their total ignorance of the customs of the city, and of all modem 
usages, joined to their deep knowledge of ancient literature, their 
modesty and real information, singularly struck my nieces and all 
the company. You know yourself how everything went, but ^rou 
did not know my motives. I wished to make your daughters shine 
out; and, therefore, I first of all brought into the fore ground all 
the frivolity and little trifling talents of my nieces, that the more 
solid education of your daughters might prove of its real Talus ; 
for the same reason I led them to converse on the more rare 
sciences, which, though perhaps in themselves useless to ladies, 
necessarily astonished and piqued my nieces, so much the more 
as they were profoundly ignorant of everything of the kind. I 
then left them to themselves, and the superior talents of Eliza- 
beth for music, with the original sallies of Mina, and her amiable 
gaiety, surpassed my hopes. They won all hearts, and especially 
the admiration of ^oung Wahlen, who is himself well informed, 
and a great enthusiast of everything refined and elegant ; he was 
immensely struck with the deep knowledge, information, grace, 
and good taste of your daughters — he can talk of nothing else ; 
and my nieces have an immense idea of his opinion. You per- 
ceive, young ladies, said 1, that though my young friends nei&er 
know Wieland, Goethe, or Rousseau, have not the least notion of 
the great world, the book of fashion, or the theatres, yet Elizabeth 
composes like an angel ; she knows nothing of romances, and her 
dress is quite primitive and strange ta your eyes. But Wahlen, 
the noble, refined, sensible Wahlen, whose taste is so elegant and 
correct, never ceases to speak of them with the greatest admi- 
ration. You see, then, that modesty, simplicity, purity of heart, 
and a cultivated understanding, are of more value than all the 
brilliant false glare and jargon of the world ; just as the elegant 
^nns of nature are superior to any thing that is invented by art. 
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I spoke with warmth and energy, and the impression made by 
your daughters, proved most salutary. My nieces have left on 
many of their airs and graces, and are become much more free 
from affectation. The men had all expressed themselves charmed 
with the costume of yom* daughters, and with their beautiM 
luxuriant hair, left to its native curl and colour, instead of being 
plastered and powdered like wigs, and with their sylph-like forms, 
with their plain white muslins . My nieces have now adopted their 
plan, leaving off their hoops, and me preposterous sleeves, which 
quite disfigured the shape of their arms. They look a hundred times 
handsomer than they did, and many of their young Mends have 
followed their example ; for what is really graceful is sure to gain 
admirers. They have also asked me for instructive books ; they 
go out and gossip much less ; occupy themselves much more, and 
have told me how much happier they feel ; and it is to you, my 
dear friend, and to your charming daughters, that I am indebted 
for all this comfort." " Alas ! alas I" said I, " you will also find 
a very great change in my house, from this unfortxmate visit." 
Just as I was speaking my wife and daughters entered; they 
came in much more demurely than usual, for their troublesome 
hoops incommoded them. '' I do perceive that there has been a 
reform," said Uncle Frederic, in a melancholy tone. He then 
turned to Mina and began to joke her about her dress, telling her 
it was already gone out of fashion. The romance writer had 
flown up to Elizabeth, and most tenderly addressed her. I looked 
at him with rather an uneasy eye, but Frederic assured me that 
though he was rather high flown in his expressions, he was never- 
theless a most kind, amiable man ; and that he thought of no- 
thing but of describing a heroine of romance according to his 
imagination. " He has been long seeking one," said he, " and he 
thinks she is really a perfect specimen." Elizabeth at first did not 
seem even to recognize him ; but when she knew it was Frederic's 
friend, the mendicant, she greeted him very cordially, and all the 
children seemed rejoiced to see him, offering him half their ginger- 
bread, and the good things they had brought from the fair, till 
they made him as happy as possible. Frederic then ordered his 
large box to be brought in, and unpacked, saying, **this is to 
assist in the history of the reformation." It contained some lovely 
white straw hats, very pretty but very simple ; some neat plain little 
caps, trimmed with lace ; two lilac dresses, of very fine woollen tex- 
ture, made in a most plain way, but very elegant, and especially 
without amr hoops ; and several pieces of very pretty ribbons. The 
opening of the box drew the young people away from the mendi- 
cant, and brought them round Uncle Frederic. '* I wished, my 
dear children," said he, "to bring you something, a little more 
approaching to the fashion ; but I see you have been before-hand 
with me, and gone far beyond me." They embraced him, laughing 
And crying, and then went off with their treasures. In about ha^^ 
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an hour they returned in lii^h delight, having tried on all their 
things ; and Mina sprang in jumping with joy, for they had thrown 
off their hoops, and all the children had reoeived something, and 
were filled with gratitude, especially Charles with his parcel of 
books. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PLOT OF PEAS AND VARIOUS CONJECTURES. 

" It is too dark for you to write now," said my wife, as I was 
taking up my pen to write this chapter. I was sitting at my dedc, 
with my head leaning upon my hand, thinking deeply upon the 
trials to which we are all of us exposed, as I constantly do when 
I have any sad recollections, or any thing to write which is of 
a mournful character. My wife repeated her observation, as I 
did not appear to notice her. I then said, " What I am writing 
is itself of a dark hue." " What is it ?" said she. " It is the day on 
which Frederic presented our daughters with their lilac dresses.** 
"Ah," said she, with a deep sigh, "that was the commence- 
ment of all our troubles." " Not the gift of the gowns, dear wife, 
but our griefs arise, I think, as they always must do, from our 

own folly" ** or rather our sinfulness," said she. " No, dear, 

for our conscience punishes us for that ; but our weakness and our 
folly are sure to produce misfortunes ; and I am sure ours brought 
forth plenty of Mit, and no doubt it was all for our good; for if 
we had not had this pain and sorrow, neither should we have 
known the sympathy and comfort we have experienced. If all 
were uninterruptedly fortunate, there would be no calling forth of 
affection and tenderness." Saying this, I sat down again to my 
writing, and took up the theme. When Elizabeth and Mina had 
dressed themselves in their new gowns and the other things 
brought to them by Frederic, and the style being exactly the 
happy medium between their own extravagant copies and their 
former simple attire, really suited them exceedingly well. Our 
old servant Mary was lost in astonishment at aU the different 
changes which had taken place, both in their wardrobes and also 
in the furniture of our house. A thousand conjectures had also 
been formed in the village, and Mary had been asked all sorts of 
questions, which she was unable to answer ; but now she com- 
bined the presents brought by Frederic, and the visit of his friend 
the mendicant, and conceived that there must be some lover in 
the case; she was sure it must be for Elizabeth; but still she 
thought both these gentlemen were too old, and supposed that 
the true Lothario had not yet made his appearance. After break- 

* the romance writer had requested Elizabeth to play, which 
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she did most divinely. He was in a state of perfect eestacy, and 
eKclaimed, *'0h, may this celestial and perfect harmony ever 
leign in your own liosom, charming £lizah6th! and may the 
Graces ever be your companions. Look at this ring/* said he, 
taking from his nnger a superbly engraved cornelian, representing 
the three Graces entwined together. " Elizabeth ! in begging 
you to accept it, I dedicate you to the Graces !" He stripped it 
from his own little finger, and placed it on her second one. This 
present annoyed me, as I feared it really meant something ; and 
even Elizabeth suspected it, and wished to decline accepting it. 
Frederic, seeing her design, cried out, "Take it, my deai* child; 
I assure you you have nothing more to dread than some senti- 
mental rhapsody ui one of his novels." She blushed, and kept it; 
but her colour was even more brilliant when Frederic told her 
that young Wahlen was coming on horseback. " He would have 
come yesterday, with us,*' said he, " but my friend, the Author, 
was afraid he might spoil the effect of his first reception, and 
I wished my dear friends to be a littie more dressed." Plea- 
sure sparkled in Elizabeth's eyes, and she turned to look for 
Mina, not seeing her, she went out of the room to seek her, and I 
heard her say, "Mina, Mina, he is coming here on horseback." 
I concluded that they must have already been speaking of him, 
for Mina understood at once who it was she meant, and old Mary, 
who happened to be by, asked, who was coming on horseback ; 
as they did not answer her, she resolved to wateh for herself, 
and I doubt if even Elizabeth was more anxious for his ap- 
proach than the TOod old woman. The moment she heard the 
sound of the horse s feet, off she was to the yard to open the gate, 
and get the horse put into the stable. Her delight was great in 
seeing an elegantiy dressed young man leap from his horse; 
and when she took the bri(Ue from him, he gave her a very 
handsome gratuity; this at once con&med her suspicions, and 
she was quite certain that the handsome and generous young 
gentleman must be the lover of her dear young lady. Elizabeth 
had also been on the watch, and appearing at the door, was most 
politely saluted by Wahlen, who most respectfully kissed her 
hand, which covered her with blushes, as it was a compliment she 
had never received before. She introduced him into the room 
where we were assembled; and poor old Mary said, as they passed 
her» he kissed her hand, and she coloured, it is sure to be a wed- 
dingf. Every one was glad to see Wahlen again, especially my wife. 
She recollected that she had heard him express his fondness for 
chants, and rummaged over her old hoards of music, to find some 
of her father's, which he used to play in the church. She sat 
down to the piano, Elizabeth and Wahlen standing behind her, 
and singing together the Latin words. She played them two or 
three tones, and at last we all joined in chorus with so much 
energy, that it ended in a burst o£ laughter, at which Augusta 
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was not at all pleased. Wahlen became every moment more 
marked in his attentions, and more tender, and respectful in bis 
manner. He reminded Elizabeth of the beaatifiil walks she had 
described near the parsonage, and asked her if she would show 
him some of them ; she called for Mina, but she was assisting her 
mother in her preparations for dinner. Annette was gathering 
strawberries, Charles and his brothers were looking over their 
Latin lesson, and my Mends were discussing books, and so she 
was compelled to go by herself; but she would not take him 
beyond tne garden, for her natural good feeling and tact told 
her it would attract observation from the villagers. The two 
young people were so similar in disposition, that thev seemed 
at once to understand each other, and from the very nrst their 
sympathies had drawn them together. They began with speak- 
ing of the lovely view, the fine situation of the house, the splendid 
weather, the beauties of nature, and then of sensibility, virtue, 
the misfortunes of life, of death, separation, eternity, and the 
blessed hopes of everlasting felicity; till the more their ideas 
were exalted the more their hearts were drawn together. Wah 
len, with all the warmth and enthusiasm of a young and ardent 
mind, was charmed and enchanted with the unsophisticated in- 
nocence and purity of Elizabeth. He felt at once that every- 
thing she said came from her heart, and his feelings became 
so moved that he could not avoid showing it ; and old Mary, who 
happened to be gathering peas for dinner, and was watching them« 
though herself concealed by the height of the pea-stalks, formed 
her own conclusions, especially when she heard him, in the excite- 
ment of his conversation, address her by her name, and enforce 
what he was saying by a warm pressure of the hand. Oh, yes, 
dearest Elizabeth, said she, we shall soon see what this is 
coming to, and oh, how happy you will be with such a fine gen- 
tleman for a husband. Now, says she, I know all about it, your 
journey to town, all the grand changes in the house, the new 
fashions of my young ladies, and the fine galloping horse. Eliza- 
beth, who had been quite overcome by his energetic address, had 
made a pretence to go and help Mary, whom she had just caught a 
glimpse of amongst the peas, and who thus addressed her ; " well 
MIbs, here I am, crying my eyes out." '• Good heavens !" said Eliza 
beth, " what is the matter, my dear Mary ?" " Oh. it is only about 
you and that beautifril young gentieman. Well, Miss, I hope God 
will bless you, and give you many years together, you will make i 
beautifiil couple, 1 am sure." ** A beautiful couple ! what do yon 
mean — are you foolish, Mary ?" *♦ No, no, Miss, I am not foolish. 
I know very well how it all is ; but no one shall hear anything 
from me." " Really, Mary, vou are very nonsensical," said thf 
poor girl, turning scarlet. "Why, Miss, do you think T have no 
eyes? I saw everything quite plain, whilst I was gathering the 
T>eaa, and you need not be angry and say pshaw ; for remember. 
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dear, how many years I haye known you, bow I carried you in 
my arms, and dandled you on my knees. Oh, yes, indeed, I can- 
not help crying with joy when I think about it. You will tell 
me, now, won't you ? ana on your wedding day I will come back 
here, and offer up my prayers for yon." Elizabeth was unable 
to answer her, but she ^ook her head and burst into tears, put 
lier hand up to brush them off, and, in doing this, Mary caught 
siglit of the ring, which the romance writer had put upon her 
finger; and, hol£ng it up, she said, " Oh, you naughty girl, don't 
I see the proof? do you think I forget the proverb about the 
^vireddingring?" Elizabeth, more and more confused, continued 
her denial; but she said, "Ah, you may say no as long as you 
like, but old Mary wUl know it time enough to prepare the wed- 
ding breakfast at any rate." This was too much for Elizabeth, 
she rushed out of the garden, carrying with her the vision of that 
happiness which she did not think could be in store for her — she 
could not define her feelings ; but she knew her tranquillity was 
gone. Seeing Wahlen walking with us at some little distance, 
she coloured, she knew not why, and tried to avoid him ; but she 
could not fly from his image, it was constantly before her, and 
filled all her thoughts Ah, said she to herself, if it had been he 
th at gave me this ring ! She called to mind how he had interested 
her fi'om the very first day she had seen him, and she felt shocked 
with herself at the hasty progress of her feelings towards him. 
She was fuU of apprehension that others, as well as old Mary, 
might have come to the knowledge of her secret. At last 1 saw 
her, and called her to join us, and return to the house. Her 
serenity was completely destroyed; she was absent, thoughtful, 
uneasy, and sat down m a comer, rolling between her fingers a 
small pea blossom, which she had picked whilst Mary was speak- 
ing to ner. Wahlen did not long leave her in her reverie, he ap- 
proached her, and spoke to her with that ease and self-possession 
which men almost always know how to retain, however touched 
their hearts may be, and which, consequently, gives them such an 
advantage over the softer sex. Mina soon joined them, and 
hegan to joke Wahlen on his taste for singing the parts, and 
declared he had made a convert of Elizabeth ; and. she then began 
to imitate Latin chanting, with such comic gravity, and was so 
v^ery droll, that she made them laugh ; and thus, by degrees, took 
off the awkardness, and before dinner Elizabeth was again her 
self. Mary, as she assisted her to lay the cloth, would have re- 
commenced her teazing, but she seriously scolded her, and desired 
her to leave off her folly, without, however, being able to convince 
her she was wrong. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

THE DECLABATION. 

Mary, seeing she could get nothing out of Elizabeth, tamed 
towards little Annette, who was a child of singular observation. 
and had immense tact in finding out everything that was going 
on, without appearing to put hei-self the least in the way; when- 
ever anything was to be settled she always knew all about it before 
her elder sisters, but this time she was quite in the dark, and 
did not comprehend any of old Mary's questions ; but she directiy 
put others to her, learnt at once on what her conjectures were 

Cunded, and confirmed both herself and Mary in their ideas ; 
; Annette was rather piqued that she had not herself made the 
discovery, and that nothmg should have been confided tx> her, so 
she resolved to be upon the watch, and put on her little wise and 
prudent air with a determination to let nothing escape her. 
Wahlen was seated at table between my wife and Elizabeth, 
who was the only one of the children who had a wine glass placed 
bv her, because she was the eldest, and our stock was but small. 
Wahlen two or three times touched her glass with some amiable 
pleasantry, and he kept his eyes constantly fixed on her with an 
air of tenderness and gallantry, which did not escape the vigCant 
eyes of the little spy. She also took care to follow the two sup- 
posed lovers, when after dinner they again adjourned to the garden, 
Augusta and Mina had remained behind to help Mary put away 
the things, and the yoimg couple having taken the path to i 
shrubbery of hazel, which was a favourite resort of Elizabeth's, the 
little monkey left them and run round to the other end, that she 
might watch them, and hear what they were saying. A short time 
afterwards she met them, holding in her hand a nosegay of wild 
flowers, which she had gathered. " Will you not give me that, 
lovely bouquet ?" said Wahlen. " No," said the little one. " And 
why not ?" said Elizabeth, attempting to take it. Annette put 
her hand behind her back and said — " this nosegay is for Uncle 
Frederic ; but I will give Mr. Wahlen a much more beautiful one 
on his wedding-day." Poor Elizabeth felt the thunder-bolt burst 
upon her, and she was crushed by it ; she blushed, she trembled, 
she dared not lift up her eyes, or look at Wahlen, who caught hold 
of her hand and retained it with a gentie pressure, which she was 
quite unable to resist. No, poor innocent Elizabeth! you had 
never learnt to disguise your sentiments ! to conceal them under a 
feigned gaiety ! and the veil of a child's siUy joke ! With less 
of frankness, and also with less of real emotion, another in a like 
case might have turned off her embarrassment, run after her little 
sister, snatched away her nosegay, and giving it Wahlen, com- 
menced some other subject directiy, but Elizabeth could only 
weep, blush, and tremble ; and thus suffer her whole heart to be 
oad without reserve. Wahlen himself tried to relieve her distress 
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by laughing at the little Annette, and was beginning to speak, 
when perceiving ber deadly paleness, and tbat she looked ready 
to faint away, be held out his arms to snppoi*t ber in an agitation 
almost equal to her own ; and whilst wiUi one hand she covered 
her face and tried to conceal ber burning tears, he held the other, 
and when she attempted to withdraw it raised it to bis lips and 
covered it with kisses. She implored him to leave her, ana tried 
in vain to assume a firmness of voice. ** Never, never !" cried he ; 
" never will I withdraw this hand till you promise to be mine. 
Oh, adorable girl," said he, " give me only a sign, press but my 
hand, and bless me with the hope that you return my love, and 
that your heart beats in unison with mine !" In vain ! Eliza- 
beth was perfectly motionless; her eyes were fixed upon the 
ground, and hot burning drops fell from them, unperceived by 
him; her breathing was oppressed, the trembling of her hands 
proved that she was alive, or otherwise her silence, her rigidity, 
and the whiteness of her lips would have led him to think she 
was dead. Dreadfully alarmed, he placed ber under a tree, and 
kneeling beside her, tried to restore animation. *' Elizabeth, 
dearest Elizabeth !" said he, ** recover yourself; what can cause 
this fearM condition ? Speak, oh speak ! I adore you, I honour 
and admire you as much as I love you! Oh, give me but a 
glimpse of hope, in the name of heaven ! I entreat you show me 
some token to relieve my anxiety." She made an effort, raised 
her languid hand, and gently endeavouied to put him away from 
her. " Ah," said he despondingly, " do I comprehend you ! will 
you reject me ?" He then threw himself down on a turf bank a few 
steps from her, and bid his head in the grass. '' Wablen," said 
she, in a trembling voice, ** Oh, Wahlen, do not be unhappy." 
" * Unhappy !' I should be the most wretched of men if you re- 
fuse me, u you will not accept nay ardent vows, and bind your- 
self to me. Oh, Elizabeth, I feel I shall die." " No, no," said the 
innocent girl in agony, and moving towards him ; " no, no, I would 
rather die myself; but what can I say?" "TeU me you love 
me," said he. " I do, I do," said she hesitating, and in a voice of 
great tremor ; " I love, I love." " Oh say that it is me, that it is 
me, my Elizabeth ; restore me to life !" She drooped her head, 
which fell on Wablen's shoulder, and her tears flowed abun- 
dantly. At this moment Mina, who had been looking in the gar- 
den for them, was moving towards them, when she suddenly beheld 
the state of her sister. " Good heavens," said she, " what is the 
matter ? Oh, sir, what can it be ? Has any accident happened — 
any misfortune? and you also, you look quite aghast! Oh, 
Kliza, Eliza, what is the cause of these tears ? tell me I entreat 
you." She seated herself by her sister, and tenderly pressed her 
in her arms. Elizabeth raised her head, gave a look of great ten- 
demest towards Wahlen, aud said " Oh deai- Mina, dear Mina, 
implore him not to die ; my heait is so full I cannot speak. If 
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YOU did but know all, Mina. Annette ! Wahlen ! Ob, Mina, tell 
him, tell him to be happy." Mina looked at her with an air of 
terror and amazement, and said " who? what? — * Annette ! Wah- 
len !* I cannot understand you.** " I cannot tell you just now," 
said Elizabeth, still clinging conyalsiYely to her sister. " Well, 
well, Mr. Wahlen, will not you explain? I have just met An- 
nette, she is perfectly well; is it you who are ill ? Why is it she 
wants me to tell you not to die? ' Wahlen, who had risen firom 
the ground at the approach of Mina, was at first rather embar- 
rassed, but soon recovered himself, and said, standing between 
the two sisters, " Elizabeth, I once again in the presence of your 
sister, implore you to be my wife. I love you, I loved you from 
the moment I first saw you. If you refuse me you make me the 
most misemble of men. * Elizabeth hid her face on her sister's 
shoulder, and was still silent. " Tell him, tell him,'* said Mina : 
" you know, Elizabeth, it is a totally different feeling from ij^at 
which you and I have for one another, that is not the kind of 
affection which Wahlen means ; tell him the truth. You know 
how pleased you were with him when we came back from Uncle 
Frederic's, and you remember what you said to me this morning, 
when you came in from gathering the peas for dinner.'* Eliza- 
beth tried to prevent any further words by kissing her. Minn, 
however, still tept on, " speak, sister, speak ! I can feel how your 
heart is beating; I know well you do love him. Oh, Wahlen," 
said she, turning round to him, **you ought not to stand like a 
stork, but fall on your knees before her, that is the way." Bnt 
Wahlen did not fall on his knees, he uttered no fine speeches, 
he thought Mina's discourse much too trifling, he even imagined 
she was trying to make game of him. Elizabeth, however, was 
rather relieved by her presence, and her looks said, yes, Wahlen, I 
do love you ; but she blushed as her eyes met his, and was still un- 
able to speak. Mina had really been in earnest in what she said, 
for on the day she had been at Uncle Frederic's, when she had 
gone with his nieces into their own apartment, they had not onlv 
shown her all their dresses and triiikets, but tbey had lent beV 
some romances, which, notwithstanding my prohibition when I 
returned those which I had at first brougnt from the librarian, 
she had taken from them, and her girlish curiosity had induced ber 
to read them. She had also shown them to her sister, and prc^ 
posed enjoying them together; but this good girl, the moment she 
perceived what they were, had steadily refused to look into them, 
although she pronused her sister not to betray her disobediencf. 
upon the condition that Mina would lay down the books the mo- 
ment she should find anything wrong in them. The silly child 
had read on and on, and became more and more enchanted ; sb^ 
found herself transported into a new world, of which she bad 
hitherto had no idea, and could not tear herself from the dan- 
gerous and infatuating study, constantly saying, " oh, Eliza, you 
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know not how entrancing it is, the ]ines of Plutarch are nothing 
to be compared with it; it is just such things as might happen to 
us — ^what then can be the harm of reading about them ? It will 
just teach us how we ought to act. I am sure these cannot be 
like those my father looked into, or he never would have forbidden 
them." As she got on, she was so completely carried away with 
the excitement, that she sat up half the night, and even some- 
times awoke Elizabeth, and persecuted her to read with her, but 
Elizabeth always stoutly revised, and used to say, '* how can you 

J>retend to tell whether it is a true description of the affairs of the 
leart, when you can know nothing about it?" "All very well," 
said Minette, " but it seems to me that I do know all about it, and 
that it is quite what I myself should feel, though I might not be 
able to express it in words. Listen, Eliza, I will tell you the story ; 
at any rate, papa does not forbid that." The scrupulous Eliza 
said it was all the same thing, embraced her sister with a sigh, 
and fell asleep again, whilst Mina still continued her story. It is 
not to be wondered at, then, that she instantly guessed the state 
of things between the lovers, when she came upon them; but 
she was siu^rised to find Wahlen so quiet, and unlike her heroes 
of romance m not kneeling down and addressing fine speeches to 
lier sister. She, therefore, half doubted the ardour of his attach- 
ment, though her sister appeared to be quite in the right vein ; 
but when she found that neither of them made any reply, she got 
vexed, and said, "speak, then, can you not? you know, Eliza- 
beth, that you do love him. Ah, I have often told you how it 
would be, and I shall have my turn too some day or other ; I 
have read all about it — I know it all by heart — and I can tell you 
exactly all you have felt ever since you first met him at Uncle 
Frederic's; you have thought of nothing else, he has always 
made a part in everything you have done ; your heart is oppressed, 
you suflfer, and yet this very suflPering is delightful to you. This 
morning, when you heard he was coming, how your heart beat ! 
when you saw him approach, what happiness you felt! when 
he took your hand and kissed it, and told you of his love, you 
felt almost as if vou could die, and yet, really, it was to you a 
new and delightral existence! Am I not telling you right?" 
Poor Elizabeth, utterlv overcome, still kept silent, but permitted 
Wahlen to retain her hand, whilst he said, " you do then return 
my ardent affection, you do love me; and no power on earth 
shall ever separate us.' " Ah, that is right," said Mina, " that is 
something like." She tenderly embraced her sister, and said, 
laughing, " how surprised papa will be, though he has forbidden 
all romances ; he will find that one of his girls has read them, and 
the other is acting one ; but he will be very happy when he sees 
how deeply beloved his dear Elizabeth is, and how happy she is." 
*' Yes, I am happy," said she, "perfectly happy," laying her hand 
on her heai-t, and fixing her beautifol eyes upon Wahlen. " And 
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you will be so alwavB," said Mina, " for Wahlen will never deceive 
you." " Oh, Elizabeth/' said Wahlen, with deep solemnity, " if 
I could ever deceive you, if I could ever cease to love you as I do 
at this moment, if I could afflict for one instant your pure and 
innocent heart, if I could betray your confidence, I should be a 
monster. No, Elizabeth, no ; you must be mine, though every 
power should oppose." "But Mina, Mina," said Elizabeth, 
*' what if my father should object?" " Oh, dear child," said Mina, 
" fathers always do, you must be prepared for that, there must be 
a something. But at any rate, Wahlen, you are not, I trust, 

some great pi'ince, or baron in disguise, for then " Wahlen 

started, and Mina looked rather frightened also, and said, " Why, 
your countenance forebodes evil, and the great misfortune in lUl 
love matters is that they come on so rapidly that no one has ever 
time to say who and what are you." Elizabeth interrupted Wah- 
len with sudden firmness, "I am yours, and yours eternally." 
" Nothing shall ever separate us. Let us go this moment and 
speak to your parents, I will confide everything to your father." 
Elizabeth looked at him tenderly, and then at her sister, and said, 
" come Mina, come with us to my father." But Mina hung her 
head with an uneasy air, and said, " oh, dear Eliza, some how 
I do not feel satisfied about this ; do not go to my father, you 
know how he loves vou, he could not bear to see you unhappy ; if 
he even feared anything for you, he would be wretched. If it was 
I, it would be quite another thing; we should onlylauffhat it; 
but you, oh, it would kill him if anvthing goes wrong. Oh think 
no more of it, look upon it as a joke, and do not pursue it, for 1 
see it will not do." Elizabeth, looking at Wahlen, said, " no, 
Mina, it is no joke, my heart is his for ever; come, come to my 
father." Mina still appealed to Wahlen, and with clasped hands, 
said, " Tell us at least if there is any obstacle." " I am forced," 
said he, with a sad and melancholy accent, " J am compelled, my 
Elizabeth, to acknowledge that I am not entirely my own master. 
I have not any fortune or my own, I depend upon an imcle ; but I 
am sure that when he has once seen you, he cannot withhold his 
consent ; my life, my happiness, my everything depends upon it." 
Mina gi'ew still paler; in the very last romance she had read 
there was a cruel and inflexible uncle. "Ah," said she, "all 
uncles are alike, he will never consent. What sort of a man is 
he ?" " He is an old gentleman, living on his property, in fact, 
he is the Baron de Wahlen." "Oh, merciful heavens! a baron! 
that is the worst that could happen ; I will have nothing to do 
with it. A baron ! why you will kill my poor papa on the spot 
Oh, Elizabeth, I implore you to give it up." Ehzabeth, terrified, 
agreed that it was better to say nothing, and Mina promised 
eternal fidelity and friendship to them, " and as soon as tlie ob- 
stacles are removed, we will then tell my father," said she ; *' but 
^h, Elizabeth, an uncle ! and a baron, too ! it will never, never 
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do.' Jitet ttt ttSs niflte6fit (MBT ToiosB wefo hcnrd in thd gatden , 

Wableii had onlf time to Teittfrate his tows of constancy and 

etenial tziith. Anna, putting her ann witiiin his, they advanced 

to me^ us, whilst Elizaheth, who ooidd not conoeal her emotion, 

tumM into asLotiiMr walk, and did not appear again, till she had 

succeeded in becbming a littie more calm. Soon ailer our guests 

left us, and the two gitis retii«d eariy to the^ chamher, without 

any con^versaticm having taken place with regard to our guests. 

The feaM of Mina, rsE^eeting the haron, were only natural ; yet 

why should I not acknowledge it ? I had iMroug^t them up witii 

the mont prc^typnd respect for all rank and superior station. The 

only noraeman w^ knew anything of was Cbtmt Bangard, our 

l<»d of Ihe Tillage ; and we judged of others by him. Every year, 

when he eome to visit his estate, the greatest prepifiurations were 

made for his reception, as if for a magnificent prince ; and his 

arrival was a great event to us alL It always was to me a fine 

opportunity fcnc firoeakilig <^ my knowledge of human nature to 

my wife and chil&en. 1 made the finest discourses to tiiem to 

prove that nothing w«8 so easy as to present oneself with courage 

and self-respect before a great Lord ; and that we ought to have a 

feeling of dignity, and remember he was just like any other man ; 

that we ought not to be imposed upon by vain titles ; that the feal 

way to obtain the respect due to one was to pretend to no more than 

we oouM claim. I worked mys^ up with these conversatione 

till 1 presented myself before the great man witli the finest ideas 

of my own consequence, and a philosophic contempt of the difSdr- 

ence of ranks ; but no sooner did I stand before him and beheld 

the beautiM cross of the Teutonic order upon his breast, his fine 

gold laeed coat, his commanding attitude, and air of complete non- 

ehalMiee, then I became altogether confounded and pekified. I 

stood behind the agent; I could not find a word to say ; and if 

attempted it, I was sure to bungle; and though the count was 

very polite towards me, I did not recover my timidity ; but the 

very moment I left the room my courage returned, and, in my 

oTm mind, I begaii to compose the finest discourses between us, and 

pleased myself iii imagining him (what he certainly was not) a 

railer agaist the clergy and every thing good, in order that I 

might gratify myself with the idea of reproving and repulsing his 

attaoks, with the dignity Which became my office, and thereby 

reducing him to silence. Ah, thought I, if I only now was 

standing before him, how I would astonish him. When I reached 

home I pretended to assume an eir of great disdain, and said, I 

would not give one leaf of my journal, for any communication ot 

connection with ^e coimt, though he was very polite, and a good 

sort of f<^ow. Aiid I would then t^ my wifo how he pattea me 

on the shoulder and took my hand when he ^oke to me, and 

called me dear pastor. My children had a most exalted idea of 

all the nobility, and I am convinced that if Elizabeth had beei\ 
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aware that Wahlen belonged to that order, it would alone ha^e 
preyented her from forming any attachment to him; but at Uncle 
Fredericks there appeared to be no feeling of the sort; the great 
wealtii of the librarian, the consideration in which he was held 
for his talents, the style of his house, furniture, and mode of 
living, put him, as it were, upon a level with the very first society. 
Wahlen was most intimate there ; he was always addressed simply 
by his name, and so none of us were in the least aware of bis 
rank and tide ; so that when Minette heard his uncle was a baron 
she lost all hope and wished also to take it from her sister ; but 
Elizabeth, who was under the dominion of that passion which 
equalizes all ranks, cared not now whether he was a tradesman 
or a lord. She loved him, she was beloved by him, that was all 
she cared for. She had some fears of the uncle, but none of 
Wahlen. Whilst Mina felt aifraid that his attachment could 
never stand out against opposition, and that it was impossible 
that her sister, the daughter of a humble parson, could ever be- 
eome a baroness ; she therefore tried every means in her power 
to cure her sister's passion; and when she so strongly insisted 
upon my not being made acquainted with the engagement, it was 
because she hoped they would both see the hopelessness of it, and 
how useless it was to cause me so much pain ; but the bitter tears 
her sister shed, whenever she talked to her of giving it up, at last 
touched her so much that she ceased to press it. She wept with her, 
permitted her to indulge a faint ray of hope, and trusted to time to 
effect a cure. They did not say anything to either myself or my wife, 
who would never have endiured a word upon what she would con- 
sider so precocious an attachment. I soon perceived a change in 
Elizabeth's manner, but was far from attributing it to the right 
cause. Love, if I may so speak, had elevated her above her 
station, and above herself; she seemed quite of a different order 
from the rest of us ; I wondered, when 1 beheld her melancholy 
look, and the sighs with which she so often relieved her oppressed 
spirits, what it was that rendered her unhappy; I imagined her 
thoughts were aU fixed upon a future and better world, and that 
she only looked upon the present as a passing illusion. From her 
infancy her tender and affectionate nature had always peculiarly 
attached her to us all ; her brothers, her sisters, and all around 
her ; even the animals that she took pleasure in attending ; but 
now that the whole sensibility of her nature was drawn out, she 
seemed to have a feeling of kmdness and sympathy towards eveir 
one, the poor, the unfortunate, the suffering. She always spoke 
with the most touching eloquence, and her mother and I often 
used to say she is too good and perfect for this world, but w» 
litUe knew that it was an earthly love which was the real cauM 
of what we observed. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DELUSIVE EXPECTATIONS. 

Alas ! aJas ! the attachment of Elizabeth ; the tears of Mina $ 
all the anxious cares which came upon us, beginning with the 
attempts at fashion of my poor little girls ; all these troubles and 
many, many more were to be traced entirely to our unfortunate 
visit to the Jdnd and amiable librarian. When he originally in« 
troduced us into a circle so much above our means, he did every* 
thing in his power to prevent our feeling any inconvenience as 
regarded expense ; he made many handsome presents to my son, 
and to my two eldest daughters, and in the most delicate manner 
in the world he had forced many things, which he thought useful, 
both on my wife and on me, pretending sometimes to lav a wager 
with us, sometimes to take advantage of a fete day or birth day, 
and was always heaping gifts on the little ones, either in the 
shape of things useful to them or provisions for the house ; but, 
on the other hand, the luxuries thus acquired rendered necessary 
many accompaniments, which we had formerly never thought 
about; and though the harmony, peace, and love, which had al* 
ways reigned amongst us, continued undisturbed, I could not 
at times help feeling imeasy at the thoughts of our increased ex- 
penditure. I looked to the future with anxiety ; and, for the first 
time in my life, began to indulge a wish for better preferment. 
The thoughts of quitting my parishioners, whom I really regarded 
as my own childi^, was no doubt very painful to me ; but I was 
not so vain as to suppose my place could not easily be filled up, 
and I hoped also I might be succeeded by some one with greater 
means, as my large family necessarily rendered my powers of 
npefulness exceedingly limited. When I thought of my want of 
patronage, Frederic told me he would look to it for me, and three 
days after I spoke to him he wrote to me, and told me that 
the dean of Schwartzhague, who was eighty-three years old, was 
very infirm, and not Ukely to live a year, that he had canvassed 
for me as his successor, and that it was worth at least four times 
my present benefice; he sent his own carriage to fetch me, in 
oriier that I might transact some necessary business, and J set 
out accompanied by the ardent wishes of my family. On reaching 
jny good friend s house he went with me to the president and 
principal voters, who seemed quite prepared to receive me, and 
gave me the kind promises of support ; so that I was quite aston- 
ished at the influence my good Frederic must possess with them. 
I mentioned my surprise to him, and he replied " ah, my dear 
friend, money will do anything. The nephew of the president is 
indebted to me for a loan at a time when he was in much need of it ; 
another of the voters borrowed firom me at a time he wished to 
make a favourable investment ; and to a third, who was anxious 
to add to a valuable library, I sold some books with long credit; 
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ddered everything going on capitally, and that I 
ngratulate you as a dean without fail." I did not 
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feel quite easy in my conscience at this mode of obtaining pre- 
ferment. " Can you point out a better?" said Uncle Fredefric ; " if 
any one deserves church patronage you are the man, and I have 
no scruple whatever." Though sdl) imconvinced in my own mind, 
i let the matter rest. And the next day my Mend gave a grand 
dinner to all the members of the consistory, from whom I re- 
eeived tiie most positive promises of support, and, after dinner, 
th^y actually drank my health as their future dean, and I returned 
home better satisfied with my success than I was with the man- 
ner of obtaining it ; and, yet, such is the weakness and incon* 
nstency of our nature, quietly agreeing to what I oonld not 
approve. When I related to my family all that had occurred, 
Charles was the only one who could enter into my scruples, and 
he openly expressed his disapproval, and declared he should never 
like to have an appointment thus obtained. Mina told him he 
was a goose. I was delighted to observe the firmnees of his 
principles, and said, what at the time I really felt, that I should 
not at all regret the failure of my hopes. Mina asked a hundred 
questions as to the rank of a dean, and seemed to think much more 
of the rank than of the money, and when her mother, whose grand- 
father had held the office, explained the dignity to her, she ex- 
changed looks with Elizabeth, and smiled, thinking no doubt that 
it brought her more on a par with the Baron de Wahlen. Our 
new prospects filled us all with plenty of occupation ; we calcu- 
lated the revenues of the deanery ; and though they amounted to 
four times as much as my present cure, the young people found 
various ways of disposing of it. *^ We may have a liu'ger income, 
and greater luxuries,*' said I ; " but we cannot have happier days 
than we have passed together here, my dear wife ; our furniture 
may be finer, but our hearts cannot be more contented ; we may 
have fawer difficulties, but our cares will increase in proportion; and 
though on St. Sylvester's day we have seldom had any overplus, 
at least we had no debts, and, such being the case, my dear chil- 
dren, what shall we be the better after all?" They all looked 
very serious except Mina, who commenced with her usual vivacity 
to prove to me that it was a much better thing to be a dean than 
a vioar; that one had much more weight, and could do much more 
good with twelve hundred crowns tiian with two hnndredt and 
that we should all be much happier, with which conclusion she 
threw her arms round her sisters neck and embraced her. Leas 
than a month afterwards the old dean died; the president sent to 
me and desired me,^ as a mere matter of form, to draw up a 
petition to the consistory. Every body knew my ezpectationa 
and no one doubted of my success. We had employed our little 
hoard in purchasing a carriage, as Frederic had told me it wm 
indispensable thing for a dean to have one. I had been for- 
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tojaftte enough to proouie an excellent second-hand one from a 
neighbouring fanner. When it arrived we all went out into thc^ 
yard to look at it. Mina jumped into it and saluted us wi^ an 
amusing air of dignity, which caused us all to laugh, and, yet, 
when I got into it, to examine the inside, I could not help 
thinldi^f how dignJJ&ed I should feel when I should make my 
pastoral and official yiaits. But the carriage imfortunately en- 
tailed other expenses, and we sold all we could in order to get 
things to make a proper appearance, and, in fact, we got into tha 
foolish habit of living upon expectation. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

SORROW, DISAPPOINTMENT, AND REGRET. 

We were one day as usual conversing upon my prospects, and 
looking forward to a visit from uncle Frederic, whom we were ex* 
-pecdag. Mina had ha4 the eairiage drawn out in fiill view that he 
might see it as he drew up, when a letter was brought to me from 
his sister, to announce the sad intelligence of his sudden death from 
a fit of appoplexy. Her letter was filled with trite and cold 
observations, which plainly showed me all friendly intercourse 
would cease between us. Our affliction, upon the loss of our 
kind friend, was deep, sincere, and genuine, for though our intimacy 
had been only recently established, it had ripened into the warmest 
friendship. He was also our only friend, and I often thought 
when he was with us, and I saw his kind afiection to my children,, 
that if it pleased God to remove me from them he would be to 
them in the place of a father. The Uttle ones shed torrents 
of tears for tiieir kind imcle Frederic, and our anguish was 
mingled with sad and serious reflections on the uncertainty ol 
life, and the instability of hmnan afiiairs. At the moment we 
little knew how completely all our hopes and all our friend's kind 
designs for us were nustrated by his death. I said, how completely 
13 all the pleasure gcme of my expected preferment; it seems as if 
i hardly could enter it, now that I shall never hear his kind and 
cordial voice congratulating me, and addressing me as Mr. Dean 1 
'* And," said Mina, " I would just as soon go on foot now, the carriage 
will no longer afford me any pleasure." I looked out and saw the 
carriage where it had been placed for him to see it,, and bid the 
children take it away : they did so, and pushed it into the bam. 
We passed the rest of the evening in sad recollections of our past 
happy intercourse with our kind friend, and grateful recollections 
of all his exertions in my behalf. The following day we were stiU 
continuing the same sad subject, when I was interrupted by a 
messenger from the members oi the consistorv, with a letter of con- 
dolence in my lossy and at the same time informing me that their 
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plans were now ohanged, and they ootild no longer hold out to mis 
any hopes of being elected as Dean. I had the presence of mind to 
put the letter in my pocket without showing my disappointment, 
and after a few moments I retired into my chamber, and it really 
seemed to me as if I were doomed to disappointment. Just at the 
moment I heard a beggar under the window, and I was struck with 
the conviction that there were still others more unhappy than my- 
self, who had no other resources than the compassion of their fellow 
oreatures : but then again I thought they had come step by step 
to this melancholy condition — ^they have long given up all hope 
of any happier fate ; but I am cast down at once into despondency. 
Had my dear friend died a week before I should no doubt have b€«n 
equally thrown over by the consistory ; but then I should not 
have gone into so much useless expense. I should have had my 
little treasure ; I should not have parted with my silver candlesticks 
and pla^ to ]procure a carriage ; and I should have been able to 
say to my children — ^Our hopes of preferment are gone bye like 
a dream ; but we are as well off as we were before ; but now, alas, 
our friend is gone ; we have parted with all our resources for the 
ftiture, and we have been living beyond our means. O, my poor 
children, how shall I tell them. I shrank from the sad duty. It 
was autumn — the weather was dark and stormy. I went to my 
window, and gazed out on the village. At least it was some 
consolation to me that I should not have to leave my dear 
parishioners and those kind people by whom I was so beloved. I 
saw the lights starting up from the different cottages one after 
another, and my thoughts went back to the first day I came into 
the parish, when I had to preach my probation sermon, and how 
happv I esteemed myself when I found I had got my appointment, 
which I had so recently looked down upon with disdain. Ungrate> 
fill man, said I to myself, how many, many hours of happiness 
have I passed here, ftow many times, in this my window, have 
I from the bottom of my heart thanked my Heavenly Father for 
the happy lot he awarded me, and at this moment in what way is 
it changed. What have I lost after all but a few old coins? 
Why I have only to imagine myself still possessed of them. I 
eomd surely enjoy quite as much the soup and vegetables pre* 
pared by my wife and daughters, even if I did eat them with an 
iron spoon, and I could sell my useless carriage for pretty nearly 
what it had cost me ; and thus I happily quieted my mind, and 
in a much more amiable disposition I returned to the family 
Bitting room, and tried to impart to them the consolation I had 
myself attained. By the li<?ht of a lamp my six children were 
seated roimd their mother, in the same room as that in which the 
widow of the late vicar had watched over her five darlings, when 
they were dying of the small pox. Mina, as I entered, was still 
talking of uncle Frederic, and I paced up and down some moments 
"«nmg to what she said, tiU a break in the conversation ^ould 
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enable me to mske my oommumoation. My son spoke of the 
way in which the stoic plilosopbers conducted themselves when 
they lost their Mends. Elizabeth said *' even if it were possible to 
feel as they did, she could not endure to do so." " No doubt," said 
she, " it is deeply painful to separate from those we love, but how- 
ever deep the gnef may be, and I, no doubt, should tremble to go 
through the ordeal, I would not be deprived of the comfort of 
one last adieu ; in fact, whatever trials we may be subjected to, 
X would like to be able to endure them with those we love, which 
would help me to submit with resignation and patience." ** And 
I," said Mina, **do not believe what those pretended sages are 
pleased to say ; for either they did not really suffer, or else they 
were as silly as they were proud, and only hid their sighs and 
grief; but it is an easy matter to laugh at those sorrows which 
do not affect us. Bead sorrows cannot thus be put aside." " I 
quite agree with you, Mina," said I ; " real sorrow cannot thus be 
put aside, and if a person pretends to be above weeping for them he 
shows a despicable disposition. There are, indeed, some sorrows 
which wound and pain the heart. May God in his mercy keep 
such from us. But what are commonly called sorrows, such as 
poverty, want, disappointment, they are hardly to be called 
miseries." Mina looked at me with an inquisitive, incredulous 
look, and I went on, " what is the true basis of happiness? love, 
confidence, family union, and a clear conscience. Why if we 
were even much poorer than we are now there would still be 
nothing really to fret about. In that case we might well emulate 
the stoics. Li that case poverty ought only to unite us in still 
stronger bonds; and natural cares, confidence, and friendship 
should still more draw out our sympathies for each other. The* 
daughter, who in prison nourished her father from her own bosom, 
had more real happiness and true tenderness than anyone brought 
up in the lap of luxury could form any idea of; and when I re- 
flect on what life is, so fugitive and so transient, and that we hardly 
pass out of it before we are altogether forgotten ; when I think 
that this very chamber, where we are now all assembled and con- 
versing together with so much happiness and so many blessings, 
was, scarcely more than thirty years ago, the scene where five 
beloved children, in the very flower of their age, were cut off in 
the presence of an adoring mother; no one but myself having 
had any idea of their existence; yes, dearest wife, on this very 
spot, where you are now standing, and where your loving heart 
is throbbing with tender affection for your sweet children, a 
tender mother put forth her trembling hand to close the eyes of 
one after another of hers; and now the dying agonies of those 
children, and the sighs of their mother, are all forgotten; and all 
that interests us, and occupies our minds, will, in like manner, be 
forgotten. I am almost tempted, whilst I clasp you in my arms, 
to say to you, oh, let us love one another ; give your hearts to m" 
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i0$r €foe$; tins Mle as not wortb fonmng plcAs lor. Lai ub be, 
eoDleiit with what we hATe and look onl^ to a better woiid.** If y 
emotion and eameetneaa eommoaicated itself to aU; we wept and 
enbraeed one another, with a soft and sad tenderness^ and I con- 
tinaed, ** if you are still to remain here, where you were aU bom, 
dear children, shall you be unhappy 7 We are po<Nr, certainly, but 
what if we were rich ? If I were dean to-monow, we shonld be 
forced lo live amongst those richer than oorselTes, who wonld 
make a greater show than we could do, who could sarpaaa ns in ex- 
pense. If we really do desire it, we may still lide in our cairiage, 
our neighbours will lend us horses, asUMV have already proBused; 
but surely we can still be happy.** "What do you mean, deai 
yupAT* said Mina. " I mean, dearest child," ssid I, " thai I am 
not to be the dean, but to remain the simple pastor of Eizebach, but 
still the happiest of parents." The dumb stupor of the whole par^ 
gaye me time to pull out my letter. ** No doubt after all o«r ex- 
pectations," said I, "it is hard to giye it up, but I am smre we 
shall do so with a good grace ; I expect it of you, my children.'* 
" But, dear papa," saud the .little ones, " you will let us haye ona ride 
in the carriage." " You shall, my children," said I. £liz«beth and 
my wife embraced each other weeping, and Augusta said, in a low 
yoice, " the shock is seyere, dear, and we shall feel it fog some 
time." Elizabeth, who perhaps felt it more than any one, did not 
speak, but she took up her work with a cheerful and resigned 
countenance. Charles said, with rather an afi^ted air, "I cannot 
make up my mind as to whether it is a misfortime or not, and 
therefore I will not think about it" " You are quite a simpleton, 
with your cold-blooded nonsense," said Mina, warmly. "I fed 
it is a yery great affliction, notwiUistanding all you say to console 
us, dear papa, we all feel it is so ; and you, my poor dear Eliza- 
beth, thougn you do not say a word, what do you think about it?" 
Elizabeth threw herself sobbing into her arm^; and I, who knew 
well her gentle and kind disposition, felt at onoe that there must 
be some mystery, and was very unhappy about it. " Why," said 
I to Mina, " should Elizabeth be more aMcted than any of the 
rest?" "Because — because," said Mina, stammering, "she has 
the most feeling." And she immediately began to adc questions 
to turn off my attention. " Draw round me in a circle, said I, 
" for we ouffht not to lose this opportimil^ of making some useful 
resolutions. ' I then told them mat I had not the slightest hope of 
oyer obtaining better preferment, that the yery iiyustice the consis- 
tory had shown me would prevent them from ever doing any thing 
for me. This rather astonished the children, for they could not un- 
derstand that those wrongs which we are least indmed to pardon 
another for, are those which they have now the means of tn^lring 
us commit against them. " As tor me," said I, " I have made up 
my mind never again to solicit any favour, to end my days here, 
and to begin again to live as we di before we knew Unols Fred- 
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eric. We are pocoer now than we were then ; we nrael go back to 
our former simplicity, and by care, economy, and asaiduaat 
labour try to repair our improvidence." Mina buret into tears. 
'' Remember/' said I, " dear Mina, the courage with which you 
sacrificed a cock to Jupiter. Let this lesson be made useful to uf 
by showing us that upright hearts and simple manners are of mom 
real value to us than any thing else. Chance threw in our way a 
firiexid, such as we never could have expected, and such a one 
as is seldom met with in the great world. His sister and her fioui 
daughters demised us ; the consistory abandoned me, withcMit any 
regard to their promises, when 1 was no longer supported by a 

Seat man ; dear as that friend was to us, we bought him at too 
gh a price. We have hands, we oan work, and love one another, 
and be happy.'* I stopped, but my heart was heavy. Charles, with 
a serious air, said, " let those who agree with my father hold up 
, their hands." He made the proposal with so grave a tone that 
Elizabeth and Mina at once hmd up their hands, and the three 
little ones, thinking it was a game, did the same, holding them ae 
high, as they could, with a merry laugh ; I had mechanically done 
the same, and Mina laughed at the strange appearance we made 
vnth all our hands in the air. " We have gained the viotory,*' 
said she, and ran to fetch put her spinning wheel; she showed 
more courage than any of us. " Good bye all maatua making/* 
said she; "I will not again set you aside, but I will keep my pretty 
hat and blue gown because they were the first presents of dear 
Uncle Frederic." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE DISCOVERY. 

In our immediate neighbourhood there resided a young man 
of eaenr circumstances, who rented a nice little place which he 
faxniea himself. He was a sober<minded, quiet youth, and very 
well spoken of. Some parts of his farm bordered on the vicarage 
lands, and he often used to come to speak to me on matters of 
business. On some of these occasions he had seen Elizabeth* 
and had been struck equalljr with her beauty, modestj, and in* 
dustry. Being completely his own master, with sufficient means 
tq be able to please himself, he had tried to find out from me 
whiether his attentions to my daughter would be favourably 
received. At the time he spoke to me I was indulging the expeo- 
tations of being elevated to the Deanery; and though I could 
have nothing to object to in the young man, I was rather annoyed 
at his pretensions, as I thought my daughtOT would have a right 
to look higher; and I therefore said, that I considered Elizabeth 
full young to think of marriage, and thus, as 1 considered, the 
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inatter dropped. But tbe joxmg fanner did not look upon my 
answer as a refusal. He visited me even more frequently than 
before, and testified great friendship towards me; and without 
actually naming the subject, contriyed to let me Imow the exact 
state ot his affairs and fortune, in a yeiy delicate and open man- 
ner, which pleased me extremely. I began to think better of his 
proposal, tlunking that if he could wait for two years it wonld be 
a very nice thing for her younger brothers and sisters to have so 
good a friend in the neignbourhood. My wife fully entered into 
tiie plan, though she considered her too young as yet to name the 
subject to her, and two years full too short for her to enter in the 
marriage state. " But," said I, *' we must give some hope to Mr. 
Jalymann, or he will form some other attachment ; but how can 
we, without Elizabeth's consent? for though you consider her but 
a child, she is seventeen, and has a right to be consulted." Accor- 
dingly, after supper, when the younger children had retired, and 
we were seated at our usual occupations, and Charles was study- 
ing Seneca on Consolation, and preparing for a dispute with Mina, 
I addressd them, and said, ** My aear children, it is high time I 
should speak to you on certain feelings of the human heart, which 
as yet you are totally imacquainted with." Charles -looked up, 
placing his finger on the passage he was reading, and listened 
attentively. " You know what it is," said I, " to love us, as your 
parents, and you can fully comprehend the tenderness and affec- 
tion we entertain towards you; but these are the mere ties of 
blood. There are others which are altogether of a different na- 
ture, and I wish you all, but especially Elizabeth, to listen 
attentively while I describe them." oSj wife smiled at this exoi^ 
dium, and I did so myself, but I felt puzzled how to introduce 
nr^ subject. Our smile communicated itself to the children, and 
Mfina burst out laughing. ** I can well understand, my dear," 
said I, turning towards ner, " that what I am about to say may 

appear singular and ridiculous to you, but nevertheless" "Oh, 

no, not at all ridiculous," said she ; *'I Quite understand how you 
can love ten different people in ten different ways — ^yonr father 
different from your mother, your brother from your sister, and 
every one totally different from your lover." '* How, Mina," said 
I, rather surprised at her quickness, " How in the world do you 
pretend to Imow any thing about it ?" " Oh ! I know it," said 
she, rather confused, " I know it from some of those books that 
Uncle Frederick's niece lent me, and which I suppose we must 
return now. I thought, dear papa, you would not mind, as we 
Kve so retired, my reading them ! !" I hardly knew how to an- 
swer her. I looked across at her mother, and shook my head, 
and ordered her to bring the books to me. Charles gazed at them 
in a manner wliich at once convinced me that he at least had 
-^ver read them. "So young ladies," said I, "you have been 
iing romances— then I may spare myself the trouble of speak- 
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mg to you*' ^''Oh, papa," said Mina, "Elizabeth has nayvr 

read a hne of them, tiiough I often pressed her to do so." " But 
I suppose, miss, jou have taken care to instruct her in the ten 
difiPerent kinds of loye?" "Ten different kinds!" said Charles, 
" I should be curious to hear them all described." Mina said, 
" Oh, dear papa, I have read all about it, but Elizabeth, I assure 
you, has never read one single line on the subject" My wife began 
turning oyer the leaves in a very agitated manner. I was stUl 
more vexed and displeased with myself than I was with my child. 
I grieved that I had not kept a closer watch over her. 1 trem- 
bled when I heard her detail all she had gathered from these 
pernicious books, and I hardly knew what to say to her, or how 
to combat the opinions she laid down, lest by making too much 
of them I should only increase the evil. I obseryed also, that 
Charles listened with extr^ne curiosity whilst she was holding 
forth; I accordingly stopped the conversation, saying, "Eliza* 
belli, I wished to teU you that Mr. Jalymann loves you, and haa 
made proposals of marriage for you." The two sisters turned 
deadly pale, and looked at each other. I added, " You are very 
young, dear child." " Yes," said my wife, "much, much too young 
to thmk of marriage." "Oh, much too young, much too young, ' 
said Mina, " Are you not, Elizabeth ?" Elizabeth became more 
and more agitated; she trembled like an aspen leaf, and then, 
throwing herself into her mother s arms, said, " Oh ! mama, mama, 
I am wretched ! Pardon, pardon your imhappy daughter." " All 
is lost now," said Mina, with a gesture of despair. It is utterly 
impossible to describe the scene, or to depict tbe emotion which 
Elizabeth's conduct produced in us. Terror, surprise, and amaze- 
ment prevented us all from uttering a word. We looked at the 
fixed but weeping eyes and colouriess lips of our child, and trem- 
bled with agitation, till at last my wife uttered, in a tone of an- 
guish, " Elizabeth, what have I to forgive ?" The poor girl drew 
back a few steps, her head bent down on her bosom, her two 
hands clasped convulsively together, and seemed as if more im- 
ploring our compassion than trusting in our affection. "My 
dearest child," said I, drawing her gently towards me, but with-* 
out moving. She gasped for utterance, and said, "I love— I love 
— devotedly, earnestly; my heart — ^my heart — ^is — ^belongs to— 
the Baron de Wahlen." These few words showed the whole ex- 
tent of our misfortune. The attentions of the young man, on the 
day he passed with us, had not escaped me. I had questioned 
Uncle Frederic about him, and he had told me that he was a 
baron of a very ancient family, and the nephew of a man exceed- 
ingly haughty and proud of his ancestry, and from that moment I 
thought no more oi it, but my daughter's confession quite over- 
whelmed me. My wife, on the contrary, seemed to recover her 
presence of mind, and said, "The Baron de Wahlen — ^is this 
pride, Elizabeth?" "No, noP said Mina, "we did not even know. 
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lie wfts a buroB till they were already in love with one anothv. 
and engaged." " Well, then/' said my wife, " you know it now, 
and there is an end of it; you aie two sillr children, y<m csn 
know nothing about loye at seventeen.*' " Mother," said Elizar 
beth, *'I do loye him--and I shall love him for ever." "Child!" 
aaid her mother, "what silly nonsense you are talking! Bpeak 
to her, my husband ; you are her father, and it is your da^ to 
check suci folly." I was absolutely upset; my heart was divided 
between pity, grief, and yexation. **A]as! my wife, what can I 
say? We who were so ha^^y ! too, too happy ! Now I can look 
forward to nothing but tears, disappointments, complaints, and 
sorrows! Oh! my children, my children! sit down hera, tod 
think of my noor Mend, the widow ; think how she resigned her 
fiye lovely children— her daughter just married. Oh! mercifiu 
Father," said I, looking up to heaven, *'make us resigned to thy 
will ; give us patimioe and courage, and let us be willing to sub- 
mit to Thee m all things!" "^ My dearest husband," said Au- 
gusta, " why are you so agitated? Surely Elizabeth will be i» 
sonable." " You yourself are reasonable," said I, "but you hAve 
Ibrgotteu the feelmgs of your youth." "Ah! mother, dear mo- 
ther," said Elizabeth, holding out her arms towards her, |'I can; 
not renounce him ; it would cost me my life to give him up. 
My wife, whose notions with regard to love, before the matow 
age of twenty, I have already made known, was now quite enraged. 
At first she had been inclined to look upon the matter as ms» 
childish folly, now she regarded it as obstinacy, or somethinc 
worse; she refused the tender embraee of the poor child; and 
seeing the romances still on the table, she took them up, and say- 
ing, &ose odious and detestable books, she threw them to tlie 
other end of the room. I never bdbre had seen her in a lage, or 
so totally different from her usual calm and gentle manuer: the 
humble attitude of Elizabeth, the cries of Mina, who protested to 
her mother that her sister had never looked into the books, ga^ 
me altogether the most poignant anguish I had ever felt It ^ 
the first disturbance I had ever had in my family. Elizabeth 
made another effort to approach her mother, but she forbade b^ 
to do so, until she would promise to give up hw attachnieDt 
Mina, who was always impetuous, cau^t her aster in her aioA 
oalling her her poor innocent sister, and assuring her that she woajd 
give up her life for her. Her words were accompanied ^ loob 
Qiat still further irritated h^ mother ; and poor tllizabeth, 0Te^ 
oome by the sad and painAil ^notions she endured, comity 
lost all consciousness : her head fell back, her arms dropped do«o 
by her side, and she sank down motionless and colourlsBS. Tb6 
children called out that she was dead ; and my wife, hardly abl^ 
to support herself, threw herself down by her side, oalhng to her 
HI a voice of anguish, and covering her lips with kisses. Eli* 
^ at last came ta herself on the bosom of hev moAer, and 
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altogether we raised otir trembling hands to heaven, and nrayed 
the Almightj to bless and strengthen us. The mother and daugh* 
ter seemed more fiilly to hang upon one another; they seemed 
fonder than ever of each other; thej retiied together for some 
time, «nd filter thej returned ; and we sat down together mutuallT 
seeking to show one another every mark of affection. My wiie 
at last said to me, "Dear husband, you are often obliged to say, 
* children, it is time to go to bed,' but to night we seem too un- 
happy, or too happy, to be able to separate." I interrupted her, 
and said, " My bdored, it is thus we must ever feel, when we 
haye something to forgive, or for which we desire to be forgiven ; 
let us come to an understanding. Elizabeth can never be better 
disposed, or be more willing than at this moment, to make a 
sacrifice ; and we can never be more anxious or desirous to con* 
sole her, to cahn her, and to soften the pain and distress of her 
heart by the sympathy and the tender imection of ours towards 
her." We then drew out from the two sisters all the drcum- 
stances oi Wahlen's proposal, and the discoverv of his rank. My 
wife said nothing with regard to Elizabeth s seventeen years, 
which she evidently would have done but for what had just 
occurred; but she could not help animadverting on Wahlen's 
conduct in thus taking advantage of the feelings of one so young 
and so innocent. Mma could not let this pass without a vehe- 
ment defence of Wahlen, whose ardent affection she described in 
a manner to astonish her mother and deeply interest Charles. I 
gentiy represented to Elizabeth how utterly hopeless her case wa& 
She only answered me with a deep sigh. I ixAd her I was certain 
if she would encourage the attentions of Jalymann she would 
soon cease to remember Wahlen. '* Never! never T said she, 
holding out her hand ; *'I neither can nor will forget him ! But, 
dear father, if you order it, and if my mother desires it, I will 
try to obey you in all things.*' "Elizabeth, my child," said I, 
"you know how miserably poor we are; Jalymann is rich; he is 
your equal, and you his; he is open, upright, simple-minded, 
devoted to you, and his hmnble sphere is more suited to you than 
the false and fashionable glare of the world. In the family of 
Wahlen you would be looked down on and despised ; in that of 
Jalymann, honoured as you ought to be. You could be the pro- 
tectress of your brothers and sisters; and you would be much 
more gratified than with what you imagine to be the happiness of 
love." " Ah, my father," said she, weeping, " even if it were so 
— ^but — ^it is yoiur will, and I will try to obey you." I was, I 
must own it, proud of what I considered my daughter's self-con- 
troul and obedience, and I at once resolved to av^ myself of it. 
Besides, she was so young, and had seen so very litUe of Wahlen, 
that I really thought she deceived herself in thinking her love 
invincible. In six months after she is engaged to Jalymann, 
thought I, Wahlen will be completely forgotten. Her new duties 
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as a wife will thoroughly enffage her aflfectionate heart, a&dcmr-^ 
oome her youthful fancy ; eae will delight in heing mistress oft 
fine farm and nioe house, close to us all, and surrounded byba 
brothers and sisters. I embraced her with deep afPectioii; ^ 
trembled and staggered; and I found she was about to U 
again, but she supported herself in my arms as if determined to 
strengthen herself and her own will by resting on my pateroAl 
bosom. " Dearest child," said I, " receiye my blessing : I accept 
yoiur devotion of yourself to my wishes, and I feel sure that the 
best of daughters cannot fail of being both blessed and happy in 
every state and condition of life." She shook her head almost 
imperceptibly, and I added, " if, my precious child, I thought for 
one moment that your present sacrifice would be painful to you. 
or that even long before the end of the year your tears would not 
all be forgotten in your joy and happiness, far from exacting this 
sacrifice, I would be the first to try and promote your present 
wishes." ** Speak no more of that, my father," said she, in a tone 
of bitterness and anguish, " Speak no more of that, I have given 
you my word, and 1 will pray for strength to keep it in its utmost 
extent. Happiness I do not look for ; at least," said she, with a 
celestial smile, " not former happiness ;" and her look of intense 
devotion plainly showed in what kind of happiness her hopes vert 
fixed ; " but I am and I shall be a happy daughter." The tone in 
which she uttered these words tore my heart ; but I still thought 
that I was acting for her good, that it was better to strike whilst 
the iron was hot, and not leave her time to dwell upon her 
feelings. I therefore said, " may I then tell Mr. Jaljrmann that 
you consent to receive him ?" She bowed her head in token of 
her acquiescence. * • To-morrow, then, dear Elizabeth— for so excel- 
lent a daughter is fully fit to undertake the duties of a wiie-to- 
morrow I will speak to him ; and your mother's birth-day shall be 
the day of the wedding." "Oh, papa," said she, trembling, "w)^«^" 
ever you will ; but not to-morrow, grant me only one day to thinjj. 

then ^but, no, I have taken the resolution, and to morrow I ^ 

be a happy daughter." I embraced her again; but my ^^' 
opening her eyes with astonishment, said, " this cannot ^ij^l 
dear ; is she to-morrow to give her promise to become the wife <>' 
a man she does not love ? No, no, it is not right, we must not 
deceive this good man ; we ought to tell him that she at pres®**^ 
loves another." I smiled, and said, «• no doubt, dear wife, *« 
ought if the heart of Elizabeth was not so throughly kno^^ 
us, but we know well what a treasure we are giving to ovf 
mann, and our silence on the subject is perfectly justified by Pru- 
dence." "God preserve us from it," said she, rising hastiK: 
" such prudence would be the greatest deceit ; I should trembJ*' 
I should not dare to stand at the altar to see my Elizabeth ^resoA 
herself with a lie in her mouth and infidelity in her heart ^^• 
o, let any troubles or misfortimes come upon us rather than that 
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father than enose our 8weet girl to become the most odious oi 
beings, an unfaithful wifa" 1 said all I could to calm my 
wife and make her listen to my arguments; she was perfectly 
intractahle, and Elizabeth's countenance betrayed the secret sati» 
faction she felt. Mina seconded her mother with undisguised 
warmth ; Charles with serious firmness ; and all I could say was, 
"well, my dears, it is late, we had better go to bed." Mina 
thought uie -victory gained; she seized her sisters arm, and 
pressed it, without saying a word ; but I saw her lips move, and 
could distinguish, " Wahlen," though she did not dare to speak. 
When alone with Augusta I tried to infuse into her my notions 
with regard to love, but in vain. " No," said she, " no, 1 now see 
plainly that Elizabeth's heart is truly touched. I know it by myt 
self, she feels for him just as I do for you ; a love that can never 
change; and we will never give up our excellent child to thai 
which is opposed to all her own right feelings, and which would 
destroy her happiness not only in this world, but very probably 
in the next." " But what is to become of her love for Wahlen ? * 
said I, *' It will pass away if not opposed, perhaps ; at least I hope 
80." " It wiU if she marries Jalymann." We argued the point 
long, and always came back to tiie same conclusion ; till at last, 
sleep, nature's best restorer and soother of the troubled mind, 
came to our relief. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DISCORD. 

"Ah that unlucky visit to the city," said I in the morning, 
when I awoke. " Ah that unfortunate journey," said my wife as 
she was preparing the breakfast. "I wish I had never left home," 
said Elizabeth, vrith a deep sigh. " Believe me," said Mina, " all 
that has happened depends neither on town nor coimtry, it is only 
our own hearts that are the cause of it." Whether Mina was right 
or wrong, it was nevertheless true, that all our former happiness 
had vanished, for from that day a spirit of discord rose up in my 
family, so that almost continually a petty warfare was established 
amongst us; sometimes open, sometimes covert, and the worst of 
it was, it was not confined to two contending parties, but there 
was ulways a third, a sort of umpire, who invariably sided with one 
side or the other. Elizabeth, even the very next morning, seemed 
to have quite changed her purpose. When I put her in mind of 
her promise she entrenched herself at once behind her mother's 
opinions, and talked of the duplicity of marrying a man whilst 
another possessed her heart, and Mina warmly backed her up. 
If my wife even hinted at the impropriety of forming an attachment 
at seventeen, especially to a baron, the girls would then turn 
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tound and quote what 1 had said abotsit the weakness of the 
human heait, and they actually foroed me to repeat my words, 
notwithstandinff my attempt to qualify what I said by animad- 
▼ersions and advice. If my wife and I expressed an opinion at 
all different, Mina would always put in her word, in the hope 
that our disagreement on the subject would be a bar to her sister's 
engagement being pressed upon her ; if I attempted any pathetic 
appeal to their feeungs, and my wife and Eliza began to show 
symptoms of yielding, she would at once talk about Wahlen*8 dying 
of grief, or the atrocity of deceiving Jalymann, when the three 
would weep, and embrace one another. If I was quite alone with 
Elizabeth I could lead her as I liked, but when ever she saw Mina 
again it was all over. 1 actoally at last compromised my paternal 
dignity, and tried to persuade the child to assist me in raining 
over her sister, telling her that if she would only forget Wahien 
she would very soon be rejoiced to find herself the wife of so 
worthy a man; but, somehow, I always felt myself degraded and 
imable to press my arguments, and the little wretch always smiled 
over her easy victory. Having one day been more than usually 
eloquent on the subject, and described the happiness it would be 
to us all to have her sister settled so near us us ; she became 
quite serious, her eyes filled with tears, and I really thought her 
almost handsome. '' Dear father," said she, *' no doubt you know 
the hmnan heart in general much better than we do, but you do 
not understand that of Elizabeth's ; if you think for one moment 
that the promptitude with which she consented to this wretched 
sacrifice of herself proceeded from any diminution of affection 
towards Wahien, I know her better than you, and I know she 
would die in obeying you rather than marry Wahien against your 
wishes, for to displease you would be worse to her than death. 
There are hearts, dearest father, with whom the one drop too 
much in the cup of bitterness quite crushes and overwhelms 
them, and Elizabeth's is one of that sort. If it were myself that 
was called upon to take this terrible step, no doubt it would be 
rery dreadful to me ; but when once I had made up my mind I 
would forget, at least I think I should ; but Elizabeth f ob, tell 
me, father, did you ever see her forget anything that she had ever 
loved? Her love for every one of us b€U3 always gone on en- 
creasing. She never, never, can cease to love; no, no, I am 
throughly convinced she never could be happy or live if she v 
compelled to give up Wahien." " But, my child," said I, " the 
thing is an utter impossibility." '' Dearest mther, Elizabeth more 
than hopes for it, she has the very fullest confidence in the 
fideUtv and resolution of Wahien ; indeed, she trusts in him with 
a resolution so firm that all doubts vanish into aur like shadows 
Again I repeat you do not know her heart ; she feels that sh* 
--ould sacnfioe to you not an impossibihty but an absolute cer- 
nty ; and if you could but hear her ^eak of the happiness shi 
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looks forvaid to, ypxx would at once see that the only altematiye 
between that happiness she dreams of» but is willing to saorifioe 
for you, is a certam and speedy death." Mina's yoioe was choked 
with her sobs, and added, " I am so throughly convinced of what 
I say that I feel that whoever presses her to renounce Wahlen 
wishes her death, and I will use every effort to prevent her doing 
60, for I know too well how utterly wretched she is.*' " She looked 
happy and serene this morning," said I. *' Yes," said she, "and so 
she would if her heart was broken. Do not deceive yourself, you 
will but render yourself and all of us miserable. Elizabeth is like 
the sensitive plant, whose leaves wither when they are touched." 
" Well Mina so they do, but they expand again afterwards." " But 
what if they never should do so, my father?" This conversation 
filled me with anguish, but I could not persuade myself I was wrong, 
and I exacted a promise from Elizabeth that she would never see 
Wahlen without my consent, nor write to him any more, which 
she at once agreed to without the slightest demur, although she 
gave a deep sigh which went to my veir heart: however I 
thought r could at any time release her from her promise, and that 
satisfied me. For several days nothing more was said ; and I 
avoided Mina, whose piercing eyes seemed to watch me on all oc- 
casions. I resolved to leave matters to take their own course, for 
it was one of my favourite theories, in all cases of anxiety, to trust 
in providence, and wait the result Charles argued with me that in 
certain cases this might be quite right, but that men ought not to 
act upon this rule in general, or leave to fate (as it were) their con- 
duct and their plans ; for though all events, no doubt, are directed 
by a higher power, yet we are bound to act as if it depended upon 
ourselves. " A good pilot," said he, " will never let go of the 
helm, though he may hear of a hundred vessels being safely 
brought into port by chance." " Chance, my son, say providence, 
who must know best what is for our good." " Well} father, pro- 
vidence sends tempests or calms, according to his will, but he 
permits the pilot still to guide the vessel through the rocks, to 
manage it in t^e storm, and to bring it into the harbour." " Wbat 
you say is true, with certain modifications." " And what would 
not be true with modifications ?" said he ; " but I would rather 
perish with my eyes open than be dragged along blindfold." 
Charles was voung, and rather inclined to stoicism ;. but I re- 
solved I would not leave things completely to chance, and I 
therefore took an opportunity of letting Jalymann know that 
I should be very happy to see him, for I thought if he was 
m the constant habit of coming to us Elizabeth might insen- 
sibly be brought round; and that if I could only succeed in 
getting her to be favoiurable to my wishes, her mother and 
ftister must give way. 

The first time JaJymann appeared she seemed intuitively to have 
guessed my design; she looked at me, and then exchanged with 
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her sister a glance, and left the room. When they returned I put 
on a very composed and quiet manner, and seeing that Mina very 
narrowly watched me, I gave £lizaheth an opportunity of with- 
drawing, and even arranged some commission for her, which kept 
her absent for some time. I then engaged my wife and Jalymann 
in conversation ; being ftilly convinced that it would produce the 
effect of her cordiallv inviting him to come and see us again. 
When he took his leave I said nothing, and, as I expected, 
Augusta pressed him much to renew his visit I said to her, 
'* perhaps, my dear, in the present state of affairs it would have 
been better not to have asked him." She immediately took up 
the ground of common politeness and hospitality, &c., &c. ; but 
Mina was not off her guard, and looked up earnestly at me; her 
whole conduct in the affair had piqued me, and set me on the 
mii vive to bafiSe her in her avowed intention of protecting her 
sister's engagement. Every one expressed themselves pleased 
with Jalymann, excepting Elizabeth, who never once looked at 
him. His appearance, at first, had nothing striking in it, but 
when he spoke the expression of his countenance was exceedingly 
interesting, and his smile betokened great kindness and cordiality. 
If he had not the cultivation of mind and manners of a man of 
fashion, he had that natural politeness which proceeds from good- 
ness of heart, good sense, intelligence, and uprightness ; all he said 
showed good sound sense, accompanied by candour and sincerity. 
For the first time, after his departure, Mina also uttered the sentence, 
** our unfortunate visit to me city." I was myself much struck 
with the yoimg man's conversation, for hitherto we had only 
talked of our mrming affairs, and I felt more than ever dis- 
appointed that there should be any obstacle in the way of his be- 
coming my son-in-law. I thought even if I had been the dean I 
should have been glad to have so desirable a young man, and 
when my wife and Mina united in praising him, the one discant- 
ing on his good principles, and the other on his sweet smile and 
beautiful eyes, I said, " Well, do you not think that if Elizabeth 
could forget Wahlen she might be very happy with JaJy- 
mann?" "Ah," said Mina, " if she could forget, out she is not 
like other people; when once she loves, depend upon it it is for 
ever." ** lou are perfectly absurd, child, with your nonsense 
about etenial love," said I ; and then, turning to my wife, I added, 
" should we not be happy, dearest, to see our child united to so 
excellent a man ?" For me first time she did not reply, and I went 
on, " I still hope it may be brought about. Wahlen is, no doubt, 
a noble fine young man, but perhaps even now he is vexed with 
himself for having engaged Elizabeth in this labyrinth ; they are 
both so young and innocent; and then the circumstances, their 
warm hearts, their highly-wrought imaginations, and old Mary's 
foolish conversation, with Annette's childish remark, led to Uie 
- "^^^le thing. I really feel sure that if he could but know all the 
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misery it has caused us he would release Elizabeth from her en 
gagement ; she would recover her spirits, and though, for a few 
months perhaps, she might still fancy herself devoted to him, I 
am very certain that such a man as Jalymann must aid in gaining 
the afifections of any amiable girl, but especially of Eliza, who 
cajmot help returning the love of everything that shows devotion 
to lier ; even her pigeons, which you may see at this moment sur- 
rounding her." And, as I looked out of the window, I beheld a 
beautiful white bird perched upon her shoulder, returning her 
caresses. "Oh, I hope, I hope we shall all be happy again." 
" Well, well, my dear, I do really think," said Augusta, " that it 
Beems the will of providence it should be so, and ceitainly the 
young man is very prepossessing, sincere, and amiable." " And 
because he is so sincere, upright, and amiable, he is then to be de- 
ceived," said Mina, in an ironical tone; "this excellent young 
man comes to us in the simplicity of his heart, and we are to hide 
from him exactly that which it is of the most importance for him 
to be acquainted with — the heart of Elizabeth; if that is fair, 

mother ." " Hold your tongue," said I, in real anger. ** But," 

said Charles, gravely, " it really does not seem legal or fair." His 
mother gave him a sign of approbation. "Perhaps, after all," 
said he, " the love of Elizabeth to Wahlen may not be of the ex- 
treme importance that we at present think it. if otwith standing aU 
the romances of Mina, in my opinion, the best plan will be openly 
to state the case to Monsieur Jalymann ; if he still persists m his 
desire to marry Elizabeth, and Wahlen consents to give her up, 
our consciences will be at rest, and we shall then see who best 
understands the heart of Elizabeth, Mina or my father." "And 
what," said Mina, " if I should prove to be right, and our sister 
should be the victim, would not Charles then repent of his ad- 
vice?" "I should not force Elizabeth," replied he, "she would 
Btdll judge for herself." I reflected upon what Charles had said, and 
though I was fully convinced in my own mind that with time 
Elizabeth's feelings would gradually cool down, I inclined to 
adopt my son's advice, that we might find out what young Jaly- 
mann's notions would be. His simple, unromantic tone led me to 
expect he would agree with me, and I accordingly determined to 
take the first opportunity of speaking to him on the subject. 
Charles offered himself to do it, and also to communicate with his 
sister; but Mina said, " I altogether protest against it; Elizabeth's 
heart is not composed of the materials that your stoic philosopher's 
marbles are made of, and as for tbe other part of the question, 
remember it is a matter of Very great delicacy." Charles, rather 
piqued, replied in a sententious tone, "I always imagined that 
openness, simplicity, and truth, were the basis of true delicacy, and 
worth all the turnings aild windings of policy. What is it that has 
caused you all this misery for the last fortnight? is it openness? is 
it confidence ? or mistrust and deception ? answer me, Mina ; and, 
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yet, I am sure we all loTe one another and doat upon our aiater — ^bnt 
are we happy ?" The truth of his remark struck us all. Of what 
▼alue was our natural afPecdon when there was not trust and con- 
fidence between us ? It was settled then that I should be fully 
explicit with Jalymann whenever he again opened the subject to 
me. But, alas ! our foimer harmony and happiness was not yet 
restored. Peace had departed £rom our dwelling, and, what was 
worse, from our hearts ; aud the poor girl, who was the main cause 
of it, was really the most innocent, and most to be pitied of all ; 
and her presence always appeared to have the best effect upon us. 
Not one of us could have said a harsh word to her. She would 
have sacrificed to us everything to make us happy, whilst we none 
of us liked to think ourselves wrong, or to give up our own yiewa 
and opinions to each other. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

TH£ OENEBOUS BIYAL. 

The next time that Jalymann called I took him into the garden, 
and as he was not long before he began to talk about Elizabeth, 
I informed him of the state of affairs, with regard to her affections. 
Though I softened down as much as possible, the strength of her 
attachment, and rather led him to hope that it would pass away, 
that Elizabeth had already promised to give up her engagement, 
and that I myself was convinced that time would do everything, 
the good young man sighed deeply, and cast down his eyes : he 
pressed his hands on his heart, and told how deeply this commu- 
nication pained him; the tears came into his eyes, and after a few 
moments, in a broken and trembling voice, he said, " pardon me, 
my dear vicar, if my sufferings distress you, I only pray that your 
sweet Eliza may be as happy as it would have been the study and 
delight of my life to have made her ; but you s&j there are ob- 
stacles to her union with the man she prefers ; is it the want of 
money that interferes ? Oh, my dear vicar, if you would give me 
some consolation, pardon me, but the half of my fortune is at 
your disposal.'* He said this in such a modest, timid, and sincere 
tone, that I could not help taking his hand, which I warmly press- 
ed to my heart. " This young man," added he, " has given a 
fatal blow to my happiness, but if he renders Elizabeth happy I 
can forgive him ; and I repeat it, that anything I have, which 
would contribute to that, is hers ; but do not let her know it, do 
not let her feel under anv obligation, only promote her happiness, 
and I shall have less oif misery to suffer." It is impossible to 
describe the delicacy, simplicity, and feeling with which this offer 
—as uttered; I only wished fi»m my heart that my daughter 
!d have heard him. I replied by giving him a detaUed-aooount 
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of the exact eircnmstances that had taken place between Elizabeth 
and Wahlen. His frankness and generosity had drawn out mine, 
and I no longer concealed anything from him ; I even told him 
that my daughter, though fully convinced that she could never be 
happy, had agreed to give up her engagement and obey my wishes 
if I pressed her to become his wife. He started, and seemed 
only to have comprehended the latter part of my speech, for he 
exclaimed, " is it indeed true that she will consent to make me 
the most blessed of men?" I replied that it was only in obedience 
to our wishes, but that we coula not press it whilst she continued 
to have any preference for another; but added, **I feel con- 
vinced that that preference will pass away, and that when she is 
fhlly acquainted with your worth and excellence she will give you 
ber whole heart." He did not speak for some moments, but signed 
deeply, and then said, with effort, " I see — ^when she has forgotten 
— ^when she can ; but do you really think this is possible ? — ^what 
makes you imagine it can be so?' "Because," replied I, "love, 
however violent it may be, is sure to pass away in time." He 
shook his head sadly, and then said, " if this young man, whom I 
neither know nor desire to know, loves as I do, if she feels for him 
in the least degree, if either the one or the other can cease to love, 
why it matters not then who one loves. In that case my love also 
maj pass away ! but no, dear vicar, that can never be ; I feel, and 
I am sure it will last for ever. I should be ashamed of myself if 
I could think I desired any thing as ardently as I do this, and 
that I could be capable of changing. No, I am miserable, I am 
wretched; but I do not even wish to love less." I saw plainly 
that the young man's notions of love were exactly like my two 
daughters; but I calmly represented to him that when love is no 
longer fed by hope, letters, or the presence of its object, it must 
of necessity oe extinguished. " But," said he, " how do you know 
this will be the case with Miss Bemrode ? she may see this young 
man again, he may write to her." " No," replied I, " she has pro- 
mised to do neither one nor the other, and I am certain she will 
keep her word, whatever pain she may feel." He caught at the 
worn pain, and said, " pam, ah, no doubt, she must feel pain ; I 
feel it I know if she loved me as I love ber, and I was forbidden 
to see her, or write to her, no power on earth would make me con- 
sent to it. No, no, dear vicar, though I love her beyond all, I 
can — though I am the most miserable of men — I will not make her 
miserable, whatever grief I may feel. I should suffer still more, 
dear excellent girl, were she made to suffer on my account." He 
put his hand up to his head, and holding out the other to 
me, he said, " dear vicar, revoke your prohibitions, and when you 
hear that my heart has ceased, that my life— when, when — my 
death — ^then tell your daughter — " He stopped , squeezed my hand 
Tehemently, " no, no, tell her nothing ; I would that nothing may 
ever trouble her happiness, for when that time arrives my sorrowr 
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will be over — my loye will be ended/' The angiiigh of his tone, 
the expression of his countenance, announced the intenseness of 
his feelings ; his colour came and went, and the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and on his oppressed bosom ; and, in fact, no 
one who had not witnessed his strong emotion could at all enter 
into all that I felt for him. He then wished to quit me, but I re- 
tained him, and said, in a broken voice, "dear and excellent 
young man, be still our friend. She will yet be yours ; so pure, 
80 ardent, so sincere a love must win its way. Elizabeth can 
have no hope of marrying your rival ; he is a baron ; his relations 
are as proud as Lucifer; both feel the impossibility of their union. 
Elizabeth will soon appreciate you, know your value, and regard 
you ; I am sure of it, my son. My son, I will call you so, and en- 
treat you not to leave me." He pressed his hands upon his 
eyes, gazed upon me with a fixed look, and said, '* well, well, I 
will, 1 will return; but not one word must be said to your 

daughter, either of my love or the hope you give me. Hope 

I have none but — ^but I will see her again — at least once more 

—and then — but-— oh" ^He then again squeezed my hand, 

which he bathed with tears, and we parted. I returned to the house, 
and found Elizabeth alone with my wife. I could not help ex- 
claiming to her, "Oh, my child! what love— what devotion — ^what 
disinterested feeling — ^what a heart that young man has !" Just 
as I spoke, Mina entered the room : she was exceedingly serious, 
and the traces of tears were still visible in her red eyes. She 
walked straight up to her sister, who smiled and looked fixedly at 
her unusual appearance. Mina put her arms round her neck, 
and sobbed aloud. " What is tbe matter?" said her sister, much 
alarmed. "Oh! my dear, dear Elizabeth," said she, "if you did 

but know how trulj^ he loves you" " So, tben, you have been 

listening," said I, just recollecting that during my walk with 
Jalymann I had overbeard some noise in the arbour ; " so you 
have been listemng! Well, then, now tell your sister what a 
man he is, and what a heart he has." "The most noble, the 
most generous, tbe best of men," said she. " Oh ! EUzabeih, if 
you did but know how be loves you !" She tben told us all she 
had heard, and confessed tbat she had gone to the arbour on pur- 
pose, because she mistrusted me. "But, dearest papa," said she, 
respectfully, and kissing my hand, " dearly as I love Elizabeth 
— different as my opinions have been from yours — I could never 
have spoken as well as you have done, and never could I have 
expected such feeling and sentiments as those of that excellent, 
that admirable young man. Elizabeth, I declare to you, I had 
the greatest trouble in the world to keep myself concealed. I 
longed to rush out and tell him, My sister cannot help loving 
you; she will love you; she would already, if she did but know 
you." 

We tben recounted to my wife and Elizabeth all that had 
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passed; and Elizabeth listened, breathless and trembling, and 
with an air at first of embairassment, but afterwards she seemed 
to have a sort of feeling of shame and annoyance at listening to 
the praises of a man, contrary to the interests of him to whom 
she was engaged. She tossed her head and listened to us with a 
kind of unperturbable air, and when we ended she said, " my 
dearest father, I am very miserable ; I make the unhappiness of 
all connected with me, above all of this good man, and I grieve 
much to make an ungrateful return for such disinterested and 
generous attachment I would to God," said she, wi^ her hands 
raised up to heaven, "that Wahlen and I could foiget each other; 
with what joy would I realize the happiness of my parents and that 
excellent, virtuous young man ; but, dearest father, you must have 
patience. I fear, 1 fear I am destined only to cause the miseiy 
of all I love ; oh that I might die rather. I am miserable, indeed 
I am ; and even Mina is now turned against me." " Against 
you,'* said Mina, ** no, no, Elizabeth, I am yoiurs, and yours for 
ever; no, no, I love you infinitely more than you can possibly 
love me. Oh, Elizabeth, every one that comes near you loves 
you — you are the idol of all who approach you ; no, even if you 
did not love me at all I should still adore you ; but I must not 
say more, for indeed, indeed, I hardly know which of the two I 
now most wish for.*' I took the opportunity of speaking most 
warmly in praise of Jalymann. My wife, who was gready moved 
by what I had related to her, warmlv seconded me. Mina hardly 
knew what to say or do; she fixed her streaming eyes upon her 
sister and pressed her in her arms. Elizabeth was almost ready 
to faint, her countenance plainly showed the struggle of her 
heart ; at last she said, " my dear father, 1 have already promised 
to sacnnfice everything to your wishes, I do not retract my promise. 
Tou say I shaU forget Wahlen, and that he also will K)rget me ; 
if it is so I suppose I may be happy, but if not — Oh that he at 

least may be so, that he may not sufier what I . Oh, my 

father, it seems that some, at any rate, must be unhappy, and 
that I am the cause of it Oh, my father, there is my hand, do 
with me as you wilL" " Oh, how you tremble," said Mma. " And 
would it be any sacrifice if I did not?" said Elizabeth. "Oh, 
heavenly Father," said she, "guide me in what is right; accept 
the sacrifice of a child to her parents, and if a broken heart is to 
be offered up, accept of mine." I shuddered at this prayer; I 
dared not take her offered hand, and, in spite of all my precon- 
ceived theories, I could not help thinking her attachment to 
Wahlen reaUv was imperishable. My wife also cried out in agony, 
" Clizabeth, araw back your hand — the sacrifice is wrong." Mina, 
on the contrary, took hold of it, and said, "Elizabeth, mind 
them not — uncertainty is worse than anything." "No, Eliza- 
heth," said I, "no, I mH not at this moment suffer you to decide; 
but, my sweet children," said I, " let us leave every thing to timf- 
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and prbWdence, we will no longer torment onreelyeB uiselesBly as 
to the future. Let Jalymaiin oome as he likes; aocustcnn your- 
self to his society, look upon him as a brother, and leare it to 
ciroumstances to decide the matter, and see which of our predic- 
tions will be accomplished. If you do forget Wahlen, and I 
ardently hope it will be so, if some years elapse before you see 
him " — " If you are, for instance, nineteen or twenty years of age," 
said my wife, joyfully, and at the same time imprmting a tender 
kiss upon her forehead — " And if you do not forget him,'* said 
Mina, " I neyer will again trust in provi — - — " ** Mina, Mina," 
said Elizabeth, putting her hand Wore her mouth, " is this 
transitory world alone all we have to look to — this passing moment 
of time ? No, no, Mina, if I am doomed to disappointment here, 
have I not a tender earthly parent to support me? and eren if all 
my earthly hopes fail, is this world alone all I haye to look fo^ 
ward to ? have I no hopes for the future— no better world to look 
to? Oh, Mina, Mina, what are you thinking of?** Mina shed 
tears of repentance in her sister's bosom, and said, "forgive me, 
dear, I knew not what I was saying." This conversation was 
useful in every way. We continued still to converse on the 
decrees of providence, and settled afterwards that at any rate 
Jalymann should come and see us from time to time, and that we 
would leave it to time to solve the mystery. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE ENGLISH BEADING. 

The conversation, detailed in the last chapter, had much sfiected 
us all ; but some how or other the poison of discord still remained 
in the cup, till an accidental circumstance had the happy efiect of 
restoring the harmony we so ardently desired, but had not been 
able to attain. Being assembled one evening as usual in the 
common sitting room, my daughters spinning, their mother knit- 
ting, Charles amusing himself at the piano, and all of us occasion- 
ally conversing and enjoying his music, whilst the two little boys 
were preparing for me their English lesson, "I cannot under- 
stand it, said Wilhelm to Lewis, pushing the book away from 
him ; " I cannot make it out at all. ** Why it is very easy," said 
Lewis; and a warm dispute then arose; till at last they ap- 
pealed to me, and Wilhelm read over the passage which follows: 
" What is it that sinful and corrupt man demands ? he no longer 
pretends to hold the opinion of the ancients, and trust in frttalitj 
and a blind destiny, but he will not in its place acknowledge the 
-eternal love of Divine Providence, as engaged in watching over 

Ta ; but he chooses, on the oontraiy, to be governed onlylby the 
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insensate desires of his own heart Js he happy? he attrihuteb 
it entirely to his own wisdom, and, in the pride of his reason, 
considers himself a little less than a god. Is he unfortunate ? he 
accuses the vices of his species, and inveighs against everything 
that does not at once fall in with his wishes and his unruly pas- 
sions. There was really more of truth in the predestination held 
by the ancients than in this chance and uncertainty which noir 
rules his actions, aiid which he makes use of to excuse himself in 
all his der^ctions from duty. The ancients, indeed, imagined 
that, by the use of some magical words, they could stop the course 
of the sun and moon ; but now-a-days men think that it only de- 
pends on their own will to change the immutable decrees of th& 
Alnughty, and make them yield to their prmects and desires; 
whereas man was formed on purpose to obey. Nature has certaili 
laws, from which she cannot depart ; they were ordained by the 
great Creator and Preserver of all things, and our only Wisdom is 
implicitly to acknowledge and submit ourselves to him The 
physical world has its sure and certain order which it must follow. 
The moral world also is equally governed by laws, which are in- 
disputable; the sanctuary of these laws is man*s conscience. 
Obedience to these laws confers happiness and peace, for con- 
scienee id the toioe of the Almighty, and when we depart from it 
we must of necessity be unhappy; the more closely we follow the 
Toice of conscience the more happy and contented we are, and the 
less we attend to it and are guided by it the more we heap up 
misery for ourselves, and the more fallen, Weak, and perverse we 
prove ourselves to be." I began to explain the meaning of the 
passage to Wilhelm, when it suddenly struck me that all my pre- 
tended submission to providence was, in reality, nothiUg else but 
an indolent throwing off of my own responsibility, and a passive 
expectation of things turning out according to my wishes. " Let 
nie reoA now," said Elizabeth, taking the book from her brother. 
•* Well, then, read loud," said they, and she went on, " Whatever 
may befall us in the common course of events, if we cannot avoid 
it by prudence, at least we may surmount it by patience, or con- 
quer it by courage, or learn to bear it by custom. Strength of 
£und and fortitude will oppose to every physical evil the impend 
trable barrier of resignation and hope, and, in -such a case, 
quietness and composure, and a firm trust in a future and better 
world, are our best resource and our wisest course. But if man, 
by his own efforts, is able to turn away an evil, he should, in that 
caee> look upon himself as the tool in the hands of providence, and 
then indolence and inaction would be a positive crime. He 
niust set his shoulder to the wheel, taking ooimcil of his con- 
science, and acting with vigour and promptitude, and thus decide 
for the best." Elizabeth put down the book, she looked- at us with 
a sweet smile, her countenance expressed how fully she coincided 
in what she had read. " Well, my dear ohiM," said I, •• let us 
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now adopt this good advice, and trust all tliat eonoems us to 
Divine Provideaoe, aud tbea, whatever may be the result, if we are 
doomed to be unhappy, we shall know how to bear it ; we mar 
weep tears of resignation, but shall not look at one another with 
despair, or resist we decrees of the Almighty. Our hearts will so 
longer be torn with suspicion, or our actions be guided by deceit ; 
and alas, for some time past, with the sole exception of Elizabeth, 
we have all, more or less, been in this unhappy state ; I know for 
one I must plead guilty to it, and you, my poor Mina, also ; but 
from henceforth I will conceal nothmg from you, and I shall ex- 
pect your implicit confidence in return. How should we feel, 
dear ones, if any one of us were suddenly cut off? should we not 
mourn and lament that there had ever been any misunderstanding 
between us ? And, in a very few years, we must all pass away. 
Let us, then, give ourselves unreservedly to the Divine will, and 
whatever sacrifices we may be called upon to make, at least let 
our hearts be all united together, and let all trials be in com- 
mon with one spontaneous movement" The whole party held 
out their hands. We mutually embraced each other ; our hearts 
again beat in unison, and harmony and peace was completely 
restored. 

It was not Uma liefore Jalymann came to visit us again; 
he was received by all of us with kindness and attention; 
even Elizabeth returned his salutation with one of those smiles 
80 peculiar to herself; and his manner was such as to attract 
and win upon us all. Had he passed his whole life in the 
most polished and refined society he could not have shown more 
tact and deKcacy : he paid no particular attention to Elizabeth, 
and most carefuLlly avoided by word or action any allusion to what 
had passed; but I could not help at times hearing the deep sighs 
which involuntarily proceeded from him. It happened to be 
Elizabeth's week for managing the housekeeping, and she grace- 
fully contrived to let the young man know this, &at he might not 
suppose she avoided him. He conversed much with Mina, and 
his repartee, his judgment, and quickness of perception were so 
apparent that it was easy to see that he only wanted to mix a 
little in society to be exceedingly agreeable. In a serious conver- 
sation with my wife he acquitted himself with equal propriety ; 
and, whilst he showed deep thought and reflection, ne entered into 
the amusement of the younger ones in a manner becoming his age. 
Mina could not stop praising him after he left us, and she was also 
particularly struck with his dress, which combined the el^^ance 
of the town with the simplicity and ease proper to the oountn^. 
She was greatly pleased with some tender and kind words wliicb. 
though addressea to her, were evidently intended for Elizabeth; 
in fact, she skipped round the room with more vivacity than for a 
long while past, and said, '* Oh happy we should be if,— if,— if." 
\lyinaim continually renewed his visits, and every day we wished 
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more and more tliat he oonld become a member of our funily. 

At the first Elizabeth s maimer towards him was cold, reserved, 
and, as it were, rather a kind of defiance ; but, by degreea, thia 
wore off, till at last she trusted him and spoke to him as if no- 
thing haid ever occurred between them. 1 could plainly perceive, 
however, j how deeply painful it was to him to behave with indif- 
ference, and be obliged to restrain his real sentiments towards 
her. When he thought no one observed he would gaze at her for 
minutes together, his hand resting on his head, and deep sighs 
would escape from him ; or he womd watch her walking in the gar- 
den, or listen to the sound of her voice, and suddenly start and brush 
away a tear. Mina watched him closely and treasured up all she 
observed, to speak of it with praise and admiration to her sister. 
She had a peculiar gift of penetrating the thoughts, and drawing 
out the character; in fact, it was she who really made us fidly under- 
stand and appreciate all the excellent qualities of the young man. 
Constantly she would draw her sister's attention by a slight 
cough, or some little movement on the table, which Elizabeth 
would pretend not to observe, though she often coloured crimson. 
At last one day she said, " it is no use my trying, Elizabeth, to 
make you perceive all his worth : 1 cough till 1 am hoarse, and 
really every day I feel more and more how excellent and amiable 
he is ; and Ihe never speaks without saying something to elevate 
the mind, touch the heart, and amuse and interest one ; I assure 
you I ought to be like the index of the hand in my father's 
edition of Euripides, to mark all his noble sentiments. 1 cannot 
think how you can be so blind to his worth ; why the very sound 
of his voice bespeaks his excellence " 

All these attempts on Mina's part only made her sister more 
suffering and uncomfortable, and at last we began to think she 
made no secret to Jalymann of her interest in his behalf; they 
often walked together accompanied by Annette, and I often saw 
on her return traces of tears, and she eagerly repeated to her sis- 
ter all he had said and done in the village, till sbe was compelled 
to stop her mouth by quietly kissing her lips, and begging her to 
spare her. The warm manner in which Mina had originally 
taken up the case of Wahlen had proceeded first of all from her 
having been in some measure the cause of the avowal and the 
promises which she made me in consequence of it, because she 
thought her sister's happiness would be sacrificed, and because 
in all the romances she had read love was described as eternal, 
and also because Wahlen was really an exceedingly attractive, 
elegant young man, and at the time she thought it was quite im- 
proper to meet with one who could compete with him ; but from 
the time she had overheard Jalymann's conversation in the garden 
and witnessed his generosity, and the sublime devotion of his 
hopeless love, she judged that the man who was capable of such 
a sacrifice must be vastly superior to any one else, even Wahlen, 



and therefore was most worthy of her sister. When ^e got to 
know him better, and found that he was as handsome and agree- 
able as be was generous, his secret grief interested her more and 
more. It must be remembered, too, that on the only two occasionB 
on which she had ever been in company with wahlen he had 
been so fully occupied with her sister that she had really seen 
nothing of him, whilst Jalymann, on the contrary, had devoted 
himself entirely to her (^r bet sister's sake no doubt) ; all these 
thin^ togtBther made a great impression on the liyely imagina- 
tion of Mina; and she soon infinitely preferred him to Wii£len. 
This change had been efiected in her own mind in so short a 
time that she fully hoped it might be the same thing with her 
sister ; but when Mter a while she perceived that she still con- 
tinued to regaixi him with the same cold esteem, she determined 
to try all in ner power to give her a true idea of his real merit, 
and as it were to force her to render him justice. " If she did 
but know him as I do," said she, "she could not help appreciating 
him ;" and thus she was always repeating all he said, studying all 
that he did, getting possession as it were of his inmost thoughts, 
till at last, though she began only by occupying herself with him 
on her sister's account, she ireally was by degrees getting more 
and more entangled herself. Elizabeth, who in the main ren- 
dered full justice to Jalymann, and could not bear to contra- 
dict her sister, either kept silence, or coldly assented to what 
she said. 

Things went on in this state for some time, till b^ insensible 
degrees Jalymann was drawn into confiding all his thonghts 
and feelings to Mina, and the poor girl was as insensibly, 
and unknown to herself, drawn on by his vivid descriptions, 
to entertain towards him the veiy sentiments he enitertained 
towards her sister ; but so completely did she deceive herself tht^ 
she actually took for granted what she so much wished, and held 
out to the young man the delusive hope that her sister had began 
to recognise and appreciate his devotion, and to be willing to re- 
turn it. " Is it possible,'* said he ; " am I really destined to such 
happiness ? Oh Mina, Mina, repeat the delight^ hope ; tell me, 
tell me that I shall be blessed." The poor foolish girl called him 
her brother, and thought herself sure of bringing about that 
which she had taken upon herself to promise. That very even- 
ing she was more energetic than ever in her encominms. She 
declared that his fortune and circumstance were the least things 
in his favour, and said no one but Elizabeth was worthy of hmi 
or he of her. " Oh, how happy would you be," said she, " to 
share all his joys and sorrows, to have such a being as he is de- 
voted to you: how can you hesitate? I caimot comprehend how 
Sou can see so much of him and not be won over." Another 
ay she said to her sister, " Oh how happy should we be if you 
TO Jalymann-— I would never mutry, and we would all liTe 



together, and we would walk together ; he would read to us while 
we worked, and we wou}d neyesr separate/* So yivid was the de- 
scription which Mina would give of the domestic happiness she 
looked forward to, that Elizaheth sometimes could not help 
seeming to enter into it; hut suddenly the thought of Wahlen 
would come across her, and with a deep sigh she would say, " Ah ! 
if you could hut have heard Wahlen speak of these things, ah ! 
that would indeed have heen happiness, Mina." " No, no,'* re- 
torted Mina, " not half so happy ; J know not why, hut X am sure 
it is so ; oh yes, I do know ; for Wahlen would tase you away, Car 
away firom home, and I only wish to live and die here/* Thus 
the sisters continually made comparisons hetween the two young 
men. Elizaheth thought Mina very unjust towards Wahlen, and 
only loved him all the hotter for it " You must confess," said she 
one day, " that he is infinitely more polished, and much hetter 
informed." " Well, these advantages he owes to his tutor and 
his birth; hut Jalymann has more simplicity, energy, and man^ 
liness, and he owes everything to himself. How noble in his 
conduct — ^what delicacy, what tenderness.*' " Wahlen has much 
niore conversation/* " Yes, he talks like a book , but Jalymann 
always speaks with fervour, warmth, and decision ; his expressions 
all come from his heart, not like Wahlen s, from his cultivated 
mind." "But how Wahlen writes/' " Oh, his style is very perfect 
no doubt; but see how hearty, kind, and natural is this note which 
I have had from Jalymann this morning.** ''No doubt," said 
Elizabeth, " it is wonaerfiil that a man in his position should have 
done so much for himself; and now Mina read the last I had 
j&onx Wahlen, and tell me if anything can exceed the generosity, 
honoiu*, simpUcity, and delicacy of it." " Ah, no doubt," said 
Mina, laughmff ; " for it is from the lover to his beloved, whilst 
mine is only n'om one friend to another. I am sure Jalymann 
would write to you just as well if you would onlv let him ; * " but 
you have not read mine," said Elizabeth. " Well," said Mina, 
returning the letter, " I only hope he feels all he says." " What 
do you mean ?" said Elizabeth. " Why, in this passage** — and 
she read it aloud — " I feel from the very bottom of my soul, my 
** ^Elizabeth, all that I owe you for the noble ingenuousness with 
** which you confessed your love for me ; but I should ill deserve 
'* this confidence or the happiness of being beloved by you if I 
*' could ever take an unworthy advantage of this avowal, which 
** I owed solely to my ardent entreaties to the anguish of my 
" mind, and to your kind sister's intercession. I am yours and 
" yours for life, my Elizabeth ! The tie which binds us nothing 
*' can ever dissever, for it is formed by that which is the surest 
** and most sacred bond for a virtuous heart — esteem, gratitude, 
" and duty, which binds me to you as strongly as your loveliness 
and my constancy. No power on earth shall ever break that 
hond, or prevent me from consecrating my life to you, even if y oi^ 
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yourself were to change, which I never can believe, ortogiTe 
up vour engagement with me. I should still look upon myself 
** as irrevocably yours. Could I ever foijjet this vow, I should 
" look upon myself as the vilest of men. But, my Elizabeth, this 
** oath does not tie you down ; I leave you free ; for my declara- 
" tion to you was spontaneous on my part, whereas yours was 
" surprised from you, and yet you do love me — I am convinced of it 
" I could read every thought of that heart so unsophisticated and 
" devoid of artifice, but it is possible some unforeseen circum- 
" stance may arise to make you regret your promise, and to wish 
"you had never met me. In such a case, my Elizabeth, your 
" happiness is my first and only wish, to be yours is the one great 
" object and hope of my life ; but still it is subservient to that 
" Oh, that the Almightv may grant it to us together to be blessed 
" with a true and faithnil love ; but should it be otherwise, should 
" cruel fate interfere to prevent it, should you ever wish to cancel 
" your engagement, you are free ; and may you be happy in fof' 
" getting me. I say this because our situations are so different 
" 1 have no father, no mother, no brother or sister, nothing to 
" prevent me from being wholly yours, and my love is all ab- 
" sorbed in you ; but you have parents and many other ties, and 
" I ask nothing from you but the frank avowal of your own 
" wishes ; in short, that you may be happy ; for dreadful as it 
" would be to me to lose you, I would not for the universe be 
the cause of sorrow to you — my hands tremble whilst I write- 
but T do so deliberately ; and if at any time the dreadful trial which 
my fears anticipate should occur, send me back my letter, which 
" would be your justification without putting you to the pain of 
" writing, and I should, I trust, be able to bear it like a man. It 
" is because I so deeply love you that I say this, and because 
" your happiness is more to me than all the world besides." 

" Well,*' said Elizabeth, weeping bitterly. " Well," said Mina, 
"he is quite right, there is a great difference in your situations!!. 
Why, in any case there may be a hundred reasons why a woman 
should wish to change ; it is quite a different case with men. 
" How so, Mina, I cannot see it at all ; why, I should be pf^ 
fectly inexcusable if I had the slightest wish to change." " ^y* 
in the first place you know it is always the man who makes the 
offer, who selects and forms the engagement." " Ah," said EK; 
zabeth, "but I had preferred him even before he spoke tome^ 
" I don't believe it, sister, a young woman never does so. A 
secret instinct tells her that she is beloved ; but even if it were so 
she would never acknowledge it ; the lover always does propo* 
and draw out the confession from the lady ; he makes vows to 
her, and spares no pains to obtain the confidence of a credulous 
and simple being, and therefore he is bound, and she is not" "I 
am. lam bound," said Elizabeth. "No," said Mina, "yon 9fi 
ot, for Wablen himself dissolves your engagement; why, g<^ 



heavens, only look to it, he will console himself, he will as he says 
himself bear it like a man. Yon will just fancy you have had a 
pleasant dream, and you will only esteem him all the more for his 
disinterestedness ; but if, on the other hand, it is the man who 
breaks the engagement, who disappoints the poor girl whose affec- 
tions he has engaged, who leaves her blighted, demised, and re- 
jected by him whom she had looked np to as her support and 
guide. Ah, Eliza, a man it is true may deeply feel and be broken 
hearted by a disappointment in his love, but women alone die of 
Buch disappointments. If you had read some of my romanoesyou 
would know all this without my telling you, poor girl." (Poor 
girl yourself, might well have been retorted upon her.) But she 
continued to urge her point, and said, ** why you perceive he ac- 
tually contemplated the yery circumstance that has occurred. 
The most complete happiness is offered to you ; oh, do not reject 
it— make us all happy. Bead here again, * The first wish of my 
heart is to see you happy.' Oh, Eliza, enclose back this letter in 
a cover, return it to Wahlen, and his earnest desires will be accom- 
plished ; you will be a most blessed wife, and I the most pleased 
and delighted girl in l^e world." " And his generous kindness is 
to be thus rewarded," said Elizabeth. " What generosity !" said 
Mina, ** I see no such great generosity in permitting you to be 
happy, and to cause happiness to others, when it is utterly impos- 
sible you can eyer make his ; and if you think that deserves grati- 
tude, what can you think of the conduct of Jalymann, who would 
have given my father half he possessed to enable you to marry Wah- 
len ; and yet you haye nothing better to bestow upon him than cold 
pity and compassion." " A heart fiiU of esteem for him, Mina, ready 
to sacrifice to him all my dreams of happiness, and, if his wishes are 
accomplished, if I eyer do become his wife, a fidelity beyond all 
shocks, and a confidence without limit. But Mina, Mina, do not be 
always adding to my sorrow and my uncertainty. My heart is 
M of anguish. I love Wahlen ; God alone knows which of the 
two is the most generous and noble — but that is not the question; 
it is to whom have I plighted my faith and giyen my heart. 
Mina, Mina, you may mi^e me wretched, but do not make me 
peijured. A pure, honest, and faithful heart is the only comfort 
I have; leave it to me." They wept together; quitted each other 
perfectly reconciled, but both were depressed and uncomfortable. 

By degrees the constant repetition of the subject began silently 
to work upon Elizabeth. Jcdymann almost lived in the house; 
he was constantly doing some kindness to one member or other 
of the family ; and Elizabeth could not refuse her friendehip to a 
person to whom we were all under obligations ; in fact, she had 
began to look upon him as a sort of younger brother ; at last she 
so far yielded to her sister that she confessed she wished she had 
known him before she eyer saw Wahlen ; and we drew her on still 
further to say she would have been glad that she had never met 



him. ** Now then,** said Mina, " our ardent wishes will be aeoom- 
pllshed; take courage, Elizabeth, make use of that peimission 
which Wahlen himself gave you; enclose back his letter, and 
gratif|^ all our wishes." We did not understand her; Elizabeth 
shuddered, and said, " What if my heart should break in sealing 
it, Mina? Leave things alone, Mina. We are at this moment 
happy," said she; "hope is still before us, and our happiness 
imder the thick veil of the future ; I would that I could stop the 
wings of time. Heaven alone knows what may be in reserve for 
me. Now, now, at least, I am innocent ; ( cannot accuse my- 
self of infidelity or perjury. Oh, sister, press me not; any 
resolution at this moment taken might be ibUowed by years of 
remorse. Oh, think, think, my beloved parents, of what you are 
about; advise me no more. It is not the concern of a moment, 
i^ is for life; either a life of innocence and happiness, or a life of 
i^isery and despair. Oh^ my God, let suffering come upon me, if 
i^ be thy will, but not remorse. Oh, let me, let me, ' said she, 
with more vehemeuce than I had even seen in her before, " let 
ifie decide my own fate ; press me not ; say nothing ; tell me not 
either what you do or do not wish, and reproach not yourselves 
hereafter with the misery of yom: child. I know not what to be 
at. I am torn by two conflicting duties, and cannot choose. If 
X alone were concemced I should have no difficulty ; but it is not 
so." She left the room. For some moments we were all silent, 
i^d Mina then stood up, and said, " I have done with it ; I will 
meddle no more whichsoever she shall choose. I will love hinL 
as a brother." 

The next day Elizabeth's conduct surprised us ; she had not 
only recovered her accustomed serenity, but appeared more cheer- 
ful than usual, and conversed with Jalymann with ease, and even 
with gaiety. He was so enchanted he could hardly contain his 
transports ; he seemed to have eyes and ears for no one else. He 
scarcely answered Mina, who spoke to him at one time with earn- 
estness, at another with her usual drollery; but he actually 
returned her jokes with a degree of sharpness which surprised me. 
from this day the two young people seemed to have come to a 
sort of understanding; they even walked out together, which 
before they hod never done. Mina had imparted to me Wahlen s 
letter, and I thanked heaven that matters appeared to be coming 
to the point that I wished. 

But now there was another trouble. Mina, the gav, thought- 
less Mina, whose vivacity had hitherto been the life of the whole 
house, became suddenly exceedingly serious, or rather, I should 
i|ay, most variable in her humours, for she suddenly passed from 
extreme melancholy to the most flighty spirits; but they were so 
forced and unnatural, that we were all struck by them. After 
talking with the greatest eagerness, she often became silent, ca- 

icious, and even cross ; and if we asked her what ailed her, she 
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would reply by a laugh that startled us, and more than once set 
her sister crying. In yain we sought to account for this strange 
conduct; we could not possibly diyine it; and her ill humour at 
times was so great, that I was even forced to reprove her for it. 
Clizabeth was the only one who never suffered firom these ebulli- 
tions, and we b^ged her to try and discover the source of her 
grief. She returned after a little while, bathed in tears, and trem- 
bling with agitation. Mina had at first tried to turn her ofi with 
laugning and joking ; but when her sister implored her to open 
her heart to her, she threw herself into her arms, and bursting 
into tears, said, " Oh, leave me, leave me— every word is a dag- 
grer ; have patience with me, and bear with me ; this will all pass 
off; but in heaven's name ask me no more — it is nothing but 
caprice — ^it will all go off if you do not notice it.'* Elizabeth 
finished by entreating us all not to take any notice, but to forgive 
the poor girl her ill humour. We, alas ! httle guessed that it all 
arose from the unfortunate circumstances in which she had been 
thrown so continually with Jalymann. She was herself totally 
ignorant of it ; and in pressing her sister to marry him, that she 
might live with them, she had thought only of her sister, as she 
imagined, but when she found Elizabeth's altered conduct towards 
him had broken the link between her and him, and that he turned 
from her when she addressed him, the veil was torn from her 
eyes; then she looked upon him as an ungrateful being, and 
retiring to her chamber thought over all that* had taken place for 
some weeks past, and perceived, with shame and distress, that 
her heart was filled with jealousy, and that she had been cherish- 
ing, unknown to herself, a secret attachment, whilst she thought 
she was only occupied with her sister's interests. After going on 
in the most unhappy state for several weeks, avoiding Jalymann 
as much as possible-^^seeing the progress of what she had so earn- 
estly coveted — ^the gradual progress which he was making in her 
sister's esteem-'-and enduring many conflicts with her own heait 
— and her sense of maiden modesty*— she at last cai^ie to the reso- 
lution fully to open her mind to Elizabeth, and request her advice. 
She accordingly one day sought her in her own apartment, and, 
having entered it, said, with a deep sigh, '' Elizabeth !" *' Well, 
dearest sister !" replied she, letting fall the hand upon which her 
head had been resting when her sister entered. " Well, dearest 
sister, can you believe it but something has happened so ex- 
traordinary ^my heart is really a riddle to m o ■ b ut I love 

poor Wahlen but to-day- — Jalymann h as « ■» ■ I really do not 

know how-! but I 1 iiave just promised him-—— Oh, Mina, 

how happy you will be 1 have just told him said that 

I would would marry him.'^ Mina was ready to faint; she 

clasped her hands together ; she put them on her oppressed heart, 
and then, after a long pause, in which the two sisters never 
looked at each other, Mina, with a hoarse, trembling voice, after 
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two or three attempts, said, "Tben you do really love him?** 
She was silent, and almost dropjied on the ground. " Yes, yes, I 
feel sure that I do," said Elizabeth, hesitating, and her words 
completely crushed the unhappy Mina. She tned to conceal her 
pale, faded face in her hands, but the effort was too much, and 
she was unable to articulate a word. *' I have long," said Elizas 

beth, "appreciated his worth ^and to-day ^I could no longer 

refuse hun but, Mina, you can hare no. idea df all his deli- 
cacy ; never was there a man who loved like lum. I know him 
now ; I see the truth of all you told me ; I see and I feel that hear 
ven has destined him for me ; bis character and his condition of 
life are exactly suited to my happiness. If Wahlea had been 
able to overcome ail the dif&culties, or had he married me without 
the consent of his family, I should not have been haj^. 80 
brilliant a condition, with a title, riches, and luxury, are not 
suited to me ; my simple, timid character would be out of place. 
A farm and a good husband, like Jalymann, who can enter into 
and enjoy my quiet pursuits, is much more suited to me tiian a 
fine drawing-room, where I should feel quite out of place. Wah- 
len, no doubt, would have enjoyed this sort of life, too, but — ^but, 
alas ! his birth prevented the possibility of it I did love him — 
if it were possible I should do so now — ^but his position and name 
always mcide me tremble. Now that I know I shall always remain 
in the sphere in which I was bom, and whose habits I am need 
to, I am happy. £ 'dread only the idea of putting a seal to that 
letter, and sending it back to Wahlen — but I must do so. Oh ! 
sister, sister, the dear friend of Jalymann, help me, help me ! 
reassure my heart ! speak to me of happiness — ^set it before me» 
that I may still believe in it." ^e threw herself into her sisters 
arms, but the wretched girl could hazdlv reply, ** You are honpy 
— ^you will be happy — ^no one knows it better than I do." " U is 
to you, to you only, that I owe it, Mina ; and to yeu only have £ 

opened my heart" "and to him, to him," said Mina. "No, 

no, not fully ; only by a smile and returning the pressure of his 
hand, — but to you I have told everything. Oh! Mina, Mina! 
shall I be happy ?" "Yes — Chappy, happy Elizabeth !" "Are you 
satisfied, my Mina? Shall I now see the clouds disperse mm 
your brow? tell me, tell me, Mina!" At this question Mina cast 
down her eyes, but deliberately replied, "Yes, ^es." "AhT said 
Elizabeth, " that is all £ wish. I have no desire but to render 
you all happy; all that is dark wiU clear away; aU that is sad 
will be obliterated.- I will be happy, Mina, and you shall see it; 
and it is to your wise advice I owe it." At that nuMBent Mina 
squeezed her aster's hand in a convulsive manner, which at first 
she took for a caress ; but turning away she heard hsr say, ** See 
it! no, no, that cannot be. I witness it! no, never!" "Mina! 
^'ma!" said Elizabeth, astonished, "what do you mean? Not 
ess my happiness ! Oh, heavens ! how pale you are; what is 
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the matter, dear, dear Mina?** "Oh," said Mina, stammering 
with confusion, "my health, my weakness — I only meant — I could 
not appear in scenes of happiness and joy. Be happy, Eliza- 
beth ! You will be so— I am sure of it — Ipray for it — but I shaJU 
never witness it." Elizabeth on her knees implored her sister to 
teU her what was the matter with her. Mina hardly knew how 
to reply to her. Once or twice she was on the point of telling 
her her fatal secret; but now that she thought her sister had 
become really attached to Jalymann, and that she had consented 
to marry him, nothing could have induced her to confess it; she 
felt, however, that it was absolutely necessary to give some expla- 
nation ; she accordingly thought for a moment, and then coming 
cHose to her sister, she said, " Well, then, Elizabeth, since you 
will know, I will tell you: one evening, between sleeping and 
waking — I hardly know whether it was a dream or an apparition 

— I beheld my guardian angel" " Oh, you were dreaming, 

Mina." " Well, Elizabeth, think at any rate that I saw him ; — 
he was beautiful, and crowned with flowers — he smiled, and held 
out his hand as if to bless me — my heart beat with tender emo- 
tion — ^suddenly I saw the roses in his crown wither away, one 
after another — his celestial face became pale and dark, like death 
— ^his extended hand drawn back, with a sad and moumftd look, 
which almost upset my reason. I thought, too, I heard him say, 
* Unhappy child, 1 pity you; Oh, how sad you will be; and I 
must quit you for ever;' and with these words he vanished, and 
left me in profoimd darkness. Ah, sister, these dreadftd words 
still rest upon me — they are constantly in my ears — ^it is true my 
guardian angel has abandoned me, and my heart is oppressed with 
grief." She was silent, and leaned her head upon her sister's 
shoulder. " Dear child," said Elizabeth, trying to smile, " It is 
all a dream — a mere trick of your imagination." " Oh, but that 
is not all," said Mina — " there was a fearful abyss open before 
me, and into that abyss my guardian angel plunged himself. 
Above me shone forth the firmament in all its gloiy — suns, stars, 
moons, innumerable worlds. I regarded them with admiration, 
and hope again returned to my bosom ; but one sun after another, 
one moon after another, and all the stars, one by one, fell also 
into the fearful abyss ; all creation was dissolved, and I was left 
alone in total darkness ; then I heard from the abyss a fearful 
voice, crying out, * You, too, will fall into this abyss, and then all 
will come to an end — there will be no more bright sxmshine, no 
awakening for Mina — like your guardian angel you will pass 
away,' and the next moment I felt myself vanish like a vapour ; 
and. Oh, my Elizabeth, what does all this portend ?" In this 
frightfol dream the unhappy girl had given a picture of the state 
of her mind, and then covering her face with her hands, she 
stopped short. " Oh, wretched girl," said her sister, " you ei^--' 
do not doubt of the immoi-tality of your soul." Sh^ 
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her trembling arms, and began to utter rapidly a Hundred rea- 
sons to prove the certainty of another life, and to re-establish her 
faith. Mina was not sorry she had taken up this notion, and 
thus not found out the true reason of her grief. She listened to 
all her sister said, and only replied, " Oh, I am unhappy, I am 
unhappy ! and nothing can render me otherwise." They cried 
themselves to sleep ; and the next morning I awoke fiill of hap- 
piness, for in takmg leave of us the evening before, Jalymann 
looked so satisfied, and took leave of my wife with such a tender 
expression, that I felt convinced the young people had at last 
come to an understanding. But how presumptuous we are, and 
prone to take to ourselves the merit of all success. I attributed it 
entirel^r to the sagaci^ with which I had conducted the affair, 
and this thought doubled my satisfaction. I gave Charles a lec- 
ture on serenity and contentment of mind, and told him it was 
idways our duty not only to support minor troubles but also real 
misfortunes with patient resignation; for, said I, every thing 
really turns out for our good ; we have but to wait and conduct 
ourselves with prudence ; and, I added, with an air of triumph, I 
really believe there is no misfortune or trouble that can be&l us 
which, at the end of twenty years, will not have proved a bless- 
ing ; or at any rate, that the memory of it would be forgotten. In 
fact, what is there we do not forget ? Why, however great a sor- 
row may be, it either passes away, or those who suffer from it 
pass away themselves. " There are some sorrows, my dear," said 
my wife, " which do not pass away." " It would be difficult to name 
them," said I. ** Why, we have had some sharp ones, and have 
shed some bitter tears over them. No, believe me^ the facul^^ 
of forge tfulness is a very great blessing; and thanks be to God, 
love, if that is not in our power, we may look to a better world; 
in a few short years, at the most, the most painful trial is 
ended ; and, if our hopes are rightly fixed, the tomb is only the 
entrance to greater joys and more endming happiness.'' Just at 
that moment, Elizabeth, pale, agitated, and haggard, entered the 
room, and looking fixedly at me, I said, " Oh ! my child ! what 
is the matter? You have some trouble to impart to us." "The 
greatest that could befal us," said she. " Mina, our dear Mina!" 
She approached me, and told me she wished to speak to me. I 
went with her into a recess of the room, and waited in terror till 
she spoke : " Oh ! my dear father !" said she, " I tremble for Mi- 
na's reason — her secret grief comes from her mind — she doubts — 
she doubts the immortality of her soul." Her words rather re- 
lieved me — not that I thought lightly upon the subject, far from 
it — but I felt suie we should be able to apply a remedy. I sent 
the children out of the room; my wife anxiously enquired what 
was the matter, and Eliza repeated the conversation of the pre- 
'ceding evening, and the melancholy despair of her sister. Mj 
• wife bitterly wept over the sorrows of her daughter, espe- 
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cially the fearAiI dread of Mina's reason being affected. 1 thought 
deeply on the different arguments with which I should combat 
her unhappy delusion. Charles took down Cicero, and began to 
look for the passage on the contempt of death, and asked Eliza- 
beth what reasons she assigned; she replied, "none." "What," 
said Charles, " none ! Why, how can we believe, or disbelieve, 
without being able to assign a reason?" "Ah! Charles," said 
Elizabeth, " nothing is easier. I remember one fine evening in 
the spring, walking in the garden — the whole vault of heaven was 
spangled with stars — a nightingale was singing in the shade — my 
heart beat with joy and emotion, and I felt more convinced of the 
existence of God at that moment than during any of our philoso- 
phic lessons.** "What nonsense !" said Charles ; " the singing of 
a bird and the joyful beating of your heart." " No, Charles," 
said Elizabeth, "it is no nonsense, raising her eyes to heaven, 
•* for if a little bird, full of love to her young ones, sings to amuse 
them on her nest, and a human heart feels that love, and traces 
it up to its sotirce, believe me, Charles, if such a reflection as 
that does not lead us to believe in the truth of revelation, none of 
your books of philosophy will ever do it." " Dear Elizabeth, you 
throw away the grain with the husk; it is right for the head to be 
stored as well as the heart ; reason and faith may go together." 
"Ah! but, my dear father, I was only saving Mina from the 
dry arguments of Charles. I know by experience cold and me- 
thodical arguments, which say a thing is so and so because such 
a thing is so and so, is all useless. A tear, a caress, an earnest 
prayer to our Heavenly Father, and the love of our Savioiur, these 
are what will best bring her back. I have often myself shuddered 
when I have heard cold reasonings and arguments respecting 
another life, just as if people were discussing what the weather 
would be to-morrow. No books of argument could ever have 
convinced me ; but the beautiful works of nature, the marvels of 
creation, the sun, the flowers, the birds, the meanest insect, all 
proclaim the wonders of his power and his love. He is good, 
be is almighty, and every thing shows forth his beneficence. I 
entreat you, Charles, speak not to her on these subjects; her 
dream for the present has troubled the tranquillity and balance 
of her mind; let us all redouble our tenderness towards her, 
speak to her of the love of God, and read the Bible with her, 
and her equanimity by degrees will return, and she will be happy 
again." 

Charles was strictly forbidden to let Mina know that he was evfen 
acquainted with her secret; and my wife and I also resolved to 
leave her entirely to the judicious tenderness of Elizabeth. When 
she came down stairs she complained much of head-ache, lassi- 
tude, and palpitations, which affected her breathing. We all 
sympathised with her, and though her mother at first shewed 
some degree of vexation in her countenance, (for she could noi 
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undentand how a girl so brought up oonld possibly admit aay 
doubts into her mind,) yet when she oeheld the look of suffering, 
and saw the poor girl crushed as it were with the struggle going 
on within her, pity took the place of displeasure, and aJ^e showed 
herself even more kind and tender than usual towards her. Charles 
also, even in his yeiy tone of voice, was imusually affectionate ; 
and several times, in relating any thing, he would address him- 
self particularly to her. Elizabeth did not tell her sister that she 
had spoken to us, therefore there was no need particularly to al- 
lude to the subject ; but she could hardly help seeing we were 
acquainted with what had passed; for, in our reading, whenever 
the words eternity, death, or the soul occurred, we could not 
avoid laying especial emphasis upon them. We none of us could 
eat any oreakCast, and when I retired to my study I thought over 
and took down several books which I thought would afford me 
convincing arguments, but after some time I pushed them aJl aside, 
and thought of what Elizabeth had said about the spirit of love 
working on the heart, and the words of Divine Truth to guide and 
direct us aright. In the meanwhile Elizabeth had be^ titilrin^ 
to her sister m a manner which, if she really had entertained the 
doubts we supposed, would have been most judicious, but in the 
real state of the case did not answer. They had strolled together 
into the little wood of hazels, and Elizabeth had made her remark 
all the richness and beauty of the autumnal tints, to which her 
sister, in a melancholy tone, had assented, though she only could 
see the falling leaves, the faded flowers, and the decay of vege- 
tation. Her observations drew forth tears from her sister, who 
immediately regretted what she had said, and begged her to bear 
with her and have patience and indulgence with her. They sat 
down on an old stump, with their hands clasped in each others, 
and then Eliza began to speak of their childish days, their Uttle 
games together, and recalled such tender recollections, that Mina's 
countenance relaxed into a sweet smile, and they tiedked of the 
deep affection they had always had for each other. Elizabeth, 
warmly pressing her hand, said, " I do not remember our ever 
having had a quarrel, Mina ; at least, never for a quarter of an 
hour together." "Even then," said Mina, "it never went beyond 
pur tongues and om* little hands." " Our hearts were always 
true; and I am sure I always loved you more passionately, when 
I felt I had annoyed you, even than before ; and we always had 
exactly the same tastes, Mina ; we always liked exactly the same 
people." Mina's head immediately dropped on her sister's shoul- 
der, and the melancholy shade returned upon her countenance. 
Elizabeth did not notice it, and said, laughing, "What noble 
sacrifices we used to make for one another. ' Poor Mina gave a 
deep drawn sigh. Alas! thought she, how little does she think 
of that which 1 am making now. " And thus will it always be, 
dear sister, will it not?" continued Elizabeth ; " for ever we will 
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be united in the same gweet bond of unity, and look beyond the 
tomb to an eternity of happiness." Witli a look and expression 
of gissat tenderness she continued to expatiate on the delight it 
would be to live together. It was indeed for that alone that she 
.had first entertaiaed the idea of marrying Jalymann, and she now 
said so to her sister. " Dear Mina, I can thank you for having 
so strongly urged it upon me." Every word pieroed like a dag- 
.ger, till at last the inmappy girl faintly murmured, ** Let me en- 
treat you, dear sister, not to defer your marriage, that I may at 
least have the comfort of seeing you blessed." EUzabeth promised 
iier» . striving to hide the emotion that her words cost nei ; not 
that she xesJly thought her sister's life in danger — for she attri- 
buted the idea to the melancholy that had seized upon her, but 
that Yerj melancholy made her wretched. Neither was she hei^ 
aelf at all as free from sorrow as she would have her sister sup- 
pofie. Though Jalymann's xotense devotion for her was felt with 
great gratitude, yet she could not forget the superior attractions 
.whi(^ Wahlen had possessed in her eyes; notwiUistanding all her 
effisTts to forget him, she could not help wishing still that she had 
been permitited to wait, to see if time would not make an altera- 
tion in his fS&your. Although she was induced by her affection 
to Mina to act as she had done, Mina was fuHy persuaded that 
she really did love Jalymann, and was therefore more and more 
detennined to keep her own secret. They returned into the bouse 
fatigued, dispirited, and weary with their mutual efforts at self- 
Baorifioe. 80 perfectly true is it that, without mutual confidence, 
the most exalted and tender Mendship is liable to create misery, 
instead of oomfort Mina, with immense self-devotion and detei> 
jnination, resolved to shut up in her own heart her unhappy 
attachment, and assume as much as possible her former manner. 
The very next day, as soon as she awoke, she said, *' Eliza, my 
Ifood genius has returned to me; I again dreamed of him to-night. 
The roses in his garland were more nesh and beautifiil than ever, 
the stars shining forth with double brilliancy ; and I seemed to 
hear his voice, declaxing that he would never again quit me. He 
pointed to heaven, and said he would lead me there : he then gave 
me the most beautifiil of hie roses, which I at onoe handed to 
y^ou, and we were aU again happy." Elizabeth was filled with 
joy, and the two sisters came down to breakfiEust arm in arm: 
their different a^)eat delighted me, and Elizabeth made me a sign 
to shew me all was right I felt myself as if a thick, dark cloud 
had heen removed from over my head ; but I imagined still that 
it was my duty, now that her sister had worked upon her heart, 
to strengthen her principles bv soimd reason ; and accordingly, 
when the rest retired, 1 withheld her, and said, ''My dearest 
ohild, I am acquainted with the cause of your grief; Elizabeth 
told me of your dream." 8he turned exceedingly pale, took my 
iiBXid, txemoM all over, and said, in a mournful, hesitati"" 
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voice, "lam glad that she told you/* I thought tMs a good pre- 
paration for my sermon, and hegan to set forth all my amimeiits 
with great force, when she interrupted me, and said, ** Oh, dear 
father, when you press me to your heart, and call me your child, 
with so much tenderness, is not that enough for me ? . Do I not 
see in your paternal love a type and plec^e of that of nry Hea- 
venly Father ? Surely that gracious heing would not oe less 
tender towards me than you are !" I said, " Gk>d, my dear child, 
consoles and strengthens the hroken hearted." " Ah, yes," said 
she, " and my heart is hroken ; hut he will not reject me." 

From that day Jalymann spent all his time wiui us, and Mina 
had the courage to he continually present. She strongly urged 
her sister not to delay, which, under various pretexts, cdie still 
continued to do, and this prolonged the poor girl's misery, who 
awaited the consummation of her fate like a condemned criminal. 
I hacked up her wishes myself, hut my wife still kept on ahout 
her extreme youth, and said that every day gained was an advan- 
tage ; in vain did I seek to comhat her prejudices. I always 
counted my daughter's age with the current vear, whilst Augusta 
only allowed the one that was passed ; thereiore with me she was 
20, whilst with her mother she was hut 18, and in reality she 
had attained her 19th year. Before us poor Mina had resumed 
nearly all her gaiety without her petulance ; she spoke hut little, 
and we attrihuted the difference in her character to the advance 
of her reason, whilst it really was the e^ct of a courageous and 
generous strength of mind; but her incessant efforts undermined 
her health, and the roses disappeared gradually from her cheeks* 
and the brightness from her eyes. Jalymann at last remarked it, 
and communicated his fears to us ; we questioned her on the sub- 
ject, but she stoutly denied that anything was the matter, and re- 
doubled her cares to impose upon us by her cheerfulness, though 
she felt fully convinced herself that she was making rapid strides 
to her grave. Elizabeth also became more and more pale, and 
changed visibly. We noticed it to Jalymann, and when he spoke 
to her about it, she said it was caused by her anxiety for her asr 
ter. Never did 1 pass so sad a winter, or feel so saa apresenti- 
ment of evil; it made me even more anxious that Elizabeth 
should be settled. On the day before Christmas none of the chil- 
dren thought of the accustomed presents; they all knew how 
badly off we were; we had long since sold the carriage for half 
what we gave for it, and made use of the money for absolute 
necessaries; and we looked forward to this St. Silvester's day, 
which had always before been so joyfully greeted by us, wim 
melancholy and sad forebodings. One child was visibly declining 
before our eyes ; another about to engage in the marriage state, 
with a partner chosen by us instead of herself; we had no heart 
or power to wish one another a happy Christmas. I was seated 
table on which four candles were placed, and in the midst 
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our Christmas tree, on which were hung a few trifles for the 
little ones, which their sisters, even the dying Mina, had occu- 
pied the cold winter nights in working for them when they had 
gone to hed. The poor little things were at first overioyed, hut 
when they saw my sad face they appropriated their httle gifts, 
and each extinguished one candle, so that only one was left. 
" How different is this from the happy St SDvesters days we used 
to have," said I. These sad words at once decided Elizaheth. 
She looked at me with a sweet smile, and left the room with her 
sister. She took all the lettei's sbe had ever received from Wah- 
len, folded them up in paper, took a wafer, and looked for a seal. 
With streaming eyes she laid it down and took it up again. Her 
sister, who had been intensely watching her, faintly asked her 
what was the matter. " I must, I must put up this letter — you 

know the one I mean, Mina. Oh ! Mina, I " She heard a 

slight sound, looked up, and saw her sister just ready to faint : 
to run to her, and catch her in her arms, was the affair of a 
moment. Mina got hotter, smiled, and begged her not to he 
alarmed; told her she often felt thus, and that it would pass 
away. Elizaheth was so frightened that she was nearly as bad 
as her sister ; she found it quite impossible to resume her occupa- 
tion; she begged her sister to write the address, and said, "Mina, 
I cannot do it." Mina took up the pen and wrote with firmness, 
though sbe looked upon it as signing her own death-warrant; she 
then left the room, and went out into the garden. The cold 
freshness of a December night, the brilliant stars, and the frozen, 
winterly brightness which was so calm and beautiful, tranquil- 
lized her agitated feelings, and she rejoined her sister, composed 
and happy. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE LAST DAT OF THE OLD YEAR. 

On the last day of the year, Charles was sitting with his elder 
sisters, and wishmg to rouse them by a little joke, he said, " We 
ought to bid adieu to an enemy with more of charity than we part 
with this year." "Ah!" said Elizabeth, "this year! this cruel 
year !" " Oh !" said Charles, " there ought to be at least two 
days in which we should determine to be happy, the last day of 
the old year, and the commencement of the new one." Charles 
went on philosophising and trying to interest them, but in vain. 
I also tried, after dinner, to direct the thoughts of my children to 
the number of happy days we had enjoyed together. " Oh, my 
dear," said my wife, " do not talk about them, it will only make 
us stai more sad." " But," said I, " we may have many, many 
more to he grateful for. He, whose goodness and mercy have so 
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long followed us may atill see fit to cause a bright gleam of hope 
and sun-shine again." " He will ! he will !" said Elizabeth, who 
moved towards the window to hide her tears. J ust then Jalymann 
came in ; she took him by the hand and led him up to me saying 
" here dear father is a son, an excellent son, whom your Eliza- 
beth presents to you.'* I held out my hand to bless him, when a 
cry from Charles directed our attention to Mina, who had fallen 
senseless on the floor. After a few moments she got better, but 
could only feebly entreat us to take her to her room ; her mother 
and sister accompanied her, and soon after Jalymann went home. 
I went to the window, and remained for some time lost in sd 
and sorrowful reflections. At last the clock struck twelve : the 
old jear was gone. I almost felt as if it would announce the 

farting sigh of my poor child, and broken-hearted and oppressed 
fell upon my knees to pour out my sorrows to the Almighty, 
and thus ushered in the first day of the new year. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

NBW TEAB's DAT. 

It is always doubly sad to bear misfortune or sorrow on a 
marked out for happiness. On Sundays and festival days eren 
the poor negro has some relaxation; but we all rose on this 
new year's dav with sad and anxious hearts. The weather was 
bright and clear ; the frost and snow, on which the sun shone 
fair and bright, sparkled like diamonds; but my thoughts were 
fiill of sad forebodings. My wife softly entered my chamber as ii 
afraid to awaken me to a sense of my grief; her pale face and 
trembling lips plainly shewed me what a care-worn night she had 
passed. She looked at me, but did not as usual wish me a happy 
new year, for it seemed as if it would be a mockery. I looked at 
her and said " dear Augusta, you wish me nothing because you 
iiope for nothing." ** God grant us patience," said she, with her 
hands clasped together, " and courage," said I. " Patience, dear 
one," said she. *' Patience, that is -what I pray for. Min& ^ 
yery, very ill, but there is something underneath all this that 1 
cannot understand. Elizabeth is very ill also, almost as ill >& 
her sister." '' I will go and see them," said I, and I was just about 
.to do so when Augusta said ** do not go now, dearest, remember 

fou have got to preach." ** That is the very reason" said I, " w^J 
wish to see them first. How would it be possible for me to «^ 
cend my pulpit till I had first seen my poor children?" I went up 
to them and found Mina in a state of extreme drowsiness, but 
with every appearance of fever; Elizabeth was seated by her side 
^ pale as ashes, holding her sister's hand, an<} not even noticing 
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my approach; the other four children who had followed me le- 
mained at the door, and watching the scene with stifled sobs; my 
own feelings were quite oTorpowered, and I soon retired to my 
room to try and compose myself for preaching. I had chosen the 
subject of submission to the Divine will, and sJas, I felt in my own 
heart how painful and difficult it was. The autimm had been ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable for the harvest, fearful hail-storms had 
destroyed the crops, I had myself suffered much in my own farm, 
and I had composed my sermon with reference to this visitation ; 
but my whole mind was so thoroughly prostrated by my anxiety 
for my children that I found it impossible to nerve mvself to a 
proper condition for ^oing through my duty ; I looked out and 
beheld the sun shinmg brightly; but I could only think qf 
those dear ones who perhaps would soon never see it again. I 
heard the painful broathin^ behind the curtains and saw no- 
thing but the eyes of my wife and children su&sed with tean. 
I beard the school-master say to my wife after I had told him 
of mv anxiety, "Qh, you may depend upon it she will come 
round, I know what fevers are — ^faintings, palpitations, too much 
blood in the system — ^I will stake my reputation that in three 
days she will be better." My poor Augusta seized with avidity the 
hope thus given her, and said " oiur good neighbour feels sure all 
will go wdl, do you not, neighbour?" " Oh yes," said the old 
man, and he immediately related a dozen instances in which he 
bad seen a rapid recovery take place. I went off to church much 
more tranquil but the subject of mv sermon so vividly brought 
back my thoughte to my beloved clula that I could not help saying, 
" how apt are we to consider the misfortunes which happen to our- 
selves as the most difficult to bear, instead of gratefiilly thinking 
of those greater evils which we are mercifully spared. When 
your harvest was destroyed by the fearful hail storms how 
much worse would it have been if to each of you one of vour 
children had been suddenly cut off. Gould your complaints have 
been more bitter, or your murmurs more loud, than when the hail 
destroyed your crops? and yet God in his goodness may amply 
make you amends next harvest, and fill your gamers with plen- 
teousness ; but no other child can make iip to the tender mother 
for the one she has lost Another may fill its place in the family 
circle, but the one that is carried off to the tomb can never be 
forgotten ; it will always seem to her to have been the most lovely, 
the most worthy of being beloved. Oh, then, shed not tears for 
those evils that may be repaired, but be grateful and thankful 
that you have not been called upon to weep for those dear ones, 
who, if they had been struck by the fearful pestilence which 
sometimes visite our earth, would be lost to your endearment^ 
and leave a vacuum in your afiEections which nothing could re- 
place. Be grateful for Vie mercies you have left. Trust your- 
selves in His hands, who commands the winds and the storms^ 
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and who pities and feels for his people in all their trials, and re- 
joice yoa nave not at this moment the shadow of death hanging 
over your house." Saying these words I almost imagined I be- 
held my Mina wrapped in her winding sheet. I thought I beheld 
her myrtle garland with the gold leaves hanging on tiie wall be- 
fore me, and tears choked my utterance. I was hardly able to 
conclude my sermon, hut was compelled to stop for a moment 
hefore I could proceed. I however oifered up a most fervent 
prayer for my parishioners. On reaching home as I went up the 
stairs to my children's apartment I overheard old Mary saying 
to Annette, " hrighten up, my child, for recollect it is new yeai's 
day, and if you cry now you will do so every day." Can it be 
heueved these words so completely took possession of my ima- 
gination that I could not get rid of them, and I tried all I could 
to make my wife and children smile. So true is it that sorrow, 
though it no douht ought to strengthen our faith, does also work 
upon our superstition. This is why we see amongst our peasantir 
and even amongst our more educated people so many omens and 
old customs kept up. After dinner tne physician we had sent 
for arrived. Oh ! how we hung upon his words, and with what 
delight and admiration did we regard him when he permitted ns 
to hope ; he remained all night, and Elizaheth sat up with him, 
he returned again the day after, and his measures were crowned 
with success. The expenses of sending hackwards and forwards 
the remedies necessary, and the physician's fee, swallowed np all 
I had left, so that I was ohliged to sell all my remaining plate; 
hut I was grateful, contented, and happy. Whilst I was weighing 
the silver to send it to the jeweller I looked up and saw my wile 
weeping, and I thought she was still uneasy ahout Mina ; but to 
my surprise she said " ah, now everything is gone ! and what will 
people say ahout our extravagance ?" " Everything !" said l 
sharply, "have we not Mina left? Is it possiole, after having 
feared we should lose her, that you can care about a few old spoons? 
I am surprised at you!" "Ah," said she, "hut those spoons we 
have had so long." T really could not understand her, and I 
got up pettishly. This want of sympathy quite upset her, and I di- 
rectly felt that, though she perhaps was weak, I was at any rate 
unkind. The fact is, men, jfrom their earliest infancy, are so accus- 
tomed to have the ties of home broken — going early to school, being 
obliged to travel and shift for themselves — that they cannot enter 
into the delicate tissue of a woman's feeling for the accustomed 
necessities of her childhood, the old heir looms, and sacred pledges 
of the affection of former years, or those who are gone; her whole 
life long my poor wife had been accustomed to see these things 
and to be reduced to sell them appeared to her the acutest of mis- 
fortimes. Had they been stolen it would have affected her less; 
nd had it been possible and required that they should have been 
>lted down as a remedy, she would have thought nothing of it; 
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but to sell them oompletoly want against her. Tes, I was indeed 
hard upon her to speak as I had done — to seem to doubt her affec- 
tion for her child, she who had watched oyer her night after night, 
and concealed her anxiety and grief with such courage that she 
always had a smile ready wheneyer Mina woke, that she might giye 
her hopes of recoyery, and yet for some time after this she could 
not take up the pewter spoons without an inyoluntary sigh. In 
vain did I remind her of Diogenes who broke his wooden yessei 
when he saw a child drinking out of the hollow of his hand, or 
Charles bring to her recollection the 10,000 Greeks in the retreat 
of Xenophon drinking through straws. " The force of habit," said 
ElizabeUi ; " why I should &el quite uncomfortable not to show 
my face, and an Oriental woman would be coyered with blushes 
if she had to lay aside her yeil." I wondered whether she had 
heard what I said to her mother. After dinner I said to Augusta 
that I hoped ere long to buy back the spoons again. She smiled, 
and said " I do not care about them now, dear, that you are so 
Idnd to me, for that makes amends for every thing." Now that 
Mina was again well we had leisure to reflect on the extraordinary 
nature of her attack ; we could form no sort of guess as to its cause. 
As she got stronger all her serenity returned, and eyen Elizabeth, 
who had suspected something of the truth, began to doubt whetlier 
she was not in error, and she dared not ask her any questions lest 
she should disturb her peace of mind; she therefore waited till she 
should become quite strong befoi-e she would make any attempt 
to find out. At last she thought the proper moment had ar- 
rived, and said, with a deep sigh, " Oh Mina, eyer since St 
Silvestei's eye I haye neyer had one moment's peace ; I feel as if 
I had been guilty of perjiuy towards Wahlen, and eyer shall do 
so. If I could but only think I should not marry Jalymann I 
should then at least be content." Mina turned her head away to 
hide the crimson which suf^sed her pale cheeks, and said, " but 
you do loye Jalymann, I am sure you do, far better than you 
think." " I like him as a brother, Mina, because he is so excel- 
lent and worthy a young man ; but, oh, how rejoiced should I 
he if that confidence which he has always testified towards you"— 
" What confidence ?" said Mina, hastily, " he neyer showed me 
any except what had reference to you. ' " Ah, but," said Eliza- 
heth, " if that should only lead to affection for you." This waa 
the decisive moment to satisfy herself of the truth of her surmises, 
hut instead of looking steadily at her to find out by her embar- 
rassment and the palpitation of her heart whether she was right, 
Elizabeth, from natural delicacy, cast down her eyes and saw 
nothing. Mina quickly recoyered her self-possession, and calmly 
replied " what is much more to the point, Elizabeth, is, that he 
loves you, and you will love him more and more." She looked 
fixedly at her sister whilst she said this, and was at once con- 
vinced that she was trying to penetrate her secret; she therefore 
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Bfiid gaily, ** bo, young lady, I see nothing but a Baron will suit 
you, and that you think a farmer quite good enough for me ; no, 
no, it won't do ; you know you have yourself often said that I am 
more fitted for the great world than you are, and who knows 
when you are married to Jalymann but what Wahlen may con- 
sole himself with me.*' Elizabeth looked up and saw such a 
natural smile on her sister's face, that ail her suspicions at once 
vanished. Jalymann himself had had some little notion of the 
truth, and had been most earnest in his enquiries after her, but 
he avoided coming to the house. I was often surprized at the 
mvsterious and embarrassed manner of the young man, but 
when Mina recovered, his suspicions also vanished, especially 
when he saw her gaiety apparently restored, and the modest young 
man felt perfectly ashamed of the idea he had entertained. Not- 
withstancung, a visible constraint existed amongst us ; Elizabeth, 
though friendly towards him, showed no advance whatever of 
afibction ; Mina constantly suffered from returns of indisposition, 
and we none of us could tell whether the event would come off or 
not, and what was worse than all, what Augusta had said about 
Elizabeth was only too true ; for fit)m the moment in which she 
had been induced finally to commit herself her mind preyed upon 
itself. She felt as if behaving equally ill to both her lovers, and 
her health and strength visibly decayed. 

One day we were all seated together, and Jalymann amongst 
us, when Elizabeth was called out of the room, and ten minutes 
after she came back pale and trembling, and crying out in a tone 
of the greatest agitation, " he is come !" Mina seized hold of her 
hand. '* Who?" we all exclaimed at once, and poor Jalymann 
turned white as death. " Wahlen!" said she, " and he desires to 
speak to me." "Who? what?" said I, "how does he dare? It 
is I who will go and speak to him." I was going, but Elizabeth 
caught hold of me and said "oh, my father, he is more true than 
I am. Read this note." Poor Jalymann, in a state of dreadful 
emotion, took up his hat, and was going, but Charles stopped 
him, and said " you had better remain, had he not father?" " ^J 
presence," said he, in alow, melancholy tone, "must be unpleasant 
to Elizabeth, I entreat you to let me go." " No, no," said she, 
advancing towards him, and taking his hand, " stay: if you apa 
my parents think me wrong I will not see him ; I am now qnit® 
calm ; I did not speak." But Jalvmann persisted in his intention 
and said, " No, my presence will only be a restraint upon yon- 
" No, no," again said Charles, " stay ! if your being here were really 
any restraint upon us we should not be worthy of your friendship 
Let us all be open, for without perfect frankness and confiden<« 
neither love nor fHendship can subsist." I agreed with Charle*. 
and joined in requesting Jalymann to remain. I then took Wah- 
len's note and commenced reading it. Mina got into a corner. 
and her demeanour struck me as most singular, for, thou£^ she 
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tried to assame an air .of indifference, her colour came and went, 
and ber breathing was lond and hurried. **£lizabeth, dear £li2ar 
beth," said Charles, " tell us, I conjure you, what is the real state 
of the case ? How comes it that W ahlen is here, and that he has 
written to you ?" Elizabeth sighed profoundly, and said, " I do, 
indeed, deeply and truly loye Wahlen/' She then took a letter 
from her bosom, it was the one the reader has already heard, and 
which she had sent back, but not till she had first made a copy of 
it " I sent him back this letter," said she, " as he had himself 
requested, and I did not put in one single word. I did hope he 
would have forgotten me ; but just now a little boy from the vil- 
lage brought me that letter: read it aloud, papa." I read, "Dear- 
" est Elizabeth, I am but twenty paces from you ; I do not come 
" to trouble your happiness, nor to reproach you ; I wish but to 
" see you for one moment, to receive my dismissal from your own 
" lips, to hear you say 'I am happy,' to see vour sweet smile once 
'* more; but if you will not grant this, sena me back my note — 
" write only the word adieu, and that word, traced by your dear 
" hand, will be a miserable consolation to him whose unhappy 
" fate has robbed him of all he held dear. — Wahlen." 

For some time after I had finished, the deep silence was only 
interrupted by the sobs of Mina and Elizabeth. Charles coughed 
two or three times as if to clear his voice for speaking. I turned 
round, and was just going to say, Elizabeth you ought not to see 
him, when I saw Jalymann, so I stopped and looked around me, 
but no one noticed my look, and I went on — "Elizabeth, you 
bad better send back the note, and write the word 'Adieu.'" 
"I think," said Charles, "I think Monsieur de Wahlen deserves to 
have some explanation." " He deserves nothing," said I, " for he 
drew on your sister unknown to us into this fomish engagement" 
'• Drew her on ! oh, no, father : from what both my sisters say, 
be did not draw her on. I think Elizabeth ought to speak to him." 
*' He is a man who is thoroughly up to all the wiles of art," said I, 
with harshness, " and Elizabeth is nothing but a poor simple coun- 
try girl." "1 think, father, from all we have seen of him, and the 
letters he has written to Elizabeth, he appears upiight and honour- 
able." "And you think his coming here shows it?" said I, iron- 
ically. **I do not pretend that he is an angel beyond the common 
weakness of humanity," said my son, with warmth : " father, I 
pretend to ^ow nothing about love, but from what you have your- 
self told me, the conduct of Wahlen appears to me natural and 
beautiful : now, father, a good, amiable man, whose only fault is 
that he loves your daughter, deserves to be treated with coiuiesy, 
and I still think Elizabeth should see him." " But what can she 
say to him ?" said I, more gently. "What always ought to be said, 
father, the truth." I felt that on the main Charles was right ; but 
I knew what love was better than he did, and I dreaded the effect 
of this interview. " No," said I, " a personal interview is out of 
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the question. Either yon or I must write him a kind and dvii 
letter, telling him that Elizabeth is now engaged ; if he is a man 
he will know how to bear it ; if he has what you call the weakness 
of humanity, so have we also, and therefore, my good Elizabeth 
YOU must not see him. It is better, is it not ?*' She silently bowed 
ner head in acquiescence. ** I will write, and Charles shall take 
the letter, and uius he will see that we treat him with kindness and 
consideration." I opened the door to go into my own study, and 
what was my annoyance to perceiye him standing in the ball? 
Notwithstanding my anger, his countenance looked so pale and 
sad, his manner so timid, and his voice trembled so, that I was 
quite disarmed. I saluted him politely, but hesitated whether or 
not I should ask him to walk in, when Elizabeth suddenly per- 
ceiving him, made some steps towards him, but the impulse was 
involuntary, and she directly drew back and covered her face with 
her hands. Wahlen no sooner beheld her than he rushed past 
me and said ** Oh, pardon me, good Pastor, I am sure you 
know aU.'* " Yes, Monsieur Wahlen," said I, with dignity, "i do 
unfortunately know that you abused the hospitality you receifed 
under my humble roof to seduce the affections of a young and 
innocent child, and you have destroyed the repose and peace 
which we enjoyed in the midst of our poverty. Ah, sir, had you 
been just and upright you would have felt that that domestic hap- 
piness was the only happiness our humble position permitted us 
to enjoy, and in destroying our daughter's peace of mind you have 
troubled the peace of her whole family. We should none of us 
be at ease out of our proper station ; indeed it would be a weight 
upon us which we could not bear. Oh, sir, we have only just bad 
our family union and tranquillitv restored ; leave us, leave us in 
peace/' When I first commenced speaking he cast down his eyes, 
but by degrees he looked up at me with a noble pride in his 
countenance, and said, " If, sir, as vou say, Elizabeth is perfectlj 
happv, I have deceived myself, and in that case I alone am to he 
pitied : I alone am wretched." " What, sir," said I, " were you 
cruel enough to wish to see us all miserable ?" " Ah, Vicar," said 
he, much moved, ** you little know me. I did hope I own that the 
heart of Elizabeth was not quite as tranquil as you would bare 
me suppose; but I also hoped that I might be permitted tbejoy 
of restoring her to peace and happiness ; it was my sole object in 
coming here. It is perfectly useless now to tell you the deep 
strength of my love for her" — here his voice failed, and tears 
filled his eyes — " to devote my whole life to her, to adore her for 
ever, that was all my wish or dream of happines& My hopes aie 
crushed, but as she once did love me I have a right to watch over 
h^r happiness, and the only desire of my heart is to see— but no, 
no, it IS impossible — ^what am I saying? — ^I know not — and yet I 
would give my life a thousand times if I was sure that she is 
VPy, and all I now suffer, were it a thousand times more than 
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it is, I would go through it again if I could be sure of her com- 
fort." " And pray, sir," said I, " has it never entered into your 
mind that the very worst possible thing to ensure that comfort is 
your present uncalled for visit?" " For heaven's sake hear me/* 
said he, interrupting me, " at first I ¥rrote constantly to Elizabeth, 
I was then obliged to take a long journey, and feeling quite sure 
of her truth and devotion to me I resolved not to take any further 
steps without yotur permission, at least until circumstances should 
permit me to come forward and ask her from your hand, but 
when I reached home I found the last letter which I had written 
returned to me. I have some firmness, Vicar, but I am a man, 
and I deeply, deeply love. I was fiilly determined to saciifice 
every thing, life itself, and felt I could even bless the hand of 
him who would make Elizabeth happy, although he was my rival; 
but I was determined to know how far I was sacrificed, and 
though I made up my mind that I would not see Elizabeth with- 
out she herself consented to it, I was equally determined that I 
would not suffer her to be disposed of against her will. I en- 
quired at the inn, and there I learnt that just about the time she 
had forwarded my letter to me she had been exceedingly ill ; I 
then made up my mind that I would see her, and if any unfair 
means had been taken to induce her to return that letter^^if she 
still loves me — ^if her illness has"—-** It was Mina," replied I, 
hastily, "who was taken suddenly ill, on new year's eve; and 
then Elizabeth returned you your letter ; we knew nothing at all 
about it." WaMen turned deadly pale, and said, with a choked 
voice, " If this is so, then indeed 1 ought not to have come." He 
looked enquiringly at Elizabeth, and slowly said, "Adieu ! Eliza- 
beth, adieu ! May you be happy !" She raised her streaming 
eyes towards him — ^her features were convidsed — she tiied to speak, 
but was unable — she lifted up her hand. He said, " Have you 
not a word, Elizabeth ? not one adieu ?" She raised her trem- 
bling hands to heaven, and said, with a painful effort, " Wahlen ! 
adieu for ever ! I am more wretched than you are. Forget me ! 
forget me !" Her cotmtenance expressed the anguish she felt. He 
ran towards her, fell at her feet, and seized her hand. I angrily 
called out to her, and tried to draw her away ; but he steadfastly 
retained her, and said, " Only one word, Elizabeth-.-do you love 
me?" Her head sank down on her bosom, and, with a tone that 
made us all shudder, she pointed to Jalymann, and said, " I am 
promised, I am betrothed." Till that instant Jalymann had sat 
at the table, his head buried in his hands, apparently totally un» 
conscious of what was passing, but Elizabeth's voice roused him; 
he stood up with violence, and seizing her hand, said, in a voice 
80 low that it made a most extraordinary contrast with his actions, 
"Elizabeth, I implore you, tell me the truth — Do you love him?" 

"Yes!" said she, "I do---but" Jalymann cast off* her hand 

with energy; the dreadful paleness qf his lips aji4 face, the feai* 
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VB, and pitnred what a conflict his miacl sofltamed, but it lasted 
only a few seconds ; he heaved a decfv^brawn sigh, gently took 
h<^d of Elizabeth's hand again, oanght that of Wableii, and 
placing them in each other, he precipitately mshed out of the 
room. This all took place so suddenly, and we were all so petri- 
fied, that not one of us could utter a word ; but it was impossiUe 
to misunderstand Jalymann's meaning. My wife looked at me 
with embarrassment, but it was easy to see there was a sort of 
satisfaction in her countenance, for she had always felt most im- 
comfortable with regard to her daughter's engagement. " Well," 
said I to Charles, who was standing with Ms arms crossed, **I 
told you it was better for her not to see him." " But," said he, 
" I think it is much better she did, we now know the truth ; and 
see how happy she looks !" " All our hopes are at an end," said 
I, passing By Mina. She threw herself on my neek, with the 
most delighted and happy countenance, and said, " Oh ! no, no ! 
dearest father/' Elizabeth and Wahlen were still standing with 
their hands clasped, as Jalymann had placed them, and talking 
low to each other. I alone was miserable, for I saw nothing but 
a sad and gloomy future. Wahlen came up to me respectfully, 
took my hand and said, "Father! ! 1" "This is all very fine," 
said I, " but, my Lord Baron, what remains for me to «ay ? In 
plain words I tell you, I will not give my consent to a mairiage 
which you yourselr will repent, ana which can never be suitaUe 
to my daughter, and therefore must end in misery to her." '* Mi- 
sery to me!" said Elizabeth; "Ob, father! why will you not 
consent to make your daughter happy?" Saying this she fell on 
her knees before me, by the side of Wahlen ; but I still held back, 
and said, " Impossible ! impossible !" " Gome, Charles," said 
Mina, with some return of her ancient vivacity, " let us all join 
hands together," and, in a half comic tone, she said, "Come, dear 
papa, come, say yes ; make your poor daughter happy ; and you 
will bring back peace and joy amongst us, which has so long been 
a stranger to us, so that we have hardly dared even to look at 
one another." I still hesitated, and, looking at my wife, said, 
" What do you say, Augusta?" " I say," said she, smiling, '^that 
they love one another as no one can except those who are to be 
united for life." Charles looked earnestly at them, with deep and 
affectionate interest. I could no longer resist. " Stand up, dear 
children," said I, " we must see about it." They all got up and 
embraced me with a feeling of unusual content and joy. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ENQTHRIES AND VARBIAOE. 

We took our seats orotind the table, and J said, " Before en- 
tirely committing myself I must be satisfied upon certain points, 
which it is absolutely necessary I should know ; for instance, my 
lord, are you of age? are you your own master? do you depend 
on your uncle merely because you expect to inherit his fortune ?" 
Wahlen -frankly told us his uncle would never consent to his map> 
rit^e, and would didnherit him if he persevered in it. I laid 
before him as strongly as possible the folly and impropriety of 
acting against his uncle's wishes ; but his only answer was, to 
tSLke Elizabeth's hand, and ask me if I would give it for a million. 
" Not for all the treasures of the earth/' said I. " Well, then," 
said he, smiling, "you refute your own arguments ; you, with five 
other children, all equally dear to you, would not do so ; and yet 
you expect me, who love her only, to give her up for the sake of 
a mere handful of gold. Father, you mock me." Elizabeth ten- 
derly regarded him ; but I resumed — " What means have you of 
your own ?" " A small estate which brings me about 260 crowns 
a year, the only remnant of the brilliant fortime of which my 
father was robbed. I must also confess to you that on this little 
property resides an old and faithful servant of my father's, who 
faithfully stood by him in all his trials, and remained with him 
till his death. I have always left the proceeds of this estate in his 
hands, and lived upon what my uncle has allowed me, and a 
small sum of money which I fear is now reduced to a very low 
ebb; but, poor as I shall be, with Elizabeth I shall consider 
myself the richest and most fortunate man in the world." " But 
what plans or projects have you?" said I. He looked downcast 
and puzzled, and said, " I really hai-dly know how to answer you, 
my dear father, nor as yet do I know what I am fit for. My un- 
cle is not only exceedingly proud, but excessively vindictive ; and 
as he is very powerful I am quite sure he wiD put every obstacle 
in the way of my getting on, or prociuing any situation which 
would be suitable to me ; and my education has been such, that 
there are very few I am really fitted for." " Two hundred and 
fifty crowns," said I, with a grave look, " is a very small income." 
" But," said Mina, "you know you just said that Eliza was worth 
a million herself." " But you have not even the 250," said I. 
" There is your old servant. Oh, my lord, I ask you again, what 
are your plans ?" " My plan," said he, " is to devote every energy 
of my heart and mind to Elizabeth. What you may wish me to 
undertake I know not; but, after all, 250 crowns is a very fair 
income for moderate wishes." "And may I ask you," said I, 
"what you have hitherto had to live upon?" "Three times as 
much," said he ; " but then I spent it all on things I did not care 
about. And now, my dear father, may I ask you what is you] 

k2 
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income?" "About as much as your own," replied I. "Well, 
then, you again refute yourown arguments. — ^With the simple tastes 

and demands of Elizabeth" " How do you pretend to know 

them?" said I. "Oh, I know well," said he, "what a person 
may live upon, for, till my fifteenth year, I lived with my poor 
father in a style which, compared with yours, would make youi 
mode of living luxurious ; but on his very, very moderate means 
we did contrive to exist very comfortably, that is, we made our- 
selves content with what we had. He only succeeded to the little 
estate I speak of a very short period before his death ; then I con- 
sidered myself a rich man, and I had quite sufficient for my ut- 
most desires, till the death of my uncle s only son. No doubt I 
might now even, if I chose to go to law, gain back much of what 
my uncle unjustly robbed my father ; but it would be painful to 
me to appear agamst my father's brother, I have another uncle, 
the brother of my mother, who is very rich, and who has no family 
of his own, but he is a queer man ; and he hates me for no other 
reason in the world but because I am his sister's son. Ton see, 
then, I have some sort of expectations; but all I care ahoutis 
the love of Elizabeth." "Yes," I said, "but love is a poor for- 
time — empty hands — a full heart." " Oh, but," said Mina, laugh- 
ing, "true love always should be empty handed." I turned upon 
her angrily, and told her not to introduce her foolish jokes on so 
serious a subject. " Charles," said she, with a little of her old 
pertness, " I forget in which of yom: old books it is, that it says, 
in the Synods (is not that what you call your assembUes where 
every thing is decided ?) the old wise-heads never came to a right 
conclusion because they were so grave, and set out with deter- 
mining not to permit a smile. Well, my dear papa disapprove 
of my jokes, but all I can say is, if I had a lover I should feel 
glad if he was poorer than I, because then I would give him a 
proof of my love by working for him, and taking care of him 
always. Oh," said she, warming with her subject, " the rich soon 
cease to care about each other, because they have nothing to do 
for one another." "And the poor," said I sharply, "also cease to 
love one another, because the numberless cares and anxieties 
they have do not leave them time." "Ah, if they are totally ^ 
entirely destitute," said poor Elizabeth ; " but, dearest father, we 
have been very, very poor, we have not ceased to love each other; 
on the contrary, our union was so much the more tender. Had 
you not yourself a hundred times more solicitude for our dear 
mother, to make her amends for her other privations ? and for fls 
still more sympathy' and confidence ? Our crust of dry bread was 
only the sweeter ; and, indeed, I say with Mina, give me a loving 
heart, even if the hands are empty." " If I had a lover," said 
Charles, blushing up to his eyes — " you would be just the maa 
for a lover," said Mina, laughing, " for the language of love is 
ven more laconic than that of the Spartans, which you are so 
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fond of." It was the first time that Charles had ever pronounced 
the word lover. He replied, hlushing deeper than ever, " I should 
delight in sufiferinff hunger and thirst for her, and labouring for 
her with my hands, if necessary ; to die for her even would, I 
think, be delightful ; but to do what Jalymann has done to-day, 
that is what I call truly magnanimous." Elizabeth cast down 
her eyes, Mina looked gratified, and Wahlen for the first time 
recollected the young man who haid placed Elizabeth's hand within 
his. Mina related the whole of his conduct from the first, and 
with so much animation that, quite overpowered, she was com- 
pelled to quit the room. My wife and I were neither of us 
quite satisfied with the explanation of Wahlen regarding his 
affairs. My wife's prudery was also something shocked at the 
open maner in which her daughter had confessed her affection for 
Wahlen. I remembered, too, how long she had been before she 
would even consent to hoist the white pocket handkerchief as a 
signal from the window. Though 1 partly agreed in her strictures, 
1 rather laughed at her ; but she told me my opinions on the 
suhject were always tinged by my former acquaintance with Julia 
Goldman. " No, no, dearest Augusta," said I, " you wrong me 
there ; for all I know about love is what I have learnt from your- 
self; it is, indeed, all that is most noble, most true, and grand 
in nature ; it far exceeds friendship, it reposes the most entire 
confidence, and one must be virtuous and sincere to be able to 
enter into it, or understand it ; it is the basis of every other vir- 
tue. Somehow or other I do not feel quite satisfied with Wahlen, 
and I wish he had not returned." "Oh," said she, "when I have 
only Mina and my little Annette to take care of, I will keep a 
much closer watch upon them." 

Shortly after I returned into the sitting-room, and renewed my 
conversation with Wahlen, who told me his unjust and cruel imcle 
had entirely ruined his father, for the sake of enriching his only 
son. " I have," said he, " still in my possession papers which 
prove, without a doubt, his vileness; but I will not make use of 
them, because my poor father had always a strong repugnance to 
exposing so near a relation." I questioned him still farther, and 
found it would be indeed much against his uncle's interests to 
exasperate him whilst he had possession of these important docu- 
ments. The capital he had left, too, was more considerable than 
lie had led us to suppose. His little estate might be made of 
greater value if he lived on it himself, and he declared his inten- 
tion of doing 80. His old servant was very aged, adored his 
young master, for whom he was ready to do any thing, and 
would be only too rejoiced to live with him during his life. I 
therefore begged Wahlen to go and render his house tit for resi- 
dence as soon as possible, and secretiy told him I would fix his 
marriage for my wife's birth-day, which would be very soon. I 
^» said I, obtain a dispensation from the consistory, to pub- 
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lish the baans only once, and that on the morning of its celebra- 
tion ; but you must start to-morrow, and not come back till the 
evening before. The only person I invited to the wedding was 
my wile's brother, but he had a considerable order for his paper 
manufactory, and could not come. Wahlen communicated his 
intended marriage to his two uncles in so positive a tone, that 
any opposition on their part was hopeless. My wife's birth-dav 
was on a Sunday. I tried to forget all about the matter when 1 
preached, till my sermon being over, I published in a trembliBg 
voice, interrupted by my tears, the intended marriage of my 
<^ild. Mina was the only one at church ; I had made aome ex- 
cuse to prevent Elizabeth from going ; when I reached home I 
found her quietly laying the table cloth. "You must have 
preached a short sermon. Papa," said she. Mina was standing 
at the window with an indifferent air, and a moment after my 
wife came in, and announced the arrival of Wahlen ; she threw 
herself on my neck, and embraced her daughter, weeping and 
saying, " God bless thee, my child; may all thy days be as full 
of happiness, confidence, and love as mine have been ; and your 
children, if you ever have any, resemble my dear ones." Mina, 
with a look of utter astonishment, said, "What is the matter?" 
I had had secretly prepared a coronet of flowers, which was in 
my study, and went to fetch it ; I placed it on Elizabeth's head, 
and presenting her to her mother, said, " Here, dear Augusta, is 
the present J make you on your birth-day, your daughter's wed- 
ding crown and a new son." " Good heavens," said Mina, "now 
I understand all about it. You are then going to be married to- 
day." " Mina," said I, " I am astonished ! what do you mean? 
you were at church, you heard me give out your sister's banns." 
She turned as red as crimson. "I recollect now," said she, "but 
I was so absorbed in thought I did not understand." Poor girl! 
The seat opposite to her s was where Jalymann usually sat, afeid 
he was absent. Wahlen just at this moment entered, and ea^ 
bracing Elizabeth, he looked at me and said, " Mine ! mine for 
ever !" In a moment the joyful news spread through the house — 
the children came in laughmg and crying, and embracing their 
sister and their new brother — and the delighted £lizabe&i was 
surrounded by happiness and joy. Old Mary ran in to make her 
congratulations. "Ah! Miss Eliza," said she, " I remember the 
plot of neas, and I will go there and offer up my prayers." Elizabeth 
blushed, and Wahlen embraced old Mary. The whole scene was 
too much for me ; the feelings of a father in marrying his child 
are solemn, humble, prayerful, mingled with anxiety, and rather 
a source of sadness. When he sees the first tears of the new- 
bom infant, he thinks, perhaps, of those she will shed hereafter. 
But at her wedding the bridal crown reminds him of her death, 
and in the garland of roses he also thinks there may be thoniB; 
^erefore, in the midst of his joys, he weeps and he prays. 
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I qmcklj retii«d to mj room, aad there I already found my 
dear wife on her knees. I said nothing, but instantly knelt down 
beside her. Ah! little do children know the intense affection 
their parents have for them. No other sentiment can be com> 
pared with it None sure can call forth the same feelings of grief 
and joy : the feelings of a lover or a husband have something of 
self interest in them : they expect love in return ; but the love of 
a parent is more noUe, more pure — ^its utmost wish is to see the 
beloved child happy. In the afternoon at three, I gave the nup- 
tial benediction. None but those who, like myself, are permitted 
bj their offioe to perform so solemn a duty for their child, can 
enter into my feelings on the occasion. After it was over Mina 
whispered to me that she thought she saw Jalymann amongst 
the spectators. " Poor man !*' said I, sighing, ana Mina re-echoed 
my sighs. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE BTBANGEB. 

** May I be permitted?" said a strange voice at the door just as 
we had sat down to supper: the door flew open, and then entered 
a little old man, extremely thin, with a dried up complexion and 
marked features, an acquiline nose and merry eyes, which alto- 
gether gave his face a very droll expression. 1 rose from the 
table, and asked him his business. '* I trust, my good pastor, 
you will pardon the liberty I take," said he, with an open, candid 
^F) " but my coachman tells me it is impossible for my horses to 
proceed farther, for the roads are flooded, and therefore I must 
stop in your village, so, if you will permit a hearty, cheerful old 
fellow to join your company you will confer a great favour." He 
said this so rapidly, and moved about his body in such an extra- 
ordinary ma2m.er at the same time, that the children could hardly 
teep from laughing. I was excessively put out, for, excepting 
our good old school-master, whom I had invited because he was 
so fond of my Elizabeth, not another person was present, and, 
under the cbcumstanees, a stranger was quite out of place, so 
that my wife, the children, and above all, Elizabeth, plainly 
manifested their wish that I should refuse his request ; but before 
I had time to speak, he gaily said, " I see by your eyes that you 
all wish me a hundred miles off", and I must, confess a stranger's 
sppearance must be very inopportune ; I know myself I should 
Wish him at the Antipodes ; but listen to me, I am the father of a 
Iwge family, and at this very time am about to marry one of my 
daughters, when they told me at the inn that yours was married 
jliis morning, and I thought that my having a sort of sympathy 
itt the happy event I shoiSd not be altogether unwelcome, for J 
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felt I should like to congratulate a good father and mother, and 
to see the young couple, and participate in the happiness and the 
joy of the occasion/* It was impossihle, after this, to refuse my 
hospitality, and his manner had so won round the children that 
all united in asking him to stay. We handed him a chair and a 
plate ; he sat down, ate, drank, and talked, and made himself a 
very agreeable guest ; in fact, he was so completely at his ease 
that he really was not the least restraint upon us. 

As I had made a complete secret of my plans, there bad been 
a great deal of bustle and confusion all the afternoon to prepare 
for supper, for no one, except old Mary, whom I was obliged to 
tell, that she might have some provisions ready, knew any thing 
about it, consequently we had very little time, any of ns, for 
opening our hearts to each other. My wife, who was desirous to 
do all the honour she could to her daughter's wedding, made 
every body work, to get things ready, even the bride herself 
After our repast was ended, Elizabeth came to me for my bless- 
ing ; I laid my hand on her head, and said, " dear child, God 
grant you many days as happy as this." She then went round to 
her mother, her sisters, and her brothers, who all offered up their 
best wishes for her. The grey man (for so the children designated 
him, his whole attire being of that colour, and his complexion 
nearly of the same tinge) took her hand in his ancl said, 
*' Young woman, may God give you patience and courage every 
day, with a moderate share of happy ones ; and may you at least 
once a year be as happy as at this moment." " Oh, sir," cried 
Mina, '' that is far too little ; your wedding congratulations are 
very poor ; particularly for my sweet sister, who is so meek that 
she receives joy as others would sorrow, with the ready tear in 
her eye." "And pray how does she support grief, then?" said 
the grey man, laughing. " Why, your character of your sister is 
far worse than my wish." " You do not understand her meaning," 
said I. " Elizabeth bears grief with patience, and joy with quiet 
resignation." "Then she is very foolish," replied he, "for she 
ought to bear sorrow with courage, and joy with gaiety." "Cou- 
rage !" said Mina, sharply, " you little know the courage she is 

capable of; if I were to tell you" ^Elizabeth stopped her speech 

with a kiss. I was rather annoyed at the stranger's appearing to 
doubt the strength of mind of my daughter, and taking him aside, 
I told him of the noble manner in which she had been willing to 
give up her own inclinations for me. He appeared much struck, 
and, in a manner which was very attractive, he went up to Eli- 
zabeth and kissed her hand, then, turning round to me, be said, 
" 1 know weU what a loving, tender heart is capable of; and the 
moment I saw your daughter I felt siu'e of her amiability ; but 
both you and your other little girl say that she bears happi- 
ness as others bear grief, with resignation ; now I say such is 

-^t a natural expression, and therefore I again repeat that I wiah 
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the yonng bride many happy days, and courage to receive them 
with gaiety, even though they may be preceded and followed by 
others of a more trying and mournful cast. We ought not only 
to enjoy our own happiness, but that of others ; cheerfulness is 
gratitude towards God ; too tender a heart often becomes morbid, 
rather pleased with melancholy, and incapable of entering into 
or rejoicing in the happiness of others; to be able to partake 
frankly of others joys is a virtue which requires much more energy 
and effort than compassion." 

The little grey man seemed fond of laying down the law, but all 
the while in a very gay, lively manner, more as if he was telling 
pleasant stories, and illustrated his notions by very pleasant anec- 
dotes, which much caught the attention of the younger ones. As 
we knew he could not be very comfortable at the inn, I offered 
him a room, which he frankly accepted, and sent for his portman- 
teau. After all the rest had retired, except Mina, Chaaies, Au- 
gusta, and myself, our conversation assumed a more serious tone. 
" You appear," said he, in reply to something I had said, " to be 
a very happy man." I shook my head, and said, " With such a 
numerous family as I have, and such very small means, I have 
many cares and anxieties I do not want much, but I certainly 
shoiild be thankful to have a little one." ''That is just what 
every one says," replied he ; *' rich and poor, all alike, wish for 
something beyond what they have." " According to your theory," 
said Mina, " every one ought to be happy, even the very poorest." 
"And why not? if they have health, liberty, and warm hearts? 
I could easily prove to you little ones that it is only envy and 
vanity which makes one discontented." "Envy and vanity!" 
said Mina, " say what you like — but what gives rise to envy and 
vanity? Is it not disappointment?" ** Just tell me," replied he, 
"whether the envious man deserves all that he has?" "I say 
again," said Mina, "that, to be content with as little as we have, 
people ought to try if they can do as well with it as we do. I 
never was in the city but once, but that was enough to show me 
the difference." " I cannot understand how a wise man, who 
knows how very little is really needful, could wish to have more," 
said the stranger. " But," said Mina, "it is not everybody who 
would like to be confined entirely to their own family circle." 
" Why, it would be impossible for them to do so. Men must 
disperse, and live amongst others ; but then they ought to endea- 
vour to bear with one another, just as a good mother hears with 
her children ; a hundred times a day they offend her, and a hun- 
dred times she forgives them, excuses their faults, and glories in 
their good qualities. It is not enough for us to act with justice — 
that is our absolute duty ; but we must be indulgent, forbearing, 
and fuU of love for each other. I have lived long in the world, 
amongst all sorts of people, and I have almost always found I 
could do what I liked, and obtain all I wished, by knowing exactly 
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when to yield, eyen if I was conscious that I was in the right 
Certainly I have a very happy disposition by nature, and that is 
a gift from the Almighty. 1 have often been deceived ; I have 
met vain, ambitious, proud, deceitful, cross, negligent, ungrate- 
ful men. I let the proud boast, tiie ambitious take the highest 
place, do not contradict the obstinate, never answer the rude 
man, expect nothing from the ungrateful, avoid the deceiver, 
and try to think the world is made up of such people, and that 
we must bear with them. I avoid entering into it as much as 
possible ; I look up for direction to Him who bears with them 
and with me, and endeavour to do all the good I can in the cir- 
cle ID which he has placed me.*' 

Charles sat listening with a contracted brow, and at last said, 
" If every one thought as you do, what scope would there be for 
any great and noble actions?" " What would it signify, if men 
were really happy?" said the stranger "That is the essential 
point ; that is the end for which man was originally created before 
nis fall." ''Yes," said Charles, "but as man is at present, 
happiness is not within his gra^ ; he is designed for an a4Stive, 
stirring life ; he cannot always remain meweii up in one place ; 
he has something beyond the circle of his own immediate home 
and village to call forth his energies and duties ; he is a citizen of 
the world, and must be ready to go wherever his duty calls him." 
" Well, young man," said the stranger, laughing, " but you will 
not deny that these active duties for the good of his fellow crea- 
tures cannot be more ef&caciously performed than by performing 
the duties prescribed in his own immediate and family circle, 
where surely he ought to form around him an atmosphere of love 
and benevolence. He must first perform those duties which the 
Divine Being has placed within his reach, and then see whether 
he is called upon to serve the world in general. Show me any 
good result proceeding from plans formed by philanthropists for 
the general good of mankind. No, no, my good friend ; fallen 
man may see and admire what is grand and good, but there is 
that within him which renders him unable to eifect it. To be 
able to subject and sacrifice his own will in every thing is a task 
man is unable to accomplish. Take my word for it, we must 
begin at home by subduing our own will, and that not in our 
oi»n strength. Show me any great and good undertaking which 
has been successful for the amelioration of the woes of man, and 
depend upon it you will see it has been effected by simple-minded, 
kumble, self-denying men, who have laboured first of all in the 
narrow circles of 'domestic life, and, who having first prepared the 
way, others have risen up and earned out their designs " " But," 
said Charles, interrupting him, with a triumphant air, "the man 
who has been able to seize hold of and improve upon the plans of 
these simple-minded men for the general good, and carry their 
ns into practice, could never have done so had he remained 
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shut up in his domestic circle." ''Well, but,'* returned the 
stranger, " where will you find the man who only desires the 
good of his fellow creatures, and devotes himself solely to that 
object, without any yiew of personal interest or ambition ? You 
say, he has shown a noble anxiety for a most useful and yirtuoua 
end; I say, if he is ambitious, that he has been led on by a 
desire of aistinguishing himself — if he proves successful he is a. 
great man, if not, he is laughed at Almost all great reformers 
are men who have no family of their own. The anxious wish of 
benevolent activity is the dream of a young warm-hearted mind, 
as yet uncurbed by disappointment. Alexander conceived the> 
grandest and most noble project which perhaps ever entered into 
the mind of a conqueror, that of imiting the three parts of the- 
world under Greek cinlization ; but what torrents of blood and 
fearful horrors took place in bringing about his magnificent de- 
sign." " But," said I, '' do we not often find that the Almighty 
himself works by fearful means ?'* '' Without doubt," replied tha 
stranger ; " but can you for a moment dare to compare the eternal 
wisdom, foreknowledge, and love of God with the atom man, 
who makes but one step as it were from the cradle to the tomb. 
Whatsoever God designs leads surely and certainly to the end ha 
proposes. But how can a man even guess how his projects may 
turn out? The plans of Alexander, in spite of all the bloodshed, 
were soon overthrown ; and as far as his views went what good 
was accomplished? So when Columbus discovered a new world, 
peopled by savages, what a magnificent o^pportunity for Europe 
to have impartea to them the blessings of civilization and true 
Christianity ; but, on the contrary, the barbarous Spaniards sacri- 
ficed thousands of their fellow creatures to their greedy thirst for 
gold, burying them for life in their mines, and making them suffer 
tormmts unheard of, for the gratification of their avarice and rar 
pacity." " I trust," said my wife, sighing, " that the Spaniards 
did not really know all the cruelties that some amongst them 
were guilty of." " They knew it only too well. Las Casas spoke 
with horror of the cruelties they exercised towards a people whose 
virtues they perfectly well knew and acknowledged, but he alone- 
was found to take their part. Years passed on, and their barbar 
rity, so far from ceasinff, only encreased, and threatened to de* 
stroy the inhabitants of that quarter of the globe, till the Air 
mighty took ompassion upon them, and, by an apparently 
slight ciroumstance, not under the controul of man, eaused- 
some horses to escape into the wild prairies, which tba 
Americans, until then timid, because they had no means oi 
escape, seized upon, and, from being the most easily conquered, 
now formed such powerful armies, that they became in their 
torn a terror to their tyrants." " Still," said I, " I would hopa 
that the Spaniards may have sinned greatly fi'om ignoraaee* 
In those dark ages true philanthrc^y and Christian philoso{^ 
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were but little known.*' ** But in this age of ligbt and knowledge," 
said the stranger, " what say you to the most polished nation^^ 
the English, the French — ^purchasing poor negroes, and making 
them suffer the greatest barbarity in their plantations ? The only 
difference is, in Spain it was for the pure gold in the mines that 
human life was sacrificed. No, no, it is always the same. For 
gold ! man sells his fellow man ; and in the case of the negro it 
IS by men professing to serre God, who pride themselves in their 
beneficence and humanity, who read, and who write, books on 
morality and justice, and yet heap cruelty unutterable on their 
brothers' heads. And what man is there noble enough to come 
forward to the aid of those poor, miserable sufferers? Again, 
I say, let each one, in his own sphere, endeavour to make those 
around him as happy as he can, mlfilling the duties of the station 
in which the Almighty has placed him, and he will at least have 
the satisfaction of alleviating a portion of the evils of suffering 
and fallen humanity, and fulfil the piurpose for which he was 
sent into the world." 

We were startled by the clock striking twelve, rose hastily, and 
went to bed. Charles said, "he is not much of a philosopher, 
but he seems a very good man." " I always thought," said Mina, 
" that true philosophy was intended to make people good." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE PEABL NECKLACE. 

The next day we were all, more or less, occupied with the 
thoughts of Elizabeth's departure, and my poor wIiSb was fretting 
herself because she was not able to make up any thing of a trous- 
seau for her; Mina was looking out of the window, gazing 
thoughtfully in the direction of Jalymann's farm ; and Charles 
occupied in a philosophical discussion with the stranger. "I 
wish," said my wife, " this man would go, and then we could 
talk over Elizabeth's trousseau." At last a messenger came from 
the inn, to say his carriage was ready ; he bid us farewell, and 
said, " I shall soon come and see you again," and then he took 
out of his portmanteau a necklace, consisting of four large rows 
of pearls of an oblong shape, and presenting them to Mina, said, 
" Here, little one, this is to remind you of the stranger and his 
philosophy." He then shook hands with us and departed. "I 
wonder he did not make this present to Elizabeth," said Augusta, 
in a low voice ; and I rather agreed with her. Soon after wah- 
len and Elizabeth returned from a walk, I made them sit on each 
side of me, and Wahlen told me that his paternal uncle had 

-itten him such a letter that any idea of a reconciliation was im- 
nble, and that his mother's brother had not even condescended 
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to reply to his oommunication. My wife sighed ; and I, after 
repeating some part of the conversation that had taken place last 
night, added, "perhaps it is all the hotter, my son, for Elizaheth 
will now remain in her own sphere of life ; you will he no richer 
than I am; hut you may he very happy." He emhraced his wife, 
and said, ." There is my treas\n*e." '* Constancy of affection and 
entire devotion," said I, "or that sohd attachment which takeQ 
the place of what is commonly called love, is much more rare 
amongst the rich than the poor. Nothing unites people so nearly 
together as heing ohliged to occupy themselves with the same 
cares and occupations. Now, in a large, magnificent house, how 
little are the hushand and wife thrown together ; in a small one they 
must constantly come in contact. You know how happy your 
mother and I are, after more than twenty years' marriage ; hut 
you cannot know all that this excellent wife has done for me ; the 
cares, the lahours, the watching she has gone through, to pro- 
vide for all my wants. Our reciprocal sacrifices and anxieties 
have only augmented our deep attachment, which has proved the 
solace and joy of our lives, x ou will he poor, like us ; and, like 
us, you will, I trust, he happy." Their countenances expressed 
their certain^ of the result; and soon after they went with 
Charles and Mina into the garden. Notwithstanding all I could 
say, Augusta would distress herself at not heing ahle to furnish 
the trousseau ; at last I said to her, " My dear wife, did any of 
oiu" possessions add to our happiness?" "After all my lahour 
and work," said she, looking at her linen, which she had sorted 
in different heaps, " I cannot make six proper divisions, so as to 
leave any for oiu'selves." "What are you talking about?" said I, 
in an impatient tone. " I cannot let her leave the house empty- 
handed," said she. "Why, my dear," said I, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness, " what does a child bring with them when they 
come into the world ?" " But they are received into the arms 
of maternal tenderness and love," said she. " And is not Eliza- 
heth going to dwell with him who adores her, and who is adored 
by her ? does she not bring to him the rich treasury of affection?" 
"Yes, but nothing more,' said she, putting down a bundle of 
table cloths, sheets, and towels, " and that is all I can make out 
without robbing her brothers and sisters ; and she may carry all 
that away in her apron." " My dear," said I, quite vexed, " if 
she had ten thousand times as much it would add nothing to her 
real merits ; her modesty, industry, simplicity, and trust in God, 
the patience and courage with which she will help her husband 
to bear all difBculties, her faith and confidence, and good sense, 
the blessing of God and ours, and the good example she has 
always had at home, are imperishable riches, and a crown of 
gold could not purchase them, and yet you regret a mere parcel 
of rags." At the word rag she gave a deep-drawn sigh, took up 
one of the table cloths, and changed it for another. I was de- 
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lighted to see Mina come in, hoping she would help f&e to eheor 
her mother ; but she also looked at the t2x>u88eau, and, sighing, 
said, '* Is that all?" «*Te8, my dear, it is, although she is the 
«ldest.'* '* And the beet amongst ns," said Mina. " Bnt you are 
my children, too," said Augusta ; " there is your portion, and 
there is Annette's; I will now put them aside K>r you." " Is this 
really and truly mine?" said Mina. "Tes, certainly, unless fresh 
misfortunes should oblige us to sell them." Mina took her pao- 
quet, and, without saying a word, placed it on the top of Eliza* 
beth's ; she looked at her mother with a supplicating air, and 
embraced her. " My dear," said Augusta, much moTcd, '* I can- 
not consent to it" " Oh, mother, you will not pain me by a 
refusal ; I do not want it ; I shall nerer marry ; but even if I do, 
I shall not want it." She was so earnest in her entreaties that 
she gained her point ; and her mother said, " you will marry some 
day, darling ; but by that time we shall have more, or we will 
divide what is left." " Well, well," said I, " if we had millieos 
to divide we could not be happier ; we have dear, excellent chil- 
dren, and they are our best riches* " But we will not let Eli- 
zabeth know," we all said together ; and Augusta looked quite 
pleased at the fine, large pacquet. 

Some days afterwards the question was discussed whether or 
not we should call upon the Agent. He was the representative 
of the Lord of the Village, to whom it was my duty to communi- 
cate my daughter's marriage; but I bad a great repugnance to 
any renewed intercourse with him, for, without ever having 
openly quarrelled, we never visited at his house ; time had sof- 
tened down all our angry feelings, and we always spoke whenever 
we met. '* Perhaps," said my wife, " if we do not go, they will 
set it down to pride, because our daughter has married a noble- 
man." I cannot help thinking AiHgusta was rather gratified at 
the idea of seeing Madame Skinck in company with Madame 
La Baronness. We settled at last that it was the proper thing to 
do, and accordingly Augusta and I went to introduce the bride 
and bridegroom. Mina wanted her sister to put on her hand- 
somest attire, but she, on the contrary, would make no difference 
in her dress. The manner of our reception was amusing enough; 
the Agent every moment addressing Elizabeth, though with rather 
an ironical air, as " Your Ladyship ;" whilst his wire, on the con- 
trary, in a very marked manner, always called her Madame de 
Wahlen. My old acquaintance, the housekeeper, made constant 
excuses for coming in and out of the room, and always fixed her 
■feyes on me with an insolent stare, and her manner alone was 
enough to show the character of her employers. Elizabeth's eon- 
duct was perfectly self-possessed and modest, admiring in a nattt- 
ral manner the magnificence of the things pointed out to her 
notice, speaking without any embarrassment of her husband's 
^^eeent confined means, and the small country house they wew 
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gomg to Uto in, and the mmjAe, busy kind of hh she expected to 
lead ; the natural tone in which all this was said could not fail of 
impressing .Madame Skinck, and forcing her to be more polite 
and cordial. Skinck himeelf was, as usual, haughty towards ua* 
and cringing to Wahlen, who, to perfect politeness added great 
dignity of manner, and keptliiat just medium which high birth 
and a good education always maintains over purse-pround assump- 
tion ; in short, our visit passed off far better than we had ex- 
pected. A few days after came a note of invitation to dinner, 
for ourselves, the bride and bridegroom, Charles and Mina; and 
the servant mentioned to ours that the partv was given to cele- 
brate the return of Skinck's only daughter from school. Eliza- 
beth persuaded Mina to make no attempt at dress, but she put 
on the pearl necklace which the stranger had given her, " not that 
I think it prettv," said she, " but he was a kind, good man, so I 
like to wear it' Madame Skinck presented her daughter to us, 
a pretty-looking girl, of about fifteen, and apparently very oppo- 
site to her mother in every way. Bhe saluted us with a modest, 
graceful air, and conversed pleasantly with my daughters, when 
her mother was engaged. Such magnificent preparations had 
been made for the entertainment, that it seemed as if they ^ ished 
to show us what riches could do. A large party were assembled 
&om the different chateaux in the neighbourhood, and to every 
one of them Madame Skinck introduced Elizabeth as Madame de 
Wahlen, the daughter of our Pastor, and afterwards her own 
daughter, who was dressed witb extreme elegance and taste. All 
the company stared at us: Mina began to look quite angry; 
Elizabeth veiy timid ; Charles more timid and embarrassed than 
I had ever seen him ; Augusta as silent as usual, and evidently 
uncomfortable ; Wahlen as he always was, not appearing to ima- 
gine that any one could be thinking about us — but his noble, 
simple, and reserved manner rather kept a check upon the quiz- 
zers. Madame Skinck had not, perhaps, the intention of exposing 
us to ridicule, but she certainly thought to make her daughter 
shine, and to shine herself, by the contrast ; and she imagined 
that our rustic appearance, and the want of fashion in my dai^h- 
ters, would set off to advantage her dress and Juliet's. At dinner 
I could not help feeling much for Charles, whose really good-look- 
ing figure was lost, by his sitting at least a yard from the table ; 
he ate nothing, was quite ill at ease, and kept his eyes, usually 
so speaking and intelligent, fixed upon his plate. Mina had 
regained her equa,nimity till she suddenly perceived an old bar- 
xoness, who was opposite to her, looking at her with much atten- 
tention, and whispering to her next neighbour, who immediately 
fixed her eyes also upon her ; Mina coloured a little, and then 
said drily, " You are looking at me, ladies, with great attention, 
be good enough to tell me if there is any thing extraordmarv 
about me." "O, certainly not," said they; "we were only ad 
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miring your magnificent pearls." Mina, who tbougbt them very 
ugly, had almost tears in her eyes, thinking it was said in irony, 
but she was mistaken. Madame Skinck adaed, '* Indeed, I never 
saw any more beautiful or of finer water. Dear child, would 
you let me examine them ?" Mina unfastened them, and banded 
tliem to her. *'They are far finer than yours, Juliet," said she, 
with a tone of annoyance ! " but perhaps yours are more equal in 
size. Bring down your necklace, that we may compare them." 
Julia did so, and every one said at once Mina's was rar the best; 
and, besides, Juliet's had but two rows. She got up to fasten on 
Mina's necklace again, saying, in a graceful manner and lively 
tone, " I am really quite jealous yours are so very superior." 

Madame Skinck, to hide her mortification, began to talk of the 
school at which her daughter had been educated, and the impos- 
sibility of learning any thing in a country village, and how awk- 
ward all young people were who were brought up at home. We 
felt this was intended for us. Juliet looked entreatingly at her 
mother, and then the Agent took up the conversation, and said. 
" Tes, Juliet's education, no doubt, has cost a mint of money ; 
but I do not gnidge it, for she plays and sings divinely, dances 
like a sylph, speaks French like a court lady, and EngHsh, too; 
dont you, Juliet?" The poor girl wa^ on the tenter hooks; she 
strove in vain to change the conversation. Her father said, *' Talk 
French to us, dear, and don't be a little fool ; show us what you 
know." We felt for the poor child extremely, and really hardly 
knew which way to look. Wahlen, to relieve her embarrassment 
addressed her in French, and she gratefully replied to him. When 
he saw that all the company were ignorant of the language, he 
told her not to annoy hersdf, but to look upon the scene as a 
mere farce. With tears in her eyes, she said, " I should not care 
so much if it was only myself that was made uncomfortable ; I 
deserve it, for I know I ought at once to have obeyed papa, and 
spoken French ; but it is so very unpleasant to speak in a lan- 
guage no one understands. I am so thankful to you for help- 
ing me to please my parents." Wahlen kissed her hand with an 
air of feeling. *' Bravo! bravo !" said Skinck, who thou^t it was 
admiration of her talents. "Does she not talk like a Parisian? 
Oh, there's nothing like a good education." "Your daughter says 
that which would adorn any language," said Wahlen; and he 
continued to converse with her to prevent hnr feeling awkward 
at her father's ill-timed praise. It was really a touching sight 
the contrast between the natural delicacy and good feeling of the 
poor child, her lovely and speaking countenance, and the vulgar 
boasting and ill-nature of her parents. '* Now, then, you shall 
talk English," said Skinck; "and by-and-by you shall give us 
some music and singing, and then you shall dance." " Never 
mind," said Wahlen " I vrill help you." With a sad smUe she 
■^phed, " Can you also speak EngUsh?" «« Not very well," satd 
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he, ** but I am in good hands for learning ; for my wife and all 
her family know it perfectly." Then turning to Charles, he said, 
"It is now your tiun ; Mademoiselle will converse ^ith you in 
English." Charles blushed as much as Juliet, and could "hardly 
stammer out a word. Mina then took up the discourse, and told 
her how much we all felt for her, and Juliet expressed her warm 
thanks and great delight to find she could converse with her in 
English. Elizabeth, who had all along encouraged her husband 
to help her, now joined in the conversation, and so did I also, 
saying all we coidd to comfort her. She tried to make excuses 
for her parents, in the most delicate manner possible, and so won 
upon us all, that Mina said we must be friends. We perceived 
that her parents thought we were prolonging the matter too far, 
so we stopped; but all of us, excepting Charles, had quite lost all 
shyness : he was totally unable to gain any confidence in himself, 
and, though by far the best English scholar amongst us, lie had 
hardly spoken two words. Madame Skinck exclaimed, "Well, it 
is really wonderful to think your young people should have never 
left the village." She then went up to Mina, and familiarly pat- 
ting her cheek, said, " Why, little one, with such a magnificent 
pearl necklace, and such accomplishments, what a sensation you 
would make in the world : it is really quite a pity yoiu* brother- 
in-law has lost all his fortune, or he could have introduced you." 
Juliet cordially embraced her, begged her often to come and see 
her, and told her mother (which was true) that she would learn 
much by conversing with her, for that our pronunciation was 
very superior to hers. " Perhaps," said Madame Skinck, "Miss 
Mina will have the kindness to come and converse with you 
sometimes whilst you remain at home." 

In the evening after our return, though J^Iina spoke but little, 
and seemed absorbed in thought, she constantly smiled to herself, 
and seemed to have some pleasant thoughts which we were quite 
ignorant of. Three days after, when my wife and I were sitting 
together, she suddenly opened the door, and with strong emotion 
depicted in her countenance, a tear in her eye, and a smile on 
her face, she said, placing two parcels in her mother's hands, 
" Here, dear mother, are two dozen silver spoons ; and here, dear 
father, are more gold ducats than I shall ever use in ray life. 
Take them for Elizabeth's trousseau, and to send Charles to the 
university; and here," said she, taking up a row of her pearl 
necklace, " is a nest eggy to lay by till we want it." " Good 
heavens!" said Augusta, "you do not mean that you have sold 
the other three rows, or that it is possible you can have got all 
this for them?" "Why, it is certainly more than I expected," 
said Mina, laughing: "it was so fortunate I put on my necklace 
that day, at Mr. Skinck's ; but from the moment I discovered tlie 
value of it, each pearl seemed a dead weight upon me. I wrote 
to Madame Seltzberg and begged her to sell three rows for mo, 
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and that fourth, dearest mother, is yoors. Perhaps some day or 
other it will come in to help the trousseau of another of your chil- 
dren/' and she tried to tie it round her mother s arm. " Oh, ino- 
tht^r!** said she, as Augusta still opposed her, ''when I saw 
those pearls in your dear eyes, I thought every moment an age 
till 1 could get rid of mine.** " Ah ! my child," said Augusta, 
•♦ these I now shed are tears of joy." " Sweet and delicious ones 
— ^much more precious than the finest pearls," said I, " for they 
would adorn the crowTi of filial piety." We silently and quietly 
hid one another good night ; it would have heen an act of sacri* 
lege to speak loud. But, oh ! what may not he expressed in such 
a good night! We could almost imagine our guardian angels 
around us. My wife carried off her treasures ; and what valued 
treasures were they ! Next day Augusta completed the tronsseau 
of Elizabeth ; purchased new garments for all the children — Mina s 
exactly like the rest ; and I thanked my wife for the delicax'y of 
this conduct All the young party showed their things with joy- 
ful exultation to Mina, and Augusta made her remark her new 
dress. I pressed them both to my heart, whilst their eyes showed 
the most lovely |iearls, and I said, •' Oh ! what a happy party we 
are^we have nothing more to wish for." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE SEPARATION. 

Elizabeth was the only one who knew nothing of what was 
going on. She and her husband were so taken up with their 
future plans, that she hardly even thought about her trousseau- 
Without in the least loving us less than she had ever done before, 
she was naturally occupied with the thoughts of inhabiting her 
own house, and all her ideas were turned to the little estate of 
her husband ; the charm of living alone with him, being all in 
all to him, and already thinking more of the limes which shaded 
his court yard, than the beautiful chestnut trees which for nineteen 
years had been her greatest joy. Oh, the absolving power of 
youthful love! it seems to swallow up every other feeling, till 
maternal tenderness comes, and takes the place of it. Though 
our poor daughter in vain tried to hide these feelings from us, we 
could not but pei*ceive them, and my wife felt a little aggrieved 
by them. I tried to think it all natural, and speak of it in that 
light ; but I also, in spite of reason, was rather pained to see all 
her notions of happiness centred in one whom she had never 
provpd, as she had done us, and that she was longing for the 
moment to separate herself from us. On the last evening of their 
stay, the little grey man, whom I shall henceforth speak of bv 
Ins proper name, Triedelben, made his appearance. He had 
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already made himself so much one of the family, that we con* 
Tersed before him without reserve. "Ah !" said Augusta, looking 
out of the window, *' there they are, walking about together; and 
thiaking, no doubt, that after to-morrow tfaey will have nothing 
to interrupt their mutual happiness, little caring that we must 
X>art with our child." *'Let us thank God," said I, "that it is 
so. K love had not this power-^if a husband could not make up 
to his wile for the loss of parents, and brothers, and sisters — ^how 
could young people ever leave home? Families would tlien 
always remain together Uke a flock of sheep ; all sorts of disor- 
ders would arise from it; the defects and vices of the family 
would be perpetuated, till society became altogether degenerated, 
and then, like a stagnant pool, would go on for ever in the same 
errors and prejudices as their ancestors." "Just like those per- 
sons who form themselves into sects and castes," said Triedelben, 
" they always remain in a crude, imperfect state, like the wild 
fruits of their forests. It is the mixture of individuals and nations 
which has civilised the world. The wise laws of nature prompt 
man to seek his happiness in distant and foreign ties ; and thus 
we see the youth and the timid young virgin willing to quit tlie 
shelter of the paternal roof, though it may be for a being only a 
very short time before an utter stranger." " Yes," said Charles, 
in rather a pedantic mann^, " and that accounts for the Greeks, 
who were mere adventurers and fugitives from Asia, Africa, and 
he North of Europe, being the most remarkable people who ever 
existed, or who perhaps ever wiU exist." " That is not altogether 
true," said Triedelben, " for if human nature naturally goes on 
improving by experience, so the arts, sciences, and poetry of that 
people, and their public and private virtues, would be diffused 
also ; and we know that the poor remains of their nation do not 
deserve the name of Greeks. The civilized world may have de- 
rived a great deal from the ancient Greeks, but if one nation 
alone was to civilize the world why did the Almighty permit the 
ancient Romans, after having attained such a height of perfection 
in every way, to be overran by the barbarians of the noith ? No, 
Charles! people, like the young bride who quits her maternal 
roof to form new and happy ties, must also disperse themselves 
abroad and mix with others, and thus fulfil that destiny to which 

they are appointed." " That is why," said I, "our Elizabeth" 

" You may say what you please about the laws of nature," replied 
Augusta, " but all I know is, I felt a great deal in leaving my 
father's house." This was the very point I desired to bring her 
to. The day I brought her home to my vicarage was as fresh in 
my memory as if it had been yesterday. " Ah ! do you forget," 
said I, " wnen we slipped out oi* the garden door, and stopping to 
look back from the arbour of honeysuckles, how you said, smiling, 
though the tears were in your eys, * Adieu, dear father and mo- 
ther ! adieu, dear garden, where I passed my happy infancy !' ' 
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and wben I asked you if you would not rejfret leaving tliose loyed 
scenes, you pressed my arm, and said, * I only hope that all the 
tears 1 may henceforth shed may be as sweet as these. What can 
1 recnret when I have my own Charles ?' You may forget these 
woras, Augusta, but they are too deeply engrayed upon my 
heart for me to do so ; and eyery day of your life you have only 
confirmed them : let us, then, make allowances for our child, and 
rejoice in her happiness." 

The very next day, Charles, Mina, and I, accompanied our 
dear child to her new home. She wept much in bidding adieu to 
her mother, and brothers, and sisters ; but she soon recovered her 
serenity, and walked gaily, leaning on her husband's arm. We 
followed behind. Wahlen's little property was about twelve 
leagues from oui village ; Elizabeth's trousseau had been sent on 
by the waggon ; we felt that we could not afford a carriage ; and 
Triedelben, hearing that we intended to go on foot, offered to 
bear us company. It was a fine morning in June ; Charles and 
Wahlen each carried a bundle of small linen, and Triedelben also 
had his knapsack. The merry adieux of the little ones and bless> 
inffs of my wife accompanied us, and our first pause was at Hazel- 
roue, " Here," said I, pointing out the garden gate, " did I, twenty 
years ago, pass out with my wife to conduct her to my home, as 
you are now taking home your dear wife." Triedelben proposed 
that we should take our breakfast there; we sat down on the grass, 
and spread out our fare. The sight of the honeysuckle arbour 
vividly recalled the days of my youth. I looked at Elizabeth, and 
thought of her mother, and the rapid steps of time struck me with 
painful reality. I related to my children the history of my youth, 
and of my courtship, warmed with my subject, and a good glass 
of wine which Triedelben had brought. Charles then began to 
talk of the happiness of loye, till I thought it necessary to check 
him by asking him how he could so viyidly describe a passion 
which he had never experienced. *' How can you expect I should 
always remain ignorant of that which you are always depecting 
as the most supreme happiness ? Love, as I imagine it, is that 
intimate union of soul with the object beloved, that they cease to 
be two, and mingle into one essence. Love, I believe, approximates 
man to the Deity. How, then, can I speak of it coldly? The 
more I think of it — and I have never ceased to do so since Wah- 
len returned to my sister — the more I read about it" "Oh! 

those detestable romances," said I. *^And pray what made you 
read them ?'* '* I never did, father, however much I might have 
mshed it, after hearing Mina speak of the ten different sorts of 
love. You know my mother seized upon all those books : and you 
know, too, that I promised jon I would not read them ; but I 
have read in Xenophon the history of Abradates and his wife, and 
I could plainly see that he was a hundi-ed times happier than 
-yrus, because he had a wife who loyed him so that she was 
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^willing to die for him/* " I wish," said I, with a very serious 
air, "you would give your attention to more profitable portions 
of history." " Surely,'* said he, " such an interesting picture of 
fidelity and affection cannot do me any harm ; and how many 

passages are there in Plutarch *' *' I declare,*' said I, warmly, 

" I am tempted to wish I had never taught my children to read, 
-when even the valuable ancients put such ideas into their heads." 
"Oh, father!" said Mina, "it is not in this spot where you shoidd 
bold such language, close by the very arbour where you yourself 
enjoyed so much the happiness of being beloved, lou say love 
is a dangerous passion, but it never can be so for children brought 
lip as yours are. Love may cause us grief, but it never can ren- 
der us despicable." " No, no," said Charles, " the lightning may 
strike and consume the very best of men ; and love, like the light- 
ning, may come with irresistible force into the most virtuous 
mind, but it will not produce a baneful influence ; it will only 
still further draw out those energies and poweis which will purify 
and strengthen us for noble efforts. What would become of us 
without some beloved object on which to place our affections? 
For my part I feel sure I shall some day meet with one ; and 
though it might be my unhappy fate never to be able to call her 
mine, I am sure I could die for her ; and there is no noble action 
which I do not feel but that I should be capable of for her." 

Whilst we were all talking and discussing our subject with 
great warmth, the garden door blew open, and we beheld Juliet 
Skinck, who, the moment she saw us, flew off like a bird towards 
US, and rushing up to Mina told her she was paying a visit at the 
parsonage. I half fancied I had heard a step and saw a little foot 
beneath the door sill, once or twice during our discussion ; but 
at all events we now got up to continue our route, and Juliet 
accompanied us to the edge of the wood, till we came to the high 
road, when she took her leave of us. We arrived towards even- 
ing at the little town where we were to sleep. The inn keeper see- 
ing us on foot gave himself very little trouble about us, and said 
he did not think he had rooms enough to accommodate us. 
Wahlen, forgetful of the mode in which he was travelling, spoke 
both sharply and haughtily to him. Triedelben remonstrated 
with him, and began a long prosy argument upon the respect due 
to our inferiors, rebuked the young baron's pride, and asked him 
on what he founded his superiority. " Is it," said he, " that you 
are better dressed, better fed, or that you have a more cultivated 
mind and a more refined language ? These things are only ^e 
mere accidents of fate and education. Is not that man your supe- 
rior who, for the sake of maintaining his wife and children, ex- 
poses himself to this humiliation, of being thus reproved by you? 
or the poor laboiurer who, in the sweat of his brow, rain or sun- 
shine, tills the fields for the harvest? and has he not a right to 
be regarded as a brother? I know that a distinction of ranks 
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necessary* but those who are in a superior station ought not te 
add to the misfortunes of others by treating them with contempt." 
" That is all very well," said Wahlen, " but you deceive yourself 
as to my motive : it is not pride which induced me to behave 
with what you are pleased to call contempt ; but when I see rude- 
ness, avarice, mistrust, and impertinence, I consider them defects 
of character ; and I think you will find that when persons in an 
inferior situation are treated with little consideration, it is on 
account of the aversion we naturally feel for their vices." " I do 
not agree with you," said Triedelben ; " for in the world respect 
and politeness are awarded to vices much more dangerous than 
those of the lower classes, and much more despicable. Anoth^ 
time, when you meet with idleness, vice, or libeitinism, in a rich 
or noble person, you will, I suppose, reprove it as you did this 
inn-keeper." " But," said Mina, " this class of people are used 
to it, and they do not feel it as acutely as we should." ** Young 
lady !" said Triedelben, sadly, *' dont you give yourself the habit 
of saying, ' they are used to it;' nothing renders the heart so hard ; 
thousands of our fellow creatures are compelled to labour and 
sufier for the convenience of others — I will not say more worthy 
or better than they are — and I repeat it, it is their duty to tiy 
aud make them amends by every means in their power for the 
imequal distribution of fortune." Mina was silent; Wahlen 
walked up and down the room, divided between conviction and 
anger. I hardly knew whether to be most surprised at the tone 
which the stranger adopted towards us, or the ascendancy which 
he had gained over us. Wahlen, with a great deal of kindness 
and amiability, had a good deal of the resei*ve and hauteur of the 
old German nobility ; and when Triedelben spoke to him with a 
sort of authority which we only suffer in a parent or superior, he 
bit his lips, froWned, and seemed on the point of break^g out at 
him ; but eitlier the perfect coolness of the stranger or the force 
of his reasoning calmed him by degrees ; and when the inn-keeper 
again came in, he spoke to him with gentleness and oonsideiar 
tion; and soon after the man arranged some very comfortable 
apartments for us. 

Next day early we reached Wahlen's house. Elizabeth was 
charmed with the exterior, which presented an appearance of 
neatness, even of elegance. " Oh ! how pretty," said she, with 
joy and satisfaction. *' It is much beyond what I expected." I 
also was highly delighted with the site of the house, a beautiful 
court yard, and a very fine lime tree in the centre of it. Mina 
and Charles partook of our pleasure. The countenance of Trie- 
delben alone expressed dissatisfaction. The old servant, who 
evidently had the deepest reverence and affection for his master, 
came forward with a hundred bows: he wished to kiss the dress 
of his young mistress, but she held out her hand to him, and he 
respectfully carried it to his lips, every moment repeating Mon- 
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eieur la Baron or Madame la Baronne. His dress showed the 
mai'ks of former grandeur : silk 8tx)ckings gi'own rather yellow, a 
g'ood cloth coat of rather a faded colour, and gilt huttons a good 
deal tarnished. I looked at Triedelhen, and, knowing his demo- 
cratic principles, I rather feared that the appearance and pro- 
found respect of the old man would call forth some of his satur- 
nine observations, hut, on the contrary, he shook hands with 
liim with great cordiality, and afterwards with W allien, whose 
manner to his servant was most aifectionate. He named us all 
to him : that, said he, is my father, my sister, my brother, and 
our friend. He then led Elizabeth into a room on the ground 
floor, which had been prepared for her ; it had been very taste- 
fully papered and elegantly furnished. Elizabeth could not speak, 
but she embraced her husband, and Mina sat down on the sofa, 
cryiQg out, " Oh I how lovely ! how beautiful !" Charles already 
began turning over the books, which were beautifully bound, and 
in a very pretty case. I was feeling most perfectly happy with 
my dear child's home, but seeing the frownin#< brow of Triedelhen 
I bad not courage to speak. " You may look as grave as you 
please," said Mina, " I think every thing delightful." " And so 
your sister seems to think," replied he, in a very grave tone, 
*' and that is quite right; but I begin to think the Jewish Rabins 
were right when they said that the devil did not tempt Eve in the 
form of a serpent, but of a handsome young man mounted on a 
very magnificent serpent Had he come in a simple form he could 
not have seduced her." "Perhaps so," said Mina, "for neither a 
serpent nor a demon are very attractive objects." " We ought 
not to allow ourselves to be seduced, child, by any demon, under 
whatever form it may present itself." " I see no demon here, 
except my kind brother-in-law. An exceedingly pretty paper, 
and a most comfortable sofa." I then related to them the delight 
with which I had ornamented my Augusta's room, and how I 
had laid by all my little savings for it; " and on such an occasion," 
said I, " that delightful moment in which one installs one's wife 
in her new home, as the queen to reign there, one may well, for 
once in one's life, break through the strict rules of economy." 
" That is not what I was thinking about," said Triedelhen, "but 
you will find it out by-and-by." All this passed after Elizabeth 
and her husband had gone into the garden. Triedelhen then pro- 
posed that we should go and see the rest of the house. As we 
ascended the stairs, and in everjr apartment, the wind blew 
through one ; in fact, the only habitable room was the one down 
stairs. " It is rather the temple of the wiuds," said I, trying to 
hide by a joke the annoyance I felt. " Ah ! now you see what I 
mean. A handsome young fellow, a little outward show; but the 
devil and the serpent beneath." I pretended to misunderstand 
what he was driving at, and said, " Yes, no doubt the house is 
rather dilapidated, for a gi-and servant in silk stockings." " Poo- 
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old man/' said he, " he has just put on his holiday dress, which 
most probaVjly was given him by his old master, that he might 
do proper honour to his young mistress; do not make game of 

him ; but" " But what?" said I. "You told me," he replied, 

*' that young Wahlen was poor, but he seems to me to have too 
much of the feelings of his birth and station about him not to 
make me fear that he may some day regret the sacrifices he has 
made in marrying. He talks too much about them." "What 
would you have me do ?" said I. " Why, now he is your son-in- 
law, 1 would have you talk reason to him, and advise him to seek 
for happiness by accommodating himself to his circiunstances, 
aud not be looking forwards to an uncertain future. He is richer 
than you are, and you contrived to be happy. To judge of the 
fertility of the province, he may, by a little industry, greatly 
improve his estate ; that is if he really means to be a farmer, and 
forget his useless title of baron. Get him to-morrow to walk over 
his fields with us; I understand something of agriculture." I 
confess I was put out with this gentleman, who wished to direct 
us all ; but then I thought of his very handsome present to Mina, 
and though I cannot say it was altogether gratitude, yet I cer- 
tainly did feel we owed him obligations, for the necklace had un- 
doubtedly assisted to relieve us from much embarrassment; and 
when I had told him the use Mina had made of it, he was both 
pleased and affected by it ; but then, I was put out by his lording 
it over us, and, as I thought, taking advantage of the benefits he 
had done us, I therefore said several sharp things in reply, and 
he keenly felt them. "According to my own principles/' said he, 
" I ought not to answer you ; but, my dear Pastor, I have really 
a sincere regard and interest both for you and your family, such 
as I never before experienced, and I think I have shown it to 
you." "No doubt," said I, "your beautiful present to Mina" — 
he darted a look of fire at me, and I stopped. "No, no, de^ 
friend, I was not thinking of that," said he, after a moment, 
" not those trumpery pearls, but of your children ; and I foiigiv© 
even Wahlen for his impatience, because he is to me as your 
son." He squeezed my hand, looked round, and said, " Good 
heavens ! how the wind blows ; and I am sure the rain mast pour 
in in winter. Oh ! I fear Elizabeth wiU have cause to shed tears 
herself, and that her sighs will echo the hoUow sounds without. 
I cannot bear to think of her discomfort, sweet, gentle girl, in 
this cold house. I wish the happiness of all mankind, cmd I love 
her as if she were my own child." I could not feel very angry at 
hearing him speak thus of my own daughter, and I promised I 
would attend to his advice. The rest of the party soon joined 
us, and I saw Wahlen colour up when he observed Triedelben s 
eyes tarned towards the holes in the windows and doors, and 

tiZl ou 5f^ i.M^®°l ""?• ^^°^*t^ ^^^Ped him, laughing and 
joking all the while ; he legsn with joking her, and tiben rather 
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xna^e some excuses. " O, yes," said Triedelben, " of course you 
uever lived here yourself; you gave your orders doubtless without 
seeing the place, or you would have spared a little of the furni- 
ture down stairs, and rendered the rest of the house more habit- 
able." Wahlen was immensely annoyed, and his wife, by her 
caresses, tried to set him right. 

Next morning we went through the jQelds, and Triedelben, with 
bis tablets in his hand, made notes. After finishing our rounds, 
be turned to Wahlen, and said, in a satisfied manner, '*Wel], 
my friend, I congratulate you ; you may soon become a rich agri- 
culturist ; your farms are excellent, but neglected ; they ought to 
bring you in, one year with another, 700 crowns — that is, if you 
lay yourself down to work." Wahlen's face brightened up at this ; 
be w^alked close up to Triedelben, talking to him about English 
agriculture and his plans of improvement; he grew animated, 
and gave an enchanting picturie of the happiness which he and 
Klizaoeth should enjoy in their little farm ; calculating at once 
upon his 700 crowns, and talked of getting a little carriage to 
come backwards and forwards to us, and to send for us from time 
to time. An incredulous smile, as to the economy of Wahlen, 
passed over Triedelben's countenance, and he said, " It is plea- 
sant to see people like you always hopeful; and as soon as one 
project is destroyed, forming another: but still there is some 
danger to those who have this buoyant spirit, for whilst they are 
building their castles in the air they are too apt to neglect the 
passing moment, and permit those dwellings they possess to de- 
cay. Instead of sowing in the spring they want to gather in the 
harvest; and you, my dear young friend, went to hamessyour 
carriage while you ought to think of holding your plough." Wah- 
len smiled good humoiu'edly, and said he should grow wiser ; but 
a moment or two afterwards he began to talk to Elizabeth of 
laying out a beautiful garden for her. " I advise you," said Tried- 
elben, "to prepare your ground first with potatoes and cabbages." 
Before I left I took an opportunity of speaking to mv daughter, 
and advising her gently to represent to her husband that life was 
too short to be spent in forming plans of happiness instead of 
setting to work in earnest to improve what was really before us. 
The dear girl was rather annoyed that we were not as pleased as 
she was with every thing belonging to her dear Wahlen ; and 
Mina said she was quite right to look at every thing couleur de 
rose. Elizabeth pressed her sister to remain with her, but Trie- 
delben, employing the influence he had acquired over us all, 
urged me strongly not to permit it. "No, no," said he, "let 
them be alone together for at least a twelvemonth, and know one 
another thoroughly, and not merely as love has painted them.'* 
He said to Mina, "it would not be fair to leave your parents 
without either of you." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

DI8PAIR. 

We Stopped at the same inn on our return that we had slept at 
in going. The host greeted us in a friendly manner, and expresseil 
his regret at not being able to give us any sleeping rooms, as the v 
were all engaged in consequence of a great fair. It was rather a 
disappointment to us, as we had counted upon a good nights 
rest after our fatigue. We had nothing but the common room to 
Rtt in, and, after some time, we walked out into the meadow where 
the booths of the fair were held. All sorts of games were going 
on and dances ; the whole neighbourhood were assembled within 
three leagues round ; all dressed most expensively ; Mina, in her 
travelling dress, wliich was very simple ; several smart and youn^ 
persons passed by and cast disdainful glances at her. She wag 

Sut out by it, and wished to return ; but Triedelben said, " why 
o you wisli to go, child ?" She blushed and said laughing, " why 
it is the contrast of all this finery and elegance with my soiled 
tumbled, and short gown, and my hat without feathers. But 
what vexes me most of all is my folly in minding it." •' Poor 
child," said he, " let us see if we can remedy it." He then took 
her hand and led her through the crowd into the shop of a 
haberdasher, and wished to give her some ribons and a new hat 
but the only thing she would take was a black feather; he assisted 
her in putting it in her hat, for which she thanked liim in English, 
and requested him also to make use of the same language. Thh 
had a marvellous effect, and attracted infinitely more respect than 
the finest garments would have done. It was soon buzzed about 
that she was an English lady, and she was followed, admired, 
played her part to perfection, and paraded up and down, the 
admired of all beholders. " A good lesson," said Triedelben, *'of 
the value of popular favour." *' Oh, just the feeling of a little 
country village," said Charles. *' My good friend," said Triedelben, 
" mankind are pretty much alike everywhere. I blush to think 
of the trifiing things which have often caused me success in 
life. In one place, with a valuable ring on my finger; in another, 
with a letter from an ambassador; sometimes with a well-filled 
purse, which I contrived to open; or a word dropped about 
Versailles or the Escurial ; and yet not one of these things would 
prove either that I was a gentleman, or to be trusted." We sal 
down under the shade of some willows, and (to please Mina) 
continued conversing in English. Whilst we rested Triedelben 
took a walk round ; and, on returning to us, he said he had been 
into a booth, where they were playing Pharo. He gave us a 
flowing description of the scene, and the varying countenances of 
those who were engaged in the game, so that we had a curiosity to 
the scene. We entered a low, dark tent, but hardly got in 
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before Mina, pale and tremblin^if, took my hand, and, in an agitated 
voice, said, " Oh, my father, it is him ; speak to him, I implore 
you; and get him out of this horrible den." ''Who?" said I, 
quite frightened at her emotion. " See," said she, pointing to the 
most determined gambler, and then I saw Jalymann ; his coun- 
tenance pale and haggard, his glaring eyes watching very hard, 
and evidently losing immensely. A man who was standing oehind 
said, in a low voice, "you are unfortunate; do not play any more." 
" I will, I will !" replied he, passionately, " I care not." And he 
laid down a fresh handful of gold. " Oh, speak to him, speak to 
him !" said Mina. " When tibe game is over," said I, •' I will." 
"No, now, now!" said she, and going close up to him, she touched 
his shoulder, and said, "dear Jalymann." He turned angrily; 
but recognized her directly, and said, with affected tranquillity, 
" What, Misa Mina, is it you ?" " I entreat you," said she, " let 
me speak a few words to you." He put down his cards, and 
stepped out of the tent with her. I followed behind, but lost sight 
of them amongst the trees. In a few moments Mina returned 
alone, and took my hand with a degree of agitation that terrified 
me. " I believe, I hope," said she, " that I have saved him. 
Don't blame me, father; think how he deserves our pity. He was 
in despair; it was to drown his grief that he took to gaming and 
(irink. Poor young man his sense is nearly gone. Oh, poor fellow, 
he cannot forget; the burning tears fell down upon my hand. 
Oh, my dear father, I hardly know what I have done. Oh, my 
heart breaks to see him. ' My life is a burden to me,' he said, 
pressing his hand to his heart ; ' what is there in love or virtue ? 
—mere chimeras.' Oh, father, is it possible despair can so have 
changed him, that he looks on virtue and love as false?" " Calm 
yourself, dear child," said I, for she was speaking quite loud, and 
1 feared least she should be overheard. I drew her away ; I had 
never seen her so agitated. " I have no doubt, dear child, but 
that you have succeeded in pursuading him; he is natiu'ally good, 
amiable and well-disposed; he is saved, I am sure, and it is by 
you." "Do you really think so?" said she^ with transport, and 
she joined her hands together. " I care not now, even tliough he 
does know how miserable and wretched I am." " My child> what 
do you say ? what do you mean ? It was then true what Elizabeth 
suspected ?"— and which her agonized looks betrayed to us, — " you 
love him." She looked stedfastly at me as if to read my very soul, 
and said, " Father, I did not say so." " Dearest chOd, I read your 
heart." "Oh," said she, throughly humbled, first of all hiding 
her head on my shoulder, and iLen starting back and hiding her 
face, " then you will despise me, and if he has seen it he also will 
despise me." These words and her manner altogether quite over- 
powered me. I had intended to say to her how indelicate it was 
for a young woman to give her heart unasked and unsought ; but 
it was utterly impossible for me to frame anything boi dermg on 
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reproach to my suffering child, and I said, with the deepest 
tenderness, " M ina, from the bottom of my heart I feel for you ; 
and though no doubt you do blush at the sentiments you nave 
entertained, you may also be proud of the courage with which 
you have hidden them from every eye/* " Oh," said she, " what 
can he think of me if he has perceivd it? but if I have saVed bim. 
I cannot repent of it though it may disturb all the serenity of mj 
life, but what can he think ? Gome, father, let us get away ais 
quick as possible for fear we should again see him." 

We just then caught sight of Jalymann in the distance, walking 
alone with his arms crossed, in deep thought with himself. Mina 
seized my arm, and we moved off as quickly as possible behind the 
booths to the inn. The sitting room was empty, and she sat down 
in a comer; but in a few moments she canie close to me, and 
said, " dear father, dear father, I entreat you not to say a word to 
my mother ; let me at least be able to look at her without a blush; 
it is the only favour I ask of you; he, I am sure, will be silent out 
of compassion to the wretched girl who only betrayed her secret 
from seeing the despair he was in." " I am convinced, my child, 
that Jalymann is too honourable, and that he has a sincere friend- 
ship for you." " Oh," said she, " I shall never be able to look 
him in the face again ; and you. Oh, my father, 1 am ashamed to 
see you; but no, no, I will not say that to you, kind, indulgent 
father, for you know the Almighty gave me this tender disposition 
and loving heart." " No, my child, say not so. A tender, affec- 
tionate heart you have, no doubt, but the feelings it has betrayed 
you into proceed from a want of proper restraint over yourself. 
Never let us make an excuse for our faults by saying we cannot 
help it; but watch over our weaknesses, and when we feel our own, 
be more pitiful to the failings of others." She kissed my hand. 
" Never shall you hear another sigh on that subject from me. If I 
cannot altogether recover my former serenity, at least I will act al- 
ways with principle, and endeavour to grow in grace." My eyes 
filled with tears. " God bless thee, my child, and he will do so." I 
then got her to give me all the details of the rise and progress of 
her feelings for Jalymann, which she honestly, though witii great 
pain, communicated to me: and I felt as if I were harsh in 
requiring it, as it was so humbling to her delicacy. She told me 
all that her agitation had permitted her to recollect of her inter- 
view with him ; the promises he had given her to abstain from 
drinking and play, but deeply felt the mortification of having 
betrayed her sentiments towards him. 

When her mind was a little restored to composure we rejoined 
Charles and Triedelben. And after what had occurred I determined 
on pursuing our journey at once, but the landlord said he had a 
very small apartment, in which he could put a little fi^sh straw, 
and Miua gratefully availed herself of the offer ; we accordinffh 
^k possession of it ; Mina lying down in one comer, and Charlek 
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in another. When I thoiight them asleep I joined Triedelben t 
but there was such a noise from the dnnkeis, that at last we 
retired into the little room, and seated ourselves on a bench, when 
I bad the satisfaction of beholding my child in a gentle slumber, 
and Triedelben, looking at her with an air of satisfaction, said, 
in a low voice, " How sweet the sleep of innocence ! There is 
some French author who says, * It is in the countenance of the 
sleeper that you may make the most just observation of character. 
Princes and ministers should be made to sleep with their chambers 
open.' The first time I read this I remember I was very young 
and thouo^htless, and I got into a number of scrapes by going 
with a dark lantern to make mv philosophic observations on 
sleeping men. Generally I founa that most men have in their 
sleep an expression of simplicity and good faith, which they have 
not when awake, unless their sleep is disturbed, which is almost 
always the effect of something wrong, either physically or morally. 
1 have often thought it would have a good effect to see one's enemy 
asleep ; it would create a kindly feeling to behold his features fi*ee 
from envy, hatred, and contempt. A man, not decidedly vicious, 
recovers in his sleep the expression of innocence and simplicity of 
his early years. See how your Mina smiles. May she ever pre- 
serve the calm happiness which she now enjoys." ** May heaven 
restore her that calm happiness," said I. He looked at me 
astonished, and I determined, as I had unwittingly said so much, 
to impart to him all that had occurred, feeling so throughly 
oonvinced of his discretion and the deep interest he took in us all. 
"Does she indeed entertain such deep feelings?" said he, "and 
yet has she been able to preserve such constant gaiety and self- 
possession?" " I account for it," said I, "by the satisfaction she 
felt when his marriage with her sister was broken off, and she 
knew that he would not, at least for some considerable time, come 
again to our house, and there is no saying what expectation she 
niight, not unknown to berself, have entertained for the future." 
"What a blessing hope is," replied he; " the feeling of grief is 
never constant; the quiet moments, even of the most unhappy, 
far exceed the number of those in which despair seems to over- 
whelm them. Hope makes each day pass over ; employment, the 
cares of life, occasional joys, and often the sweet visions of the 
night, with quiet rest, drive back the black cloud, and, by 
degrees, succeed in dispersing it." " Yes," said I ; " but this is 
not the case with the luxurious and the self-indulgent; and it 
would not do to tell them so." "Why not?" said he, "why 
should we not try and show them that nature, or the God of 
nature, is much more beneficent than they are, or than they are 
capable of imagining; and that often those whom they think most 
unhappy enjoy most of satisfaction, to which they are quite 
strangers. Look again at the sweet, serene expression of your 
Mina, Dear amiable, excellent girl," said he ; " Bow is it possible 
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that you should not he fvtllj appreciated ? She is quite riglit. she 
must not see Jalymann again, at least, for some time ; but either 
he will some day seek her or else she will be quite cured of her 
temporary pas^on. You are a happy father, and much blessed 
in your children, and they will be happy also." Soon after we fell 
asleep on our bench, and did not wake until the sun was already 
high in the horizon. When Mina awoke I was delighted to 
observe that sleep, nature's best nurse, had quite restored the com- 
posure of her mind. We passed through the meadow and the 
wood without meeting any one, and though now and then at any 
sound she would quickly turn her bead, no one followed us. She 
was perhaps rather mora serious than usual on our journey, but, 
on reaching home, the joy of the little ones, and the tender 
caresses of her mother, soon brought back her cheerfulness. AH 
the afternoon was taken up in answering questions, and giving 
details of our visit and Elizabeth's house. We took care not to 
say a word about the delapidated state of the house; but dwelt a 
good deal on the pretty drawing room, the court yard, Ac, &c. ; 
so that we gave her the roses witliout the thorns. Still, after all 
our descriptions, she enquired what was the general appearance of 
the house. Mina, who comprehended what she meant, said, **0h, 
just such a one as our agent's wife would like," and her poor 
mother smiled with joy and pleasure. We did not go into farther 
particulars, but permitted her to enjoy her innocent vanity. The 
following day she recommenced her questions, and Charles maiie 
a little sketch of the place. Then we were obliged to give an 
account of our journey, though nothing was said of the meetin;» 
with Jalymann, and by degrees all returned to their usual occu- 
pations. Triedelben took leave of us, but said he should soou 
come again, and our esteem and friendship for him augmented 
every day. It was curious that we knew nothing of him, but what 
he himself told us, and were even ignorant of his residence*. 
Mina thought he must be very rich, which we all suspected ; she 
also was sure that be had neither wife nor cliildren, though he 
had asserted the contrary when he first made our acquaintance; 
in short, every thing but his kind heart was a mystery to us. It 
is true at times we thought him a little sardonic and satirical : 
but still we could not help looking upon him as a friend sent 
by Providence to replace our dear uncle Frederic, and, whenever 
anxiety for the future pressed upon me, I used to think of him and 
feel that I had a true support and sympathising friend; not that he 
had ever said that we might depend upon his assistance, but there 
was a something about him which made us feel siure and certain 
of it. On his return, after Mina sold his necklace, my wife com- 
municated the fact to him. He looked exceedingly pleased, and 
took Mina warmly by the hand, but he did not say anything ; and 
though he listened with pleasure afterwards to all the details 
Thich I gave him of what had led to her doing so, it drew uu 
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further observations from him. After taking leave of the family, 
he said to me, ''watch over Mina; but don't interfere, or make 
auy more remarks to her upon what passed the other day; 
time wHl cure her, aad circumstances will natuarlly develop 
tliemseives." 

The great anxiety we now had was what we should do with 
Charles. The money we had left, and Mina's pearls, would only 
suffice to keep him at the university for a year; but the letters 
which we received from Elizabeth also caused some little uneasi- 
ness. In every one of them there were some expressions which we 
(lid not quite like ; and Mina did not show us her letters, though 
she kept up a constant corrospondence with her. In fact, we 
found Triedelben was right; for though Wahlen was devotedly 
attached to his wife he had been used to care so little for expense 
that he was constantly wanting things far beyond his present 
means; and when his crops brought him in money, instead of 
keeping it to pay his bills, he directly purchased some article of 
dress for Elizabeth, or useless luxury which they might have done 
without. This obliged him to borrow for his cunent expenses; 
and when she remonstrated he would quiet her by talking of the 
encreasing worth of his farm, and the certainty tliat his uncle 
must relent. Mina at last got so alarmed that she told me, and 
read me some passages of her letters: — "It is a comfort, dear 
'* Mina, to be able to open my heart to you, and tell you all 
'"my anxieties. Wahlen's exti*eme affection and love towards me 
'' causes him to i*un into expenses which sadly embarrass us. I 
" ought to be still more happy at all the proofs he gives me of liis 
'* deep love ; and, by the most strict and rigid economy, and a 
''hundred little sacrifices, which ai'e a real pleasure to me, I 
" try to make up for the dear fellow's lavish expenditure, which 
" always proceeds from a desire either to di*ess me better, or afford 
" me some comfort which I do not want. But I cannot deprive 
" him of pleasure by an ungracious refusal, and, therefore, when 
'* I get him fast asleep, I quietly get up and try to earn a little 
* to make both ends meet. What noble conduct, dear Mina, do 
" we often meet with in those who are but too often looked down 
'* upon as our inferiors ; that good old valet, whose silk stockings 
" you laughed at, denies himself almost everything, to appear a 
" little smart, knowing that it gratifies his master. Oh, Mina, I 
" am almost ready to cry sometimes when I hear Wahlen talk of 
" his farm paying so well. I cannot bear to raise any doubts ; 
" and then he does so doat on me, and I on him, that we must be 
" happy, and I will not fret to vex him, if only we can keep out of 
"debt. We pay Peter so much a montli, and Wahlen is always 
" regretting the smallness of the sum, though it is quite as much as 
" we can afford. The other day the good old creature brought me 
" two months' wages, and begged me, in a tone of deep emotion, 
'* to keep it for him till he got old, as he should want it much 
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" more then than now. I said I would take care of it for hinu 
** when he, hesitating and blushing, said, * 'Tis only a trifle, my 
*' lady- In a few years my lord will be better off. Meanwhile, 
" will you use tliis?' His yoice broke down; I wept also ; his ten- 
** demess and delicacy really did me more good than the money, 
though it came at a moment when it was greatly needed, 'f o 
* refuse it would haye been impossible, for it would have half 
broken his heart; and all the while he kept on calling me 
'* Madame la Baronne with such ex.ces8ive etiquette that it would 
" have been a positive relief to me to have embraced the good old 
** man, for whom 1 felt as a father. When my feelings at last per- 
" mitted me to speak, I said, ' good and faithful Mend, I will use 
*' your money because you wish it, and because we both love your 
** dear young lord.' He tries to make himself so useful, though he 
" has not been used to work, for he was only valet to my husband's 
" father. Ah, dearest Mina, you cannot think how often I con- 
** trast our real poverty with the show we keep up. Sometimes I 
** try to make Wablen see it, and talk of providing for the future, 
but be always reverts to his expectations from his uncle, and it 
is the only cloud which ever troubles my otherwise perfect 
happiness. ' We were all sadly distressed, and especially at the 
next passage, which Mina's tears would hardly allow her to read. 
** I think sometimes, with painful anxiety, a^out the dear little 
" being so shortly to enter into this world of care ; to welcome it 
** will indeed be joy, were it not for my fears as to the future; 
" however, the school of poverty is, after all, a good school, and, 
" for sometime at least, it will be dependent only on me for the 
" supply of its little wants." 

My dear wife jumped up, and I thought she was going to her 
room to pray, but she ran to the press in which all our money 
was kept, and the children gave a joyful shout ; but I gave a 
glance at Charles, which my wife instantly perceived, and again 
put bye her purse, but took it once more and laid the money 
down m two portions, saying, with a deep sigh, " It is very, verv 
little." " Why not take it all ?" said Charles. " It has been laid 
by for your college expenses." '* Never miud ; Elizabeth wants 
it much more than I do." " It would not be fair," replied my 
wife sorrowfully, shaking her head. Charles walked up to bis 
mother, and said, '♦ Mother, you would not force me to leave 
you ?" " You leave us, Charles ! What do you mean ?" " Why, 
how could I stay to be an impediment in the way of Elizabeth? 
If you will not send all the money to my sister, 1 certainly shall 
go and seek my fortune ; for I have been long enough burden- 
some to you ;" and he spoke with a tone of decision so imlike his 
usual manner, that my wife was terrified, and yielded. But how 
to send the money was the next point— as we wished to avoid 
Elizabeth's being aware that we had seen her letters. Augusta 
hought it might be a useful lesson to Wahlen to hear of Charles's 
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generous sacrifice. " No, no," said Mina, ** she would never ac- 
cept it I know her too well for that." " What I" said my wife, 
"she would accept money from her servant, and refuse it from 
us—impossible If' **She might take it, perhaps," said Mina, 
" but she would never again open her mind to me, and I should 
always be full of anxiety about her." Mina's view was right, and 
we now consulted as to the best means of oonveving it, and pre- 
tended that Mina had gained it in a lottery, n*om a ticket pre- 
sented by Triedelben, which ruse we felt might also enable us to 
help her on another occasion ; but we sighed as we said so, for 
we had nothing more left, excepting Mina's pearls, worth about 
sixty crowns. Charles set oif instantly with a letter from Mina, 
who walked a little way with him. Elizabeth was quite taken in 
by the story of the lottery. She greeted Charles with the warm- 
est affection, and returned a very grateful letter to her sister, in 
which she told her how opportune her present had been ; but we 
were distressed to find that the sum we had thought so large was 
iiearly all used to liquidate pressing debts. Elizabeth husbanded 
the small remaindw with rigid economy; but every letter renewed 
our anxiety ; and, as her confinement approached, Wahlen used 
the whole proceeds of his harvest in purchasing the most lovely 
baby linen, and a beautiful cradle for the little stranger. We 
thought if we made no gift to our grandchild, after the story 
of the lottery ticket, it would seem odd, so we exchanged our 
pearls for gold and sent a handsome birthday gift. 

We were all invited to the christening, but we thought it wiser 
for onlv Mina to go, and we awaited with anxiety the news of the 
accoucnment, when an unexpected event occured which disturbed 
all our plans. A letter filled with money arrived for Mina; she 
coloured on opening it, and looked nervously around her. ** Js it 
from Wahlen?" said I. "No," replied she, mustering up her 
courage; "you must not be angry, my dear father, but I am 
engaged as governess in the family of Count Herbourg." Au- 
gusta anxiously enquired what were the duties of a governess ? 
and I, to make Mina reflect well before she irrevocably decided, 
took care to exaggerate them and make the obligations appear as 
onerous as possible. Augusta exclaimed that it was far too 
servile and mean an office, so that I was obliged to explain that 
a governess was not a servant; but still I told Mina, in a tone of 
great grief, that I never expected to see a child of mine seek her 
bread from home. " Ah, my child," said I, " you know nothing 
of the world ; your slightest faults will all be remarked upon, your 
good qualities unnoticed; here you meet with all indulgence, 
there you will be thankful for cold politeness. Perhaps you think 
it a noble and honourable task to train the youthful mind and 
form the heart; but think not to be permitted to do so. Your 
mother is not altogether wrong in saying you will be a servant, 
for though the highest in that position you will be the worst off, 
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and h<yw«Ter muob you may alave yourself for your pupflfl, you 
need not expect gratitude from the parents, for they consider 
your salary pays you, and all obligation cancelled." f oor Mina 
replied not ; for oer determination was fixed. She felt so mueh 
for Elizabeth. In vain did her mother beg her not to give her 
the misery of feeling that she was eating the bread of strangers 
whilst we had a crust left. "Dearest mother," said she, much 
moved, " it is not for m3rself ; to share with you would be all hap- 
piness to me; but my poor sister, I must try to help her. Theygire 
me one hundred crowns a year, and very likely larse presents also. 
I shall have much time to myself. My dress will cost but little, 
and I can follow good old Peter's example, and send what I do not 
require to Elizabeth to keep for me. Ah, dear, dear, sister, my 
love for you is strong indeed to make me willing to leave ell, all 
I love." No one but myself knew what that all contained. I said 
to her, " My child, your sacrifice is no doubt suggested by some 
good angel, and I know you will not forget us; but may yon 
forget aU sorrow and find the happiness you desenre." She 
smiled and gave me her letter to read. It was frt>ni Madame 
Saltzbourg, with whom she had occasionally corresponded since 
uncle Frederic's death. My anxiety was not relieved by the 
perusal ; it described Count Herbourg's house as most charming, 
the gayest in Berlin, and a perfect liberty hall; the Countess 
was devoted to amusement, and the Count most agreeable 
and attractive. I felt quite uneasy, and gave Augusta the 
letter. She returned it and said, "it is quite impossible; I cannot 
permit her to go/* I encouraged her objections; but Mina said. 
" if I am not to be trusted I must be unworthy of the education 
I have received.'* " No, my child, but you know nothing of the 
dangers of the world " " Indeed," said she, colouring, "I am well 
aware of them." Saying which she left the room, but returned 
immediately with what we took to be a bible, as it was a large 
folio, but, to our astonishment and horror, there fell out several 
loose sheets, proving to be an English novel called Clarissa. My 
wife shrieked out with agony, saying, " what ! another romance. 
Mina! and in your Bible! — ^wretched girl! it is too dreadful!" 
" Dearest Mother, it is but an old cover that I foimd. Forgive 
me ! This book describes all that vice can do, and I fear it not" 
" It is a miserable preparation, Mina, and I am beyond measure 
shocked at your disobedience and profanity." My wife was so 
disturbed, and said so much to her child, that a complete acknow- 
ledgment of all her faults succeeded, and she confessed to her 
the misery which her romance reading had occasioned her, and 
the whole story of her attachment to Jalymann. Augusta could 
not understand the possibility of a girl giving away her heart 
unsought, and most fervently expressed her abhorrence of these 
pernicious books, and said she was fully convinced that Elia- 
^ths troubles were occasioned by them. I confess I felt a strong 
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desiie to read Clarissa, which Mina seemed to think so powerftillv 
written, and even Augusta, wli^n in piiT&te, also lead it, and 
admitted that if all romances were so well written she did not so 
much wonder at the attraction they had. But her disinclination 
to part with Mina was far stronger than before; however, we were 
at length forced to give way, and submit to the pain of seeing her 
depart for Berlin. 

Poor girl! the house seemed quite desolate without her, for, 
even in spite of her trouble, she was the life and spirit of the 
family, and showed more strength of mind, and courage to meet 
difficulties, than any of us. She had always new contrivances, 
and was so clever that she could make on old thing look quite 
new. After she was gone Charles began again to talk of doing 
something for himself We had no longer tiie means of sending 
him to college, and to make both ends meet at home was a 
bard matter to us. Triedelben happening to come and visit us, 
I imparted our troubles to him, rather hoping that he would offer 
to assist us. *' He knows as much as I do," said I. ** And per- 
haps he is weary of this quiet sort of life, and wishes to see some- 
thing of the world," said Triedelben, " but he is too old for any 
mercantile profession, and, as you cannot afford the university, I 
should certainlv let him go abroad and seek his fortune." Augusta 
and I were panic struck. " What ! send him away without object or 
aim] never ! if I were to sell my clothes off my back. I cannot think. 
Monsieur Triedelben, that your advice is that of a friend," said 
she. " Why you only make difficulties. You say you can teach him 
no more, and why should he not now do something for himself? A 
fine young fellow like him is sure to make his way. But there is 
something more to be learnt than languages; let him study 
mathemathics ; I will lend him books, and it will fit him for agri- 
culture, architecture, the navy, or the artillery." "The artillery!" 
said Charles, with an enthusiam that alarmed me, for I had once 
before heard him speak on the subject in a manner that made his 
mother nervous, for she was fearfully prejudiced against a soldier's 
life. " Yes," said Triedelben, " any profession that you please ; but 
you must come into town with me, and I will get you the necessary 
things." Charles did so, and returned laden with books, which he 
began to study most diligently, assisted by our friend whose know- 
ledge astonished me. He, however, did not stay very long, and when 
he went he took with him our second boy to apprentice him to a 
surgeon; and, as Charles s departure seemed almost inevitable, we 
began to think we should feel very lonely. We found Triedelben 
more difficult than ever to comprehend. We knew he was rich, 
and felt sure he greatly admired Charles; but still he would do 
nothing for him, and he only lent him the books he had pur- 
chased, merely giving him an old case of instruments, which 
required to be repaired before they could be used. Charles's 
talent for drawing delighted and surprised him, and he constantly 
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took him with him to give him infonnation on subjects that his 
books did not teaoh him. On these occasions Charles assured 
us that thexe was nothing in Triedeiben's establishment to 
oonfinn our sunposition as to his wealth, for his table was 
quite as frugal as our own, and but for the gift of the 
pearl necklace to Mina, we should haye considered him as 
much on a par with ourselyes. I had once or twice joked him 
about the fEunily he talked of when we first saw him, and the 
daughter whose marriage he said he was going to attend, but he 
always turned it off with a laugh, and confirmed Mina's idea that 
he had no children. His attachment to us, and his pleasure in 
our society, could not be doubted, and we felt convinced that if 
at any Ume we were really in need he would assist us. At 
present he clearly seemed to think us not badly off, for very often 
he would say to me, ** What a happy family you are ; yes, mdec^d, 
my dear Bemrode, you are greauy to be envied.'* However, I 
was far from easy at the extraordinary change which I perceived 
in Ghaxles. Instead of the cold philosophic youth who used to 
argue every point, he now was full of life, fliways singing love 
ditties, and constantly reading poetry. The time forgoing to seek 
his fortune, ori^nally fixed by Triedelben, was nearly over, and 
he seemed to think it much too long. He was always talking of 
tise pleasures of a soldier's life, and spoke of entering the Prussian 
cavsdry, which Triedelben rather encouraged, and we never yen- 
tured to oppose because we knew of nothing else ; though we still 
hoped that when it came to the point Triedelben would relent and 
help him, especially as he advised him still to continue his theo- 
logical studies. I therefore begged my dear wife to keep np her 
spirits, and leave matters to take their course. Whilst we rejoiced 
in the good accounts we constantly received from Mina, who 
regularly transmitted her salary to Elizabeth, and sent us many 
little presents, she appeared exceedingly happy and very much 
esteemed by her employers, and those she came in contact 
with. Elizabeth had two children, a girl and a boy. She still 
struggled on against poverty, and Wahlen was as devoted as ever 
to her. Mina gave us some faint hope of ultimately getting Count 
Herbourg to interest himself for Charles; and we, therefore, 
begged him to keep quiet, and not be in a hurry to leave home, 
as lus mother's fondest desire was to see him enter the ministry, 
and our youngest son was taken by his uncle into his paper 
manufactory. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

sourow. 

Being one afternoon engaged in conversation, and thinkmtf 

-^ needlessly we had fretted about many things, and how many 

.sings we really had to be ikmMxjl for, we came to L c^^ 
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clufiion that Triedelben was ^uite right in sayhig that money 
alone could not purchase happiness, neither should we ever have 
known half the Idndness and affection of our children hut for 
the circumstances in which they had heen placed ; and though 
now more or less dispersed, our family imion was not the least 
weakened thereby. *' Ah/' said Augusta, " if I could only think 
Charles might succeed you, or see him established in some neigh- 
bouring cure, I should have nothing left to wish for." A knock 
was heard at the door, and she retired. An officer in full uniform 
was announced to me. " Pastor," said he, "I have an unpleasant 
duty to perform." I trembled and entreated him at once to speak. 
" Your eldest son, I believe, is desirous of entering the Prussian 
service; but I am instructed to inform you that his country 
demands his services, and I must therefore claim him." I was 
panic struck ; caught the officer by the hand, and was unable to 
speak. He kindly went on : "I dare say, sir, the young man is 
sharp and quick, and will soon get the better of his wildness." 
** What can you mean, sir?" said I ; " my son is a steady, excellent 
young man, the pride and hope of his family, the joy of my heart 
and his mother's ; he is not going to be a soldier, nor has he any 
intention of quitting home." Upon this he produced a paper, 
and said, "!nuy, is not your name Bemrode? your son's name 
Charles? his height five feet eight? and was he not talking about 
entering the Prussian service ?" " He has had such an idea, I 
know," said I, " because unhappily I am too poor to send him to 
college; but we have lately had hopes from another quarter, and 
surely, sir, you would not be so cruel as to disappoint us, and 
mar the prospects of so good a son, on whom all our hopes are 
fixed ?*' " My dear friend," said he, " fathers always talk thus ; 
but I am much afraid that your son is a sad scamp and a dan- 
gerous character ; but, be that as it may, my orders are imperative, 
and he must go." Just at that moment Charles came in. " That 
is him, I think," said the officer, eying him attentively. Charles 
saluted him, and then turning to me me said, "What is the 
matter, dear father? you look distressed." "This gentieman," 
said I, " has an order for yoiur arrest ; you are accused of being a 
dangerous character." The frank open countenance with which 
Charles met the officer's steady gaze, seemed at once to refute the 
charge. He handed him his order, and my son at once said, " I 
certainly have a great desire to be a soldier, not, sir, as you are 
pleased to suppose, from any unworthy motives, but because I 
feel in myself a conciousness that I shall not disgrace the profes- 
sion." "Well said, young man, and I quite agree with vou. 
Here is my hand." " Stop a moment, sir," said Charles, looking 
at me, " 1 must have my father's consent. My wishes are sub- 
servient to his." The officer entered into conversation with him, 
asked him about his studies, talked to him about the advantages 
of the service, and became every moment more kind and friendb* 
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towards him, so that I hegan to hope things would be settled 
according to my wishes. Charles showed him his plans and 
drawings, and he shook him warmly by the hand and whispered 
something in his ear ; then turning to me, with an expression of 
tenderness and sympathy, he said he felt exoessiTelv Bony to pain 
us, but that his duty compelled him to take Charles off. " lou 
must have some enemy," said he, " for you have been re|nresented 
as a dissipated, dangerous character, and about to enlist in the 
Prussian service," " Impossible !" cried I, ** I have not an enemy 
in the world." " But I have, dear father," said he, ** and I know 
how it is. I care not myself, but what will my poor mother 
say ?" I shuddered, for I already anticipated her despair, and 
her cries seemed alieady in my ears; I clasped my hands in 
agony. " Oh, my wife, my poor wife !" cried I. Charles addressed 
the officer, and said, " Sir, you are witness to the strong affection 
which my parents feel towards me ; for myself I solemnly assure 
you that aU my wishes and inclinations tend to a military life ; but 
I have a mother, and the most tender of mothers. Ah, sir, is it 
possible to leave me with her ?" " Impossible, absolutely impos- 
sible," said the officer ; ** my orders are imperative ; I am to take 
you whenever I found you." " Well, sir," said Charles, " I see 
that there is no help for it, but I beg of you to repeat to mv 
father, to whom, until this day, I have never caused a moments 
pain, that which you so kindly said to me just now." The officer 
took his hand and said, *'yes, excellent young man, I will, indeed, 
be to you a father. I will get you into the artillery, not as a 
common soldier, but as an officer ; and t will regard you as my 
own son." This kindness brought back a ray of hope to my 
heart; but still my poor wife's distress was ever uppermost 
in my mind, and I was thinking if it would be possible to 
conceal it from her for * a time by pretending that Charles 
had got the situation of secretary, when the door suddenly 
opened, and she rushed in, pale as death, and fainted in 
Charles's arms. She had seen a sergeant and file of soldiers in 
the court yard, had asked their busines, and they had told her. 
Poor mother ! She tried to throw herself at the officer's feet, but 
he prevented her; sent away his men, and then quietly explained 
everything to her. In vain did we try to console her, and we 
dared not tell her that her son was to be taken off immediately. 
** Oh, my chUd," said she, ** I am ignorant who your enemy can 
be, but I would not wish him the misery of witnessing the scene 
his cruelty has produced, or seeing the agony which he has 
occasioned." Charles asked permission of 3ie officer to absent 
himself for a few moments; he consented; but pressed hia hand 
with a meanmg look. He was gone a very short time, and re- 
turned looking more sad than before. Supper was shortly served, 
kfn^il J'^''^!^ *^i t*?"^ ^**^ ^»' ^«t ^o one could eat. He 
wo^l ^^Z^.fJ''' promises, and assured Augusta that he 
would act the part of a parent to her son. We passed a sad and 
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sleepless night, and at da^-break Charles came in equipped for 

bis journey. We gave him the little money we haa leit, to 

which my wife added a pair of ear-rings, the only trinket she 

possessed. When he had given us a reasonable time for our 

adieus, the officer reminded us it was getting late. "Oh, my 

God," said Augusta, " what a world this is ! How canst thou 

permit the wickedness which every day takes place? Is it 

possible thou canst eufi^ a son to be thus crueUv torn from 

his mother?" <* Dear madam," said the officer, muc& distressed, 

"God will bless both mother and son; his long suffering to 

wretched sinners is unbounded ; and he knows all that I at this 

moment endure in performing the duty which is so painful 

to me. He alone can give me strength to go through with it : 

but he will do so, and enable you also to pray for, and bless me." 

At this moment the door opened, and Juliet Skinck, in dishabille, 

rushed into the apartment. Never before had we seen her at 

80 eariy an hour. She had occasionally called to enquire after 

^'^i but always in a formal though friendly way. She tried to 

sftlute us politely, but tears choked her utterance. Charles caught 

her hand, and pressed it to his lips. '* Oh, my dear, dear sir," 

said ^e, "is there no means of avoiding this? — no escape?" I 

shook my head, and squeezed her hand with gratitude for her 

uiid interest Charles put on a gay and careless air, and, taking 

ap his hat said, " it is time to be off." " And is it thus you quit 

me," said Juliet, in a tone which astonished us; "Charles, Charles, 

I have no longer any secrets from your parents, for I trust they 

^ one day look upon me as their child." Poor fellow ! he 

could no longer stand it, but bade her the most tender farewell, 

wying, "Oh, my Juliet, shall we ever meet again?" and then, 

turning himself away, he made a sign to his officer, and departed. 

% poor Augusta went into her own room to pray for him. I longed 

to have gone with him to have a few more last words, but could 

not leave hear in so terrible a state ; I therefore threw open the 

^dow and, waving my hand, said, "bear up like a man." Alas, 

I could not follow the advice I gave ; I was shook to the very centre, 

^d went into my study, not even noticing poor Juliet, whose 

^^ avowal of her affection had before greatly moved me. 

Six weeks of wretchedness passed by without any intelligence 
of him, when Triedelben unexpected! v arrived ; my wife got up 
<uid left the room, for she always coupled him with her son's mis- 
fortune. He directiv asked for Charles, and I recounted to him 
fdlthat had taken place, without concealing our opinion as to his 
^ing in some W(w the cause of it. He listened without inter- 
nipting me, but fixed his eyes on the ground, and when I had 
onded he said, " I do not yet give up all hope ; I am indeed afraid 
I have more to do with this than even you think; but my 
intentions were good." He struck his^orehead, and said, " Fool 
tiwt 1 wa^! why cpuld I not leave things alone ? I ought to have 
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known what a man exposes bimself to when be steps ont of his 
sphere. Ob, my friend, if I did not feel sure of being able to get 
back my dear boy I should never forgive myself. I will tell you 
all, and bow my pride and folly have led to this. Just because 
I have a lot of useless money, 1 have been trying to work out the 
ways of Providence, and to brinff about arrangements to please 
myself instead of leaving them to be directed and governed aceor- 
ding to his all-wise decrees." '* Yes/' said I " and I suppose that 
was the reason why you have always kept us in the dark aa \o 
who you are." " No, no," said he, " I have never concealed from 
you anything which it was important for you to know. But you 
recollect how I first made your acquaintance ; well, I bad mj 
own views in coming to you ; but from the moment I saw you I 
felt my heart drawn to you, for I had never seen such complete 
family imion, or such good, simple people. I felt at the moment 
it would be cruel to enrich you, for you seemed so happyi that 
I would not run the risk of disturbing your content; but I alw^ 
determined, in case of emergency, to come forward; and, for 
Elizabeth's trosseau, I gave Mina the pearls, knowing well tbe 
use she woidd make of them. I was quite proud of myself when 
you told me the success of my scheme, and felt I had drawn forth 
the charming dispositions of your children, and shewn my own 
discrimination of character ; forgetful, alas, of that invisible hand 
which so often turns into folly the wisest contrivances of Taip, 
ignorant man." •* You speak in riddles, my friend." " I ^" 
soon explain myself," said he. " Wahlen, in whom I take a 
much deeper interest than you are aware of, has, I feel sure, fin 
excellent heart, but he wants common sense to guide him; he is 
vain, expensive, and dwells too much on his expectations from 
his uncle, and this I felt sure woyld involve your Elizabeth in 
anxious care and trouble ; and therefore I wished to correct him. 
and make him seek happiness in economy, mediocrity, and a 
simple country life; but I Uttle thought my attempts to bring this 
about would so sadly involve you all in such distress. You and 
your children, to give aid to Elizabeth, and feed Wahlen's vanitTi 
gave up ail the money you had laid by for Charles ; your excd* 
lent Mma hired herself as a governess for the same purpose, and 
I was all the while sure it would tend to no good ; therefore I 
resolved to wait until Wahlen's extravagance had comply 
ruined you all, and then I meant to have gone to him and said. 
see what your folly and extravagance has been the cause of; yo^ 
have completely ruined a family who, till they knew you, were 
happy and respectable ; your brother-in-law, a young man of di* 
tinguished talent, will be obliged to enter a profession that tean 
him away from his family, and in which, indeed, he is liable, at any 
moment to be cut off; your sister-in-law, equally eminent for h«f 
virtue and accomplishments, the stay and comfort of her parwite, 
18 obbged to undertake a menial office to feed your folly and lort 
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of useless gew-gaws. And what hare you ever done for them but 
ctuse them anxiety and unhappiness ? This was my object, my 
ddar vicar, and on this account I abstained from coming forward 
to assist Charles, being foolish enough to suppose I could guide 
the wheels of Proyidence, and forgetting that it is not in yain 
man to di^)ose of events. I only wished to give Wahlen a useful 
lesson, and then I meant to do everything in my power for your 
SOD ; but, alas, some vile person has maliciously marred all, and 
I have the misery of feeling that I have been the cause of sending 
your son away irom you. M^ self-conceit is bitterly punished ; 
out, alas, it is not the first time I have suffered vom it." If 
Triedelben had communicated to me this plan before hand, I do 
not doubt but that I should have thought it clever and well-con- 
ceived, for it did seem to show a great " knowledge of human 
nature," but being unfortunately the sufferer by it I expressed my 
discontent, and exclaimed, " My poor boy !*' and " how he loyed 
you!*' He was deeply moved, and said, " We will yet repair the 
evil. Where is he?" "Alas, I know not; he was to vmte and 
tell us his destination, but we haye neyer heard." Triedelben 
threw down his hat, and again seated himself. His trouble 
rather softened me towards him, and when I was again alone vrith 
my wife I attempted to recondle her, but when I gave her his 
explanation, instead of being softened, she exclaimed, *' Horrible 
man ! to gratify his stupid experiments he brings all this misery 
upon us." " Dearest wife, you know we have no real claim upon 
him." " But what right had he to play with the happiness of my 
children, or to humble Wahlen, and give him any of his lessons 
at our expense?" "Speak lower, dearest, he is in the next 
chamber." " Let him hear me ; it is quite right he should know 
what a mother feels for her children." " Perhaps," said I, " the 
same thing might have occurred if we had never knovni him, and 
we cannot say he has vnronged us." " Yes he has, for it was 
entirely through him Charles oyer thought about the army, and 
it was his apparent interest that made us look to his help instead 
of leaving everything to Proyidence, as we did before we knew 
him. Even if these troubles had come upon us without his inter- 
vention I ^ould not have felt so much, for I might then have felt 
it was aU for Wahlen's good, and the Almighty would have en- 
abled me to bear it ; but when this man has done it all by his 
self-conceit, and proudly says, * I will repair the evil,' I cannot 
stand it. " Dearest Augusta, his intentions were good." " No, 
no, they were not ; for it was his pride that made him think he 
could £rect everything, and that makes him now belieye he can 
make me amends with his gold. Oh, no, no, he can never wipe 
away my tears. When the Almighty sends trouble he also 
enables us to feel it is right, and that in his own good time he 
^ wipe our tears away ; but this Triedelben acts just like the 
prince's tutor, who whipped his young companion whenever \dr 
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lord committed a fardt'* We were startled by a noise in tbe next 
room, and a gentle knock at the door, which was partly opened bj 
Triedelben, who said, in a very humble voice, " Dear mamma, 
they have given me no piUow." " No pillow !** said she, with a 
very sudden change of voice ; " I am very soiiy, but pray take 
mine till to-morrow." " Thank you, thank you ; but are you sun 
you can spare it?" " Oh, yes, certainly." " Oh, you good, kind 
creature. So you really wish to rest that head which has been 
the cause of so much sorrow to you ? Do not, then, throst thorns 
into this heart which loves you so tenderly. I deeply feel mT 
wrongs, and deserve your abuse. I shaU think of the tears which 
have moistened this pillow with deep hear^felt penitence. I do, 
indeed, see how wrong I was to make you subservient to my pro- 
jects for another ; but it was my head and not my heart you 
must blame. I take your pillow, dear mother, and feel sure you 
will wish me good night ; but, indeed, indeed, the comparison of 
the prince's tutor was a little too hard." *' Was it?*' said Augusta, 
" well, I did not mean it." " You have given me a lesson stronger 
than what I meant for Wahlen," added he, " and I hope I shall 
never forget it ; and now I will leave nothing undone to hring 
you back vour Charles and Mina. Poor Wahlen does like a little 
show, and we will try to indulge him without allowing others to 
suffer by it" He and Augusta then shook hands very cordially. 
and he retired. When he closed the door she said, ** he is not a 
bad man after all, he intended well, and if he does but get hack 
my Charles I shall heartily thank him if he can reform Wahlen." 
Next day we were all as friendly as usual, but Triedelhen was 
very grave, and made us very minutely detail to him every parti- 
cular, especially the visit of Juliet Skinck, and asked us a hua* 
dred questions about her character, habits, hours of walking, &«• 
&c., for it was ouite clear the young people were engaged, though 
it was incomprehensible to us how they could have met ; neither 
were we at aU pleased at it, for we did not like her parents, and 
knew that her father would seek out a man of rank, and her 
mother a rich man to marry her. We looked at all the pajwrs 
Charles had left, and found some fragments of letters, by which 
we were horrified to find that the Agent had found out, througb 
Julia Goldman, the secret attachment of the young people, and 
that that was the cause of Charles being arrested, and denounced 
by Skinck as a very evil-disposed and dangerous character. I ^^ 
so embittered towards him, that I would willingly have gone a 
hundred miles off to avoid ever coming in contact with hiiD. 
** Oh, my poor boy! my poor boy ! we shall never see him more, 
said Augusta ; '* and the unfortunate speech which I had made 
about the livery servant is, perhaps, the cause of it all ; you told 
me at the time he would never forgive it." "What !" saia Triedel- 
^•^'•" «r^* possible you should tremble before such a man »» 
Ms ? What power has he to make honest people like you afraid ? 
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Bjb brother-in-law is commisrioner of the taxes, and his wife's uncle 

is the rich ' Conseiller AtUiaus' G , who has powerful interest 

with the government. Well, I am neither a goTemment secretary, 
nor am I conseiller anlique,'* said Triedelhen, ** but I fear no man, 
and court no favour, and all I wish is that I knew where the boy 
is taken." After several more anxious days, we received a letter, 
telling us that his officer had treated him with the greatest Idndr 
nesB, and that eveiy one showed him consideration and respect; 
that he was not yet attached to any regiment, but pursuing his 
studies for the artillerv ; that at first he was very nearly iMing 
sent into the ranks, where he would have been harshly treated ; 
but, added he, " Triedelben's kindness has been of the most 
essential service to me, for my knowledge of drawing and mathe- 
matics soon brought me under the notice of the General, who 
begged me to give his son lessons, and also in English. My ene- 
mies took alarm, and tried to get me sent off as a private in a 
marching regiment, but the General declared he womd represent 
^J case to the King. We shall soon be on the move, but I know 
not when. My Colonel's brother applied to have me left with 
biin, but was not successful. Every one says I have very powerful 
^nemies, but I fear them not — ^I trust in God and those princi- 
1 Was brought up in. I hope to merit the esteem of good men, 
^d that is all I care for. I$o not write till you hear again, for I 
jnay have left, and your letter would not reach me." Neverthe- 
less, by Triedelben's advice, we did write, and enclosed our let- 
^ to the commanding officer. We soon got another letter, but 
^^^I ^ii^certain as to his destination : he said, in it, " If Mon- 
sieur 'Friedelben is still with you, tell him it would not be easy to 
do what he advises. Thank him for his letter of credit on Ham- 
()urgh; I have got it cashed; and some person, set as a spy upon 
^> knew of my presenting the draft, and has talked about it 
^ank him cordially for his generosity, which I have accepted to 
please him, but assure him, that if he desires my happiness, he 
^ not renew it Part of it I used to procure myself things use- 
'^ to me, and with a part of it I had the gratification of helping 
^ers worse off than myself." Much moved, I caught Triedel^ 
'^'s hand, and pressing it to my heart, said how I felt his kind- 
ness. " It was nothing," said he ; ** I only wished him to get a 
^ant and some horses. Outside show is every thing in this 
despicable world. Charles, poor, would be oppressed ; Charles, 
f^<^h, is respected, looked up to ; that is the way of the world : and 
ms enemies will feel a little awkward when they find he has letters 
01, credit to the amount of 10,000 crowns." "You terrify me," 
Said I. ** Have you reflected on the temptations this immense 
^will put in his way?" "I fear not him," said he, "but I 
^d it to cause a little excitement about him." " Dear friend, I 
still think it is rather like bravado ; nor do I imagine it will soften 
our enemies, Imt rather irritate them against us. It is better to 
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ranain in obeeurity and be foi^ot, than iiritate the powerfd 
attracting their attention, and nutting ibem on trying to M 
where my eon gets bis money/ " You are right, you are lig 
your judgment is better than mine; and I shall soon envyyo 
poverty, which leads you to see things in this cool wm 
Kiches make me proud, and wish to goyem. To-monow we 
go and see Charles, and heaven grant we may bring him bac 
with us.** 

We set off accordingly, full of hope, and in two daysTeacli 
Hanau ; and Triedelben left us at the inn whilst he went to mi 
enquiries, in order to release our son : he did not retomtill qoiti 
late, and his countenance told how fruitless his errand hid beeo^ 
** He is gone,'* said he ; "but fear not, God will be with hiiii« 
"In the name of heaven tell us all,'* said I; "Where isbef 
" At Stadt" " Oh ! that is not all," said Augusta, " speak out i 
once, and tell us all your looks betray." " Well,'* said he, *'y( 
shall hear the whole of the infernal plot : — ^In his walks Charles \ 
fell in with Skinck's daughter, they formed an attachment, m 
when they could not meet they wrote to one another. Miss Gold: 
man found it out, and informed the Agent; he tried to finghten 
his daughter into giving up her engagement; she resisted, m 
Qoldman got hold of their letters- Charles had en^ressed bia 
hope of making his fortune in the Prussian service ; ana by caliun- 
nies and intrigues thev represented him as a dangerous chaiacter, 
and got him arrested; and now, seeing that he has powerful 
friends, they have succeeded in getting him sent off to Madras. 
"Oh! my uod," cried I, looking towards Augusta, whom I ex- 
pected to see fainting in my arms, but, to my extreme astonish- 
ment, she was less moved than I was, and only said, "What soil 
of a place is Madras ?" I dared not remind her it was in In^^ 
but only said, " it is a long way off." " Ah !" said she, " I fed 
sure that God will take care of him ; only last night I dreamed 
I could not let her go on, and said, "what signifies a dieam, 
dearest ? oiur troubles are too real for dreams." " But," said she, 
bewildered, " when he must be a soldier, it does not much signi^f 
whether it is Madras or Stadt ; only tell me where Madras is." 1 
pretended I could not exactly recollect, for I wished to prolonfj 
as much as possible her happy ignorance, and therefore madf 
some pretence for getting her out of the room to hold a ooo^ 
tation with Triedelben, but in the passage she met the landloia 
and I heard her ask him where Malchras was ; I followed direcU] 
but too late, for he had just informed her it was in the East Ii 
dies. It was a long while before we could restore her to ooi 
sciousneBs ; her imagination seemed to seize on all the miseii^ 
she had ever heard or read of— earthquakes, whirlpools, wil 
beasts, cannibals, shipwrecks, &o. &o. "I," said Triedelbe] 

•le'^'S.TL^?*!!/'';^^*''' ^^ *>« ^^ to describe his vo 
•ge and the country; but, though sheippeared to lirtwi, h 
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ideas wandered still, and when she heard him say he was six 
months at sea, she gave up all hope of ever seeing her son again. 
We ^en tried to give her some notion of what a ship was like, 
bnt she could not listen, and was altogether despondent ** We 

will go to Stadt," said I, " and Charles shall show you" "Will 

you, will you, indeed ?" said she, falling on my neck weeping — 
"shall I really see him onoe more?" "Tes, vou shall, ind^; 
and then you will see, yourself, the ship he sails in ; it is not the 
least like the small hoats you have heen accustomed to." 8he 
retired to prepare for her journey, and Triedelhen expressed a 
douht as to the wisdom of taking her, saying, " he baJi dreaded 
what effect the sight of the sea might produce. It is sometimes 
an awful spectacle," said he ; " and when she thinks that the 
vessel we show her is to conyey her son across that immense 
space, I much fear it wOl only add to her distress." " No, no," 
said I, " her poor heart must be satisfied ; she must bid her son 
adieu ; and I also must give him my blessing. Oh ! Triedelhen, 
you are not a father !" " If I am not," said he, " I know how to 
feel as one; we will go, and all that man can do for him, I will." 
We started that evening, and arriyed without accident at Stadt 
Triedelhen directly went in search of Charles ; in half an hour, 
which appeared to us the longest we had ever known, they both 
came bacK. " Mjr Charles ! my Charles !" cried Augusta, throw- 
ing herself into his arms. He nad been four months absent, and 
was much improyed in eyery way ; tall, stout, and healthy, and 
his uniform became him exceedingly. Had we been able to forget 
India, the sight of him would haye enchanted us. When Triedel- 
hen exacted our remaining at the inn, I half thought he wished 
to prepare him for what he had best say to us ; but the real en- 
thusiasm with which he spoke of his profession could not be 
feigned, and it reviyed our courage and comforted us. His Cap- 
tain was brother to the officer who arrested him ; he treated him 
with great kindness, and promised to promote him the earliest 
opportunity. Triedelhen procured for him eyery thing that could 
make his yoyage agreeable, and he left us much alone with 
Charles. Augusta became more reconciled, especially when she 
found the landlord had been seyeral times to India, and thought 
nothing of the passage. The Captain gaye him leaye till the 
vessel sailed. Triedelhen went to Hamburgh, and brought back 
a quantity of merchandise for Charles to trade with. He also 
gave him a large sum of money, several letters of credit and intro- 
duction to the chief English merchants; and he gave a grand 
dinner to all the officers of the regiment and the ship. " 1 hope 
and believe, my boy," said he, " that this voyage will be of great 
use to you ; and I strongly recommend you to study navigation." 
The Captain of the ship was an old friend of Triedelben's, and 
promised to treat Charles as a son, saying, he had no doubt he 
should be able to get him into the company's service. 
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At last the ud daj of deoartoreoame, and he asked tu to come 
and visit his ship. He snowed us all the arrangements, and 
pointed out eyerjfthing, and Augusta was so delighted that she 
seemed to think it impossible that either winds or waves could 
ii^ure so magnificent a vessel. Just then the port holes were 
opened and I happened to see the waves dashing in foam over a 
jutting point of land, and beyond an immense line of sand hanks, 
against which the sprav and the sea broke. The rays of the 
setting sun shone brightly on sevend distant vessels, which looked 
like specks, and then there seemed nothing but sea and sky till 
it was impossible to distinguish the difference. A shuddering 
sensation seized me as I beheld an immense vessel rounding 
the point, and, by the way it dipped in the water, I thought it 
must be in great danger, and I expected every moment to see it 
disappear. *'0h, heavens!" said I, "it will be swallowed up." 
Triedelben smiled, and said there was not the slightest danger, 
and that the weather was quite calm. " Ah, such is life," said I, 
** how often have I thought everything against me because I did 

not know what real trouble was ; but now, alas," " Stop." 

said my friend, " do not be ungrateful ; the same gracious Hand 
that has all alon^ supported you will still continue to guide you. 
and all the blessmgs ne has bestowed upon you in your family 
should make you rejoice. Can you not fondly bestow your bene 
diction on your noble son, and look with nope to seeing him 
return?" We were interrupted by loud cheers of welcome. The 
vessel I had been so alarmed about had cast anchor. The setting 
sun gilded the horizon with the most brilliant colours. Boats 
filled with people were moving out of the harbour, and huzzas 
and shouts of joy thrilled through the air. I looked on the scene 
as a happy omen, and went into Charleses cabin. " God hless 
you, and be with you, my boy; he will I am certain, and bring you 
back to us again, that our thanksgiving may ascend like the happy 
greetings we now hear. Come, dear Augiista, we must leave hun : 
but we shall see him acfain." The captain joined us, and said we 
were right to take our leave, for the troops would soon be on hoard. 
and the vessel would then put out to sea. Triedelben had a loo? 
conversation with Charles, and again recommended him to Mr 
Elsworth, and we rose to depart. The band of the regiment was 
playing to the troops as they embarked ; a general cheer was 
given, and we descended into the boat After leaving us safely 
at the inn, Triedelben returned to remain with Charles as long 
as the ship was near the coast. We watched the troops defile* 
and I then wished to lead Augusta into the carriage, which 
was waiting for us: but she entreated with tears to stay as lone 
as she could see anything of her son. She imagined she could 
distinguish him for several moments, and then, bursting into loud 
sobs, she stretched forth her arms to the sea, with an expressioo 
^ can never forget, and exclaimed, " My Charles ! My Charlesr 
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A person standing near, who was much moved at the sight of her 
grief, said, " If you go to a village about five miles off, the ship 
will cast anchor there, and very early in the morning you may 
perhaps see your son again.'* " Oh, let me go ! let me go !" cried 
she, running to the carriage. The coachman knew the place, and 
drove us to a hill, from which we had a very extensive prospect of 
the sea. The wind was fresh and the waves much agitated. I 
began to fear my wife's apprehensions would return, and tried 
to persuade her to descend the hill, but in vain. She kept her 
eyes fixed on the sea, and axiously watched the direction in which 
the ships would come. At about two we discovered them, and, as 
I dreaded a second parting, I was quite glad when I heard that it 
was too rough to cast anchor. To us it appeared quite a storm, 
and Augusta offered up her prayers for her son. The people 
standing by said the wind was quite favourable. We watched one 
ship after another sail by, tiU the last was lost to view, and I 
then wished to drive back to Stadt, but found it necessary to 
remain for the night at the village, till Augusta should be a little 
recovered ; she seemed almost in a state of torpor and despair, 
which affected me inexpressibly. I was, therefore, rejoiced when I 
saw Triedelben come in with a note from Oliarles, telling us the 
vessel was a first-rate sailer, and that they expected to reach 
Madras in three months. 

We had a sad journey home, and, as Wahlen's house was not 
far out of the way, Triedelben proposed to cive Augusta the sweet 
consolation of seeing her child. We leit the carriage at the 
entrance of the village, and took a short cut across the fields. 
Triedelben was absorbed in thought and did not speak. " What 
are you thinking of?" said I. *'0f the last time we came here, 
when I employed myself in trying to mend the chinks in Wahlen's 
windows. I am thinking now how I shall best reach his con- 
science, and of the lecture I shall give him." I thought to myself 
that my son-in-law might choose to dispense with lectures from a 
stranger, and ask his light to inteifere with his concerns, so I 
made him promise to defer, at any rate, till the next day what he 
might have to say. We slipped quietly into the house; the 
sitting room door was open; Elizabeth was seated at her spinning 
wheel, very neatly dressed; her eldest child, our little Lolotte, 
sitting on the ground by her; whilst she was singing to the infant 
in the cradle. " Again, mama," said the child as she finished the 
couplet, "again." We watched for some moments tlie interesting 
scene; till Augusta, no longer able to constrain herself, cried, 
"Elizabeth!" and held out her arms, which the precious girl 
rushed into with a scream of joy. The room was furnished just 
as it should be for a farm house ; all useless luxiiry had dis- 
appeared and given place to appropriate and convenient things. 
Triedelben smiled with pleasiu^; but I was half afraid poverty had 
ten the cause of it, till Elizabeth's cheerfulness reassured me 
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She placed her dear tittle girl in our arms, and said, *' I have 
doubled my joys, and all these blessings are yours.** The mater- 
nal and filial feelings of her heart beamed forth in her eyes, and 
she looked more loyely than eyer. I took the dear children in 
my arms and gave them my blessing. The boy was called Charles 
after me and her brother. Poor Augusta's yoice trembled as she 
clasped the child to her bosom, and pronounced the name, 
in a yoice which showed where her thoughts were. Each 
moment we observed further improvements. Poor old Peter 
no longer wore his faded coat, gilt buttons, and silk stock- 
ings, but a sensible frieze, which showed marks of labour. 
Triedelben went into the yard, examined eyerything, and came 
back delighted. *' My dear yoimg friend," said he, " I rejoice at 
all I see, and feel convinced of your happiness. When does 
Monsieur Wahlen return ? I had one of my sermons in store for 
him, but I see it is not needed." ** My happiness is perfect," said 
Elizabeth, raising her eyes to heaven ; " I have every blessing to 
thank God for, and make me trusting and confiding ; and, my 
dearest father and mother, I was always convinced it would be so. 
My Wahlen was always too affectionate, his heart too kind. I 
only feared he would not see matters in their true light, till dis- 
tress brought him to it; but his true and kind heart found out all 
— ^be is so good — so considerate— he thinks of everything." She 
knelt down as if to lift the baby from his cradle, but it was 
evidently to pour out her heart to her heavenly Father. 

When we were alone she gave me an account of the manner in 
which her husband had discovered the real state of his affairs; 
every moment with some fresh expression of her love and admii-a- 
tion of him. Poor Peter, having long seen his mistress's deep 
anxiety and severe efforts to bring things right, one day took the 
great liberty (as he said) to speak to his master on the subject, who 
had not the most remote idea that anything was wrong. He was 
much annoyed, and gave a cold reply to his remonstrances. Peter, 
nothing daunted, continued his representations, till Wahlen sharply 
ordered him to be silent. At this moment Elizabeth entei^, 
and Peter retired, overwhelmed with grief. Elizabeth, observing 
this, said, " My dear Wahlen, what ails the old man ? He should 
not leave you in grief." " He should not forget that he is my 
servant, and all that I have done for him." " Dearest husband, 
if you only knew all that this poor old man has done for us " 
" Jjone for us! what can you mean?" Elizabeth was embarrassed, 
and tried to evade answering, but he insisted, and she was 
obliged to tell him that Peter had not only placed all his wages 
in hei hands under the pretence of getting iier to take care of 
them, but that he had paid several urgent debts, which she only 
accidentally discovered. Wahlen was greatly moved and his pride 
'nuch hurt, and he begged Elizabeth at once to call back Peter, 

\ addiessing him in a very kind but rather proud manner. 
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he said, ''good old man, I understand now your obserrationfi.' 
Tell me alii owe jou» both for your wages and what you have 
advanced; I can easily retrench in other things." " Sir, master, 
dear Monsieur le Baron," said Peter, catching his hand and res- 
pectfully kissing it, while the big tear drops fell from his aged 
eyes, '^ am happy, a thousand times happy, in ffiving that tri- 
fle, which your own bounty bestowed upon me. My young mis- 
tress will take care of me, and you will allow me to end my days 
with you. But, master, forgive me, I cannot beajr to watch aii 
the anxiety and care of this sweet young lady, and see her health 

failing, because" "Because what, Peter?" then turning to 

Elizabeth, he said, "What does he mean? Uneasy! What 
about?" She coloured, stammered, and taking his hand, said, 
"Nothing, dearest; old Peter does not understand ladies, or know 
the pleasure it gires them to perform a hundred kinds of work, 
which he looks upon as mere drudgery." Peter shook his head, 
uid, regardless of all her signs, he said, " It is too true, sir, she 
is killing herself; she deprives herself of rest and of eveiy thing 
for you, sir; and you are the only person ignorant of the sacri- 
fices she makes." " Peter, Peter," cried she, with an attempt to 
laugh him down, " I deprive myself of nothing. You sometimes 
look at my dress as if you thought I wore it too long ; but you 
^ow every dress the Baron gives me is so dear to me I should 
aeyer like to part with it." " Oh, that is not it, my lady ; that is 
not what makes you sit up half the night, as you do." "Sit up," 
8*id Wahlen, "what do you mean ?" "Nonsense, nonsense; you 
know, dear, how fond I am of early rising, and that I have al- 
ways been used to it, and delight in my spinning wheel." "Dear 
young lady, you cannot persuade me lliat it is either for pleasure 
or from custom that you rise at three o'clock in these cold bleak 
niornings, to spin by lamp light, and that you mend the house 
linen and my master's, and make your own aud the children's 
clothes, and do the work of at least four servants ; it cuts me to 
the heart, and I cannot hold my tongue. And you know when 
the Baron is away, though you go through the form of your 
jaeals, you never use any thing but a little bread and milk." 
"Fie, Peter ! I am not hungry when your master is away," said 
Elizabeth, in vain trying to hide her tears ; " what is the ued 
of talking in this foolish manner?" " Madam, it is but just and 
^ght that my dear young master should know what an excellent 
^e he has, and that but for you he would have been ruined 
n>ng ago. Ah, Sir, it is the money which she earns which pays 
your debts ; and when you bring her home presents, and things 
Bhe does not want, have I not seen the tears they cost her when 
fOQ were gone, because she knew that, instead of adding to your 
oiiitual comfort, they were only plunging you into greater diffi- 
^ty, and redoubling her useless labour and sorrow.'* Elizabeth, 
^as quite overwhelmed, she could not stop him, nor could she 
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Qttar a word. PMr had been drawn on beyond what he intended, 
and said, *' Pardon me, my dear lord, if I nave offended; I could 
sot bear to see you going on in ignorance of your affairs. I hare 
known you from an infant, I owe all to your famDy, I know 
your heart, and I am sure you would rather bear ihe troth." 
'* Thank you, good, excellent Peter ; you have not offended me; 
on the contrary," said he, taking his hand, " I am most deeply 
grateful to you. But, Elizabeth, did I deserve this want of eon- 
ndence on your part ?" ** Dearest husband, in tbe begiamng I 
did try to show you that we were living above our means. Yoo 
thought I was deceived, and I could not bear to annoy you or 
render you uneasy. You indulged in false hopes, and I a« 
foolishly thought 1 could bring all straight by my own industry; 
but you never knew how that money was acquired, and therefore 
you spent it." " But why did you not remonstrate, Elizabeth? 
** I did sometimes remind you of Triedelben's advice, but I neyer 
could bear that you should see that I was anxious ; but now that 
poor old Peter s excess of affection has completely unveiled the 
truth, I will confess, dearest, that I was pained to receive froiQ 
my parents and sister that money which I knew they could so ill 
afford, and which Mina ought rather to have given to help ^1 
father. I will now show you her letters." She took out a packej 
and gave them to him ; he read them with deep emodon, and 
said, " How guilty I am ! Is it possible that I have leally been 
the cause of sending her from home? and was it for me that your 
parents have been deprived of all their comfort ? I believe that 
story of the lottery was all an invention. Ah, Elizabeth ! I ha^* 
been blind, stone blind ; but the baridage is now fallen from toy 
eyes for ever, for ever, my beloved ; and we will now be tiulf 
happy." He was so anxious to carry out his reform, that Elia- 
beth had great difficulty in preventing his adopting the dre^ of* 
peasant. *' If a man does not at once break his chains," said o^ 
" he may wear them for ever." *' A strong resolution formed Jfc 
the spirit of prayer is almost a victory gained," said Elizabeth? 
" and the greatest triumphs of virtue are those which are ^ 
formed in secret, and call forth no observation." "Oh, no, no I 
Elizabeth, I have too long sacrificed every thing to silly priwj 
I now detest it, and wish at once to begin the simple life o^*Si! 
mer, and dress in a manner conformable to my station/* "^'^ 
dearest, wear what you like, if you pay for it ; but let us st^ 
economy in every thing." They did so : Elizabeth undertook 
dairy, which before he had not suffered her to meddle with ; 
a little room by the boudoir, he had so elegantly fitted up, serw 
admirably for it. The whole house by degrees assumed the ij 
penrance of a most comfortable farm ; and their arrangemr"*^ 
and dress were daily more in accordance with their employ^' 
they dispensed with two useless servants, and these changes 
> gradual, that they attracted no observation. Exeidse 
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appetite seasoned their meals, which Elizabeth prepared with the 
greatest neatness; their mutual affection changed their labours 
into pleasures; whilst he arranged his accounts or prepared his 
plans, Elizabeth brought her work and her infant, and sat down 
by him ; and she took him his dinner into the fields, which they 
together partook of under the shade of a tree. At first Wahlen 
found it a little difficult to persevere, but he considered it a point 
of honour, and at last it became so agi-eeable to him, that, in a 
moment of enthusiasm, he actually sent to his uncle the title 
deeds, which his father bad retained copies of, as a proof of his 
fraudulent conduct ; and he begged his wife to say nothing of the 
happy change to us, that we might enjoy the happiness of a sur- 
prise when we came to them. ** Ah !" said Elizabeth, " the storms 
are indeed gone by, and our cheerful, happy condition is the 
more enjoyable from the contrast." " Storms !" said Augusta, with 
a meaning glance at me, which I understood, "and those which 
our dear Charles will have to pass through he will be spared and 
siipported in, I am sure." " Let us never cease to trust in God, 
dear wife, and he will, I am sure, bring good out of evil." "Ah!" 
saidTriedelben, who had joined us, "God has blessed, where my 
folly would have brought a curse. My sermon is, I find, much 
more needful for myself than for Wahlen. I trust for the future 
1 shall remember this lesson, and try to do all the good I can, 
without daring to interfere with the designs of Providence, but 
^ye to be led by them in humility and prayer. And you, too, 
Diy friends, do not fret yourselves with anxious thoughts for 
Charles; commit him to the Almighty; for whether on the stormy 
ocean, or in India, he is as much under his protecting care as in 
your own home." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE UNCLE. 

, The following day Elizabeth was playing and singing on the 
piano — for, though devoted to her duties as a farmer's wife, she 
never forgot that her taste and expression in playing had first 
Wtraxited Wahleu's heart towards her — we were listening with 
perfect happiness and delight, when Peter rushed into the room 
^terror, and said, " My Lord's uncle, the old Baron, is here." 
Elizabeth jumped up pale and trembling, Augusta was scarcely 
'ess alarmed, and I felt equally nervous, when I thought of thd 
^m's character. Triedelben, who was playing with the child, 
*as the only one unmoved. " Oh !" said Elizabeth, " I wish 
Wahlen had been at home." " God help us !" said Peter, " the 
f^age is already in the yard. Do jow not think, my lady, you 
l»ad better go and speak to him?" " No," said Triedelben, "it is 
more, proper that she shoidd receive him in the house." The beU 
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rungt and the Baron alighted, and was ushered in. We all le- 
mained seated, whilst Peter introduced him, with a thousand hows 
and scrapes. "Who is at home?" said he. "Madame la Bar 
lonne, my Lord." "Is she alone?" "No; her family are with 
her." "What, the parson, I suppose? Well, I am glad of it." 
Hearing this, Augusta hecame still more frightened, and placed 
herself hefore me, as if to guard me from harm. " Compose your- 
selves, my dears, and fear not," said I, " God will protect ua." 
** You could not have said a more silly thmg at such a moment," 
said Triedelben ; " What have you to fear? The dignity of your 

office should sustain you, and your daughter's position" ^"Dear 

Elizabeth, recollect yourself, you are the Baron de Wahlen's wife, 
the niece of this man." The Baron at this moment burst into 
the room ; he was magnificently dressed, with a brilliant star on 
his breast; he eyed us all round, and then, addressing Elizabeth, 
said, "Pray, are you the parson's daughter?" She only bowed 
in reply. "And that, I suppose," pointing at me — "is my father, 
sir." "And the other, I conclude, is your respectable mother. I 
am charmed to see the holy family assembled. And who may that 
be?" pointing at Triedelben. Till this moment our friend had 
not taken the slightest notice; he continued playing with the 
cliild; but now, turning his head, he said, pointing at him with 
his pipe, " Who in the world is this gentleman, that is passing 
us ail under review?" Elizabeth cast a supplicating glance at 
him, and the Baron a look of fury, which did not in the least 
disturb bis equanimity. " My worthless nephew, I find, is out." 
No answer to this speech being made, he turned to Elizabeth, and 
said, " Pray, young woman, will you answer me?" She, poor girl, 
was too much upset by his brutality, so I replied, " My son-in- 
law is out." " Your son-in-law 1 I recommend you not in my 
presence to speak thus of my nephew." " The son-in-law of my 
friend, the Vicar, the young Baron de Wahlen, is from home," 
said Triedelben. The Baron looked contemptuously at him, and 
throwing himself back on the sofa, said, " I have got into nice 
company." "You are to be pitied, indeed," said Triedelben, "but 
ourselves still more." "What, sir?" said the Baron, starting up 
in a rage. "Perhaps you think," said Triedelben, "that your 
society is very agreeable to our hostess and her parents." " I 
have no intention that it should be, sir;" and then addressing 
me, he said, " You may rest assured, sir, that I did not come to 
thank you for the fine match you have made for my nephew." 
Triedelben's coolness had raised my courage, and I said, with 
dignity, "Be fully persuaded, my Lord, that it was totally against 
my wishes." "Against your wishes! No doubt," said he, with 
an insulting laugh ; " no doubt you have done me immense ho- 
nour; but allow me to tell you, sir, my nephew's folly has lasted 
lonff enough, and I doubt not by this time he feels it so. The 
violent love he pleaded, in extenuation of his absurdi^, by this 
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time bas cooled; and ^at you looked for, air, — that your daingli* 
ter was to be a rich Baroneee — will not come to pass, for if abe 
oontinues a Baroness, it will be a poor one ; but if you choose to 
listen to reason, I would not stick at a few thousand crowns, and 
a legal separation is rery eajsily"*— ^Elizabeth shrieked with hor- 
ror, and I indignantly retorted, " Sir, we are not noble, it is true, 
but you have no right to insult us; and if you continue'*—— 
"WeU, what, sir, is to happen, if I do?'* said he, stepping up to 
me. A nerrous creeping came over me, but a glance from Trie- 
delben reassured me, and I continued, " My Lord Baron, you 
pretend to despise us, but I know who is the most deserring of 
contempt" ** What is that you know, sir?" " He knows who is 
the most deserving of contempt," said Triedelben. " How dare 
you to address me ? I was talking to the parson,** said he, infu» 
riated. " My Lord Baron, as a mend of your nephew's I mean 
to protect his wife from insult, and not one more insulting word 
viU I permit you to address to her/* " And pray, sir, who are 
you?" "A man capable of restoring you to your senses, my 
Wd." "Do you dare to threaten me, sir? and in this house ? 
" Calm yourself, my Lord, and tell us what you want ; what do 
you desue of Monneur de Wahlen, or his family?" " I desire," 
said be, " to make known to the young mon who disgraces my 
name, tbat he need indulge in no expectations from me, for I 
siiall leave all I have to my wife*8 family.*' "You hear, £li2a- 
bath?" said Triedelben. "Yes," said she. "And you can bear 
it?" '* Perfectly, so as he does not disturb our happiness." 
''Well, my Lord, you see your money is as little regarded as 
your tbreats." " Confound you all ! I will soon show you who is 
master here. You had best ask your husband what he knows 
About a certain contract he entered into before he went abroad. 
Pray do you know any thing of it?" Elizabeth turned white 
as ashes, and said, " My husband has told me of it, but said you 
Would never be so base as to ruin the only son of your brother." 
"What is the matter?" said Triedelben. "Oh! a mere trifle," 
^lied the Baron ; "only that this house, in which every one has 
tbought proper to insult me, is my own, that is all." " It is too 
frue," said Elizabeth ; " My husband, when going on his travels, 
Jn sport gave a donation of this property to his uncle." " I do 
i^ot joke on such subjects," said the Baron, " and so my nephew 
^ find." " My husband did not think you capable of this, my 
^rd, when he sent you back those papers which contained the 
proofs of that which would ruin you." " Yes, yes !" said he, with 
a horrid laugh, " I have those papers, and nothing can prevent 
^6 now from retaining the possession of all my family rights. 
1^0 you hear this. Mr. Protector?" Augusta seized my arm to 
prevent herself from fainting. " Sir," said Triedelben, in an agi- 
tated tone, "you have in your power the happiness of an entire 
family Look at this little child, and think that the blood of your 
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Ikther and your brother flows in its yeins ; and your brother, vIk) 

was a most excellent man" " Excellent, indeed!" said he, in 

an ironical tone, " for be made just such a marriage as bis son. 
and broke his fathers heart by it." "My Lord Baron, it is im- 
possible you can be serious; you could not reduce an innocent 
fiunily to utter ruin, and particularly if there is any truth in what 
▼our nephew has told me." " What do you mean, sir? what has 
he told you?" " You could not, I am sure you could not, plunge 
such near relations in misery." The more supplicating Triedel- 
ben's tone became, the more the Baron's countenance assumed 
a harsh and fierce expression. " Trouble not yourself," said he, 
with a disdainful tone, " to speak to me ; your submissions and 
entreaties come rather too late ; I have made my proposals to the 
young woman." Elizabeth haughtily requested that he would not 
insult her by renewing them, and said, "you are welcome to all, 
even this little farm ; we can still work for our bread, and we 
shall be happier than you." "Yes," said Triedelben, "you will 
be happy, for your hearts are so noble that you can give up e«i7 
thing but honour, love, and virtue." He then took Lolotte by 
tiie hand, and leading her to the Baron, said, " Look attbisinni^ 
cent, and take pity." The cruel man turned away his head with 
rage, and pushed her away. "Take her, poor mother," said Trie- 
delben, putting her into her mother's arms, " he is insensiWe to 
every good feeling, and deserves no consideration." Then turn- 
ing to the Baron again, he said, "Inhuman man!" "Itis^^o^ 
my turn," said the Baron, " and I treat with contempt both your 
supplications and your abuse; but beware how you irritate me 
too far." " I do not intend to spare you, and I know that which 
will soon calm you, my Lord ; for the guilty may be made to 
tremble, even when they think they have every thing their own 
way ; and I tell you again, you are a monster of deceit and era- 
elty." I actually trembled with apprehension ; the Baron rm 
a rush towards him, but he kept him at arm's length, saying. "J 
a firm tone, " Pray, sir, do you know the lawyer Schamel 
The Baron turned pale, and rage and confusion were aluj 
depicted on his countenance. " We shall meet again, sir," sfuj 
he, trying to make for the door; but Triedelben placed himseu 
before it, and said, " You see, barbarous man, that I ^*^ ., 
secret of touching a heart like yours. I am not a great Lord, " 
is true, but that which I know about you places me infiniteij 
above you, and, brave as you are, I have you in my power 
" You are a pretty fellow to threaten me, sir," said the Baroj 
affecting to assume an air of contempt and to put on a fierce looi' 
" We shall see, my Lord ; but you will be good enough to remett* 
her that I have been with Mr. Schamel, and have taken him ei 
actly on that point in which knaves of his species are peculiar^ 
accessible ; neither honour nor conscience, nor the fear of Q^ 
or terrors of hell, but the certainty of the gibbet or the gaUo*" 
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Ton, my Lord, got hold of him in another way. Money is doubt* 
less an excellent method with persons of his description ; but in 
this instance mine is the most effectual, for it at once procured 
me a certain book bound in red. Why do you start, my Lord? 
Did you ever see it? Yes, I see you do know it as well as I do, 
and therefore you can understand how I was able to make Mr. 
Scbamel speak, and also to agree to whatever 1 proposed. And 
you, my Lord Baron, will no doubt have the kindness to do the 
same. £lizabeth, be so good as to send for the attorney of the 
place, and desire him to bring two witnesses." She went out to 
obey his orders, and Augusta and I, perfectly petrified, looked on 
our iiiend almost as a supernatural being. " What do you want ?" 
said the Baron, making a strong effort to recover his self-posses- 
sion; "don't presume to play upon me, sir; you are mistaken if 
you think "— " And pray, my Lord, what do I think ? Shall I 
tell you what you are thiuking of at this moment?" *'How can 
this devil of a man know so much of my private affairs?" The 
Baron threw himself back in his chair, rested his lips on the head 
of his cane, and the working of his countenance and change of 
colour sufficiently betrayed the agitation he suffered. ** I will go," 
said he, starting up, **who will dare detain me? Do your worst, 
sir, but remember I will make you repent it." "You stir not," 
said IViedelben, with determination. "Who is to hinder me?" 
said he, moving to the door. " Your conscience ! Remember 
the first page of that red book ; it is signed by the Gouot de Ben- 
dorf." The Baron stopped short, and cast his eyes on the ground. 
"You will stop, my Lord, and you will agree to all I ask." The 
attorney and his witnesses at this moment came in. " Be good 
enough to draw me an agreement," said Triedelben, "for the 
Baron de Wahlen to make over to his niece, the young Baroness 
here present, the sum of 20,000 crowns, to be paid within a fort* 
night." " 20,000 crowns !" said the Baron, in a low voice. "Do 
your worst ; we shall meet again, sir." " It is not one farthing 
more than is due: you know in your conscience it is the 
exact sum the Count's fortime amounted to." The Baron answered 
not, but turned deadly pale, and the attorney drew the deed, he 
affixed his name, and the witnesses signed. He then handed it to 
Elizabeth, who, hesitating, said, " It is not, it cannot be right, 
to accept any thing by force from my husband's uncle." Triedel- 
ben insisted, but she was not to be shaken. " You perceive, mv 
Lord, you have to do with those who judge in a manner to which 
you are unaccustomed. The husband gives you up papers which 
he might have used to your ruin, and the wife refuses the resti- 
tution of his just rights. Elizabeth, your uncle gives you nothing 
but what is properly your own. Is it not so, sir?" " Yes, yes l" 
said he, quickly ; " take the deed — it is yours. And now, sir." 
tummg to Triedelben, " what guarantee do you give me of your 
silence ?" " None, sir ; this is not a contract, but an a^t of jua- 
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tiee. And even if I did promiBe silence, would that make jou 
feel easy? No, no ! the nrst punishment of guilt is to lose ill 
eonfidence in others." '* How, sir ! do you givo me no pioniiM 
in return for such a sum as this? am I to be your daper "l^o, 
mv Lord," said Triedelben, with a look of inexpressible dignitj. 
which made him cast down his eyes to the ground, "1 never 
duped any one. Take back your deed — tear it up — it is joo 
own." The Baron hesitated, but shame got the better of ayariee; 
he restored it to Elizabeth, and said, " I know I haye no right to 
it, but beware, sir, how you ever speak of this matter." " I thiols 
you threaten me," said Triedelben, with perfect oalmness. "^o* 
sir, I do not." "That is well; we will then close this business; 
you have doubtless with you the donation your nephew playfiilij 
made out of this farm ; you will produce it." The Baron took 
it from his portfolio, Triedelben read it and tore it up, 
" it should be your wish, my Lord, that we could as easily 
the remembrance of all you have done. And what purpose 
your cruelty and injustice served for a son long since conagn* 
to his grave ? If during his life you had any shadow of exctise* 
his death destroyed all your plans, and yet you persevered in your 
guilt, and what have you gained? Nothing out remorse /or* 
crime your own heart condemned. I know you ; you were not 
always what you are now. In your youth you were kind and 
generous, but pride was your ruin ; it embroiled you '^'^ 5?" 
ther who tenderly loved you, and whose last breath implo^d n» 
son not to disgrace you, saying, * he is my brother, and lie once 
loted me.' Oh, how could you in cold blood work outtheiuin 
of his bojy, the son of your generous brother ?" The Baron vbs 
visibly affected, though he tried to hide it, and said, "I t"^*^ 
him as my own son, and would have made him my heir." ''^^ 
because he bore your name, but for no other reason ; and when 
he wished to make himself happy by giving his hand to this m 
noble and excellent woman, you disinherited him. YonneTer 
pardoned your brother's marriage, though you could not really 
pretend to disapprove it. It was merely because he was ni<"^ 
successful than you, and your hatred was solely caused hj P^ 
lousy. But what wrong did your nephew ever do you?** "^ 
heaven's name, who are you," said the Baron, "who thuspi^ 
tend to read my soul?" " One who knows you and your conduct 
thoroughly, and has you in his power." The Baron clasped his 
hands m a sort of involuntary supplicating way. *• You need not 
fear," said Triedelben, " I had hoped to awaken better feelings> 
and worked shame and repentance in you." He then quitted the 
room with a look more of sorrow than anger, and we all felt o^ 
selves in a most awkward position. 

I stole a side glance at him, and saw he looked quite crushed. 

I felt as if I ought to speak, and stammered out something ahon} 

he badness of the roads ; but no sooner had I make the silly and 
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Augusta twitched my sleeve, and the Baron in an absent but 

gentle tone said the roads were very bad; she then thought it 

best to go on, and said, it was very disagreeable travelling in bad 

roods. Triedelben in the next room heard us, and afterwards 

told me how infinitely ridiculous we appeared, and that the senti* 

mental tone in which we made the vapid remarks rendered them 

even more stupid. " Pray, who is that gentleman who has just 

m the room ?" said the Baron. I hardly knew what to say, but 

after a moment's pause replied, "a most excellent man, a little 

warn, but kind and benevolent to every one." "Do not think 

quite so badly of me as he does," said he, in a voice of great 

emotion ; "it is my earnest desire to come to friendly terms." 

Jiiizabeth timidly approached him, and held out the deed to him, 

**y»ng, "As you i-esign our farm to us, take this; I am perfectly 

satisfied, and want no more." " No, no," said he, looking ner» 

Tously towards the door through which Triedelben had gone. "I 

JiU never speak of it to any one," said she. " But, my deaor, you 

taowthe Baron himself said it was your husband's right," said I. 

leather, it is impossible; it would be at the expense of my hap- 

pm^." ft jjig Lordship knows you had nothing to do with it," 

2^^ I- *; It is not that," said EUzabeth, '• but I tremble at 

tfle^ect this immense sum may produce on our happiness; I 

werefore again beg you, my Lord, to resume it; we have all we 

^qnirej^ and I only ask your affection towards my husband and 

Jjyaelf." The Baron looked at her as if to penetrate her inmost 

"*o«ght8, and then gently put the paper in his pocket " Thank 

y^n, said Elizabeth, "you have indeed relieved me from a weight 

^^®*y » *^^ y^^^» "^y father, I implore you to say nothing to 

jwr friend." I could not help thinking her act inconsiderate and 

^^f and urged some objections. The Baron sat down and 

cooked from one to the other. Elizabeth told me she had weighty 

J^ns for her conduct, and spoke in an earnest manner of the 

Jappiness of a life of industry and moderation ; " But," said I, 

you forget it is your husband's property, and how vdll he like 

fow taking it upon you to dispose of his rights?" " My father, 

"fahlen loves me, we have but one heart and mind. ^ vast a 

^^j and the manner in which it was obtained, would make me 

Wretched ; I could not look any one in the face." " My child, 

fou are right ; but we must not let Triedelben know." Augusta 

^braced her child with tears, and said, " God will bless you, 

^d make you amends, my Elizabeth." I felt quite proud of such 

^daughter, and full of contempt for riches compared with such 

^oleness of mind ; but, alas ! a sort of secret triumph over the 

■>aroii mingled with and poisoned these sentiments. I got up, 

.Uid paced up and down the room with long strides, and turning 

f him with an air of satisfaction, I said, "Keep your gold, my 

^id, we do not want it; the truly rich are those who can dis* 
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penae with wealth." Aflter looking at us for some moments with 
a kind of bewildered air, he again took the deed, and presenting 
it to Elizabeth, said, " I entreat yon to receive it from me as my 
firee and voluntary gift." She took it, but tore it in pieces with 
perfect composure, whilst I strode on even more proudly than 
oefore, and ready to exclaim, like Diogenes to the monarcii, 
" Stand on one side, that I may see my child." My readers do 
doubt may laugh at my folly, and I have sometimes myself 
thought we were wrong ; and yet I envy not those incapable of 
being carried away by their feelings, to perfonn a virtuous though 
imprudent action, and look upon money in some cases as mere 
dross ; it is quite true they may often and often regret their sacri- 
fices, but still I do pity those who could be incapable of makiog 
the sacrifice. 

In my youth, at the university, there was a professor who was 
looked down upon by most of the others because he often spoke 
contemptuously of learning, though he himself was a profound 
scholar. He died yoimg, and society as well as the college sus- 
tained a great loss by his death, which occurred from his seeing 
a poor child at the window of a house in flames, and its mother 
in a state of distraction gazing up at it. A professor, standing 
by, said. In another instant that house wiU fall ; he rushed in, 
seized the child, and placed him in his mother s arms, but, as be 
did so, a beam fell upon him, and so seriously injured bim, that 
he died in a few days afterwards. The doctor who attended him 
was the very professor who had made the observation. " Oh, my 
friend," said he, " I warned you how it would be." " Very true," 
replied he, ** and now, perhaps, if it were to be done over again, 
I should hesitate ; but still, the man who would not risk his life 
for another is not worthy to live." The tutors lectured the young 
men, and pointed out the folly of acting without due reflection ; 
but we, who had been filled with admiration at the noble act of 
heroism, were rather disappointed to hear that our favourite 
admitted if it was to be done again he might have hesitated. I 
am now old, I still admire his action, but I admire still more the 
noble frankness with which, on his death bed, he acknowledged 
that his virtuous enthusiasm was more the result of feeling than 
thought. He had been a professor of history, and his lectures 
were always most amusing and instructive ; but he was sometimes 
accused of being drawn away by his feelings, and not always 
impartial. A squib once appeared against him with this accu- 
sation, and one of the students maliciously placed it on his desk. 
" I am well aware of my failing," said he, smiling ; " but, believe 
me, no man is fit to lecture upon history, or worthy to study it, 
if he can coldly reason on all the stormy events that take place, 
and read without horror the actions of a Nero, or not kindle 
n «!Ji?i ** *^® .^°^^® character of an Antoninus. I ant a 
n. gentlemen, and history, which it is my province to lectiue 
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upon, is the story of my fellows and of yours. Let superior beings 
regard the events that take place in the world as if they were 
examining an ant-hill. We, as men> cannot look with indiffer- 
ence on that which bas affected our fellow men. Tbei-e are epochs 
of history in which virtue, faith, and even Providence itself, 
appear to have abandoned tlie world. He who can think of tbem 
without deep and solemn feeling, is but a mere philosopber." 
The remembrance of my old friend and his reasoning probably 
came into my mind during my walk of proud satisfaction, and I 
felt that if Elizabeth had acted differently she would have been 
merely a stoic. 

The paper was only just destroyed when Triedelben returned, 
looking just as usual. Elizabeth put ber feet on the fragments 
to prevent his seeing them. The Baron was still seated, strug- 
gling with his contending emotions ; Triedelben looked hard at 
liim, and he returned his gaze, but said, '' I wish we could be 
friends :" he made no answer, and the Baron went on, " you say 
you know I was not always what I am now. It is true. In my 
youth, all I held dear was taken from me, and my mind was 
soured when my hopes of happiness were crushed. My brother — 
are you aware that be" — Triedelben nodded, and he con tinned — 
'* he blasted all my hopes, and hatred the most deep and bitter 
took possession of me ; the heart and hand of her I adored was 
snatched from me. I see, sir, you also know this part of my 
history." *' Yes," said Triedelben, " but your brother was not to 
blame." " 1 know it now, but I did not then." " You did after- 
wards." " Yes, but too late, too late ; for I already hated him." 
"It is never too late to repent of hating, — and why did you 
pursue him with such rancour ?". " Because he treated me with 
contempt; though I confess I provoked him to it." Triedelben 
seemed trying to recollect something, and, after a moment's pause, 
said, " Your nephew never injured you." A dark cloud came over 
his face. "How could I help being offended at his marriage ? 
One circumstance alone was calculated to render it odious to me, 
for I heard that his wife was engaged to a young man she loved, 
but that she rejected him for Wahlen, who, she thought, was 
rich. Can you wonder, therefore, that I should desire to punish 
such falseness? But now," he said, standing up and approaching 
Elizabeth, whom he embraced, " I am convinced, my daughter, 
that you are noble and generous : and when you tore up that 
paper you gained the heart of an uncle who tenderly loves you." 

The door at this moment opened, and Wahlen entered. He 
stood transfixed with surprise and joy at seeing his uncle's affec- 
tionate manner to his wife ; but in a moment he went up to him, 
seized his hand and kissed it. The scene was infectious — ^Augus- 
ta and I fell on one another's necks, and afterwards Wahlen and 
Elizabeth. " To what do I owe this happy change ?" said Wah* 
len. " To me," said Triedelben, diily. 1 perceived the pain this 
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wmd speech inflicted, and said, " You were the ongin, no doabt, 
hut the Baron's good feelings accomplished the rest" " No," said 
Triedelhen, still more sternly, " you owe it to me, and the fear I 
have inspired/' I was petrified to hear a man usually so kind 
and genUe speak thus, and my countenance showed the annoj" 
aaoe I felt; hut he persevered, and seemed determined to dnn 
the Baron to extremity. *' I again repeat," said he, ** you owe it 
to me." "Well," said the Baron, "I acknowledge you did in- 
spire me with fear, hut now," said he, turning to his nqphew, 
**it is over. I confess to you, my son, that I robhed you of your 
inheritance, and I know you feel for me when I thus humbly 
acknowledge my guilt to you." His head dropped on Wahlen's 
•houlder, and he could not speak ; but in a few moments he 
turned to Triedelhen, and said, ** Now, sir, 1 fear you no Icmger. 
My children ! my children ! forgive me !" They led him to s 
•ofa, and sat by him, each holding his hand. We were all dis- 
gusted with Triedelben's harshness and grossness, and felt for the 
poor old man. " Any man may fall," said I, *^ but it is a blessed 
thing to rise again." " Once fallen," said Triedelhen, ** the stain 
remains." " It is better to fall than lord it over others, and con- 
demn them so harshly." ''You are right, you are right, my 
friend, and I heartilv thank you for your reproof; but yon did 
not check me, though, till the matter was settled." I felt I cet- 
tainly had been bolder since the reconciliation of my children, 
and I held down my head till a second warm pressure of my good 
friend's hand reassured me. " You no longer fear me, then,'* 
said he, again addressing the Baron in a joking sort of way even 
more repulsive than his severity. The Baron looked at him with 
disgust, and vouchsafed no reply. " Well, then, if you do not 
fear me, will you try to love me?" Saying this, he drew hack 
his sleeve, and showed the mark of a deep wound just above his 
wrist. " Recognize your old friend, Wablen, and assure yourself 
I love you as warmly as ever." The Baron threw himself into 
his arms. "Good heavens!" cried he, "is it possible? Do I 
again see you, Ludwig, after thirty years ? Oh, Ludwig ! why did 
you quit me? you who were my guardian angel. Had you re- 
mained you might have saved me." Tears dropped from Triedel- 
ben's eyes ; in vain he tried to hide them. At last he said, " I 
did not desert you till you were unworthy of me." " I swear " 
said he, " by the sacred ties of friendship, I did not fall tiU you 
quitted me. When the object of iny love was taken from me, I 
bore it ; but when I lost my friend, I lost all. Pride and despair 
overcame me. Oh, Ludwig! you never loved ; you could not enter 
into the fatal passion. Had you been by me I should not have 
forgot myself. I would never have deserted you on the hrink of 
the predpjce; I would have upheld you. In such a case a friend 
>8 all in all. Why, why did you desert me?" "Because I thought 
•>u unworthy. «* No, no, I was not at that moment ; but when 
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you were gone I despaired ; I was erosbed ; I no longer respected 
in3r6elf, and I became a prey to batred, reyenge, and every other 
deadly passion. If you bad loaded me with the most bitter re- 
proaches, you still might have saved me ; but your cold-blooded 
desertion drove me beside myself.*' Triedelben covered his face 
with his handSf and said, "You are right; I was proud, sinful, 
and fancied I loved virtue better than my friend ; I was what, 
alas 1 I am even now — an enthusiast who forgets the nature of 
man, seeking after perfection. Oh, Wahlen ! I am not yet cor- 
rected ; I am the same Ludwig, who always desired to govern and 
rule every body : and what misplaced sacrifices has it led me into ? 
Ah I my friend, during these thirty years my heart has still bled ; 
and how often did I long to return to you ! Can you forgive me, 
and love me, after all I have made you suffer? I thought I 
should not feel for you when I resolved to humble you. Your 
secret cost me enormous sums, for I determined to spare nothing 
to force you to make restitution ; but when I saw you trembling 
and coniounded before me, my heart was ready to burst. I longed 
to embrace you as in the days of our youth, but my harsh nature 
got the better of me ; he trembles before a man and a stranger, 
thought I, he who once would have *faced any thing but crime, 
I could not stand it, and was forced to retire ; nor should I have 
ever ^ain seen you, but for that sweet angel's conduct; and 
when 1 saw your heart softened I felt I still had a Mend, and 
was no longer alone in the world." "And I," said the Baron, 
"have found again the happy path of virtue, and the friend of my 
youth. But you do regret that you ahandoned me?" "Yes, 
indeed, and I shall do so all my life, and never, I trust, forget 
the lesson. I have always been looking out for perfection in 
others, when I had only to examine my own heart to see how 
full it was of defects.'* 

The friends appeared to forget they were not alone till Wahlen 
addressed them, after which they walked off arm in arm together. 
"It seems," said my son, "that we have made another interest- 
ing discovery. This Ludwig is, I doubt not, my uncle, the bro- 
ther of my mother, whom I told you of as a curious rich old 
bachelor. I thought he hated me because my father had married 
his sister, and he had asked her to be the wife of a Mend of his 
i own. It seems clear that man was my uncle. I remember now 
my father told me they had fought, and that he had wounded 
him ; he never liked him, and always thought him a mad enthu- 
siast, wanting to govern everybody, but my mother told me he 
Was really a kind and excellent man." Soon after the Mends 
returned, looking quite happy, and the Baron taking IViedelben 
by the hand, said, " Dear Mend, I need not tell you to love your 
nephew and niece." " No," said Triedelben, " that is indeed un- 
necessary. You know now, my dear youth, that I am your mo- 
ther's brother. I received the letter you wrote to me announcir 
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your marriage, and, as I knew the tenns you and jour ixncle wen 
upon, I was astonished you should think of uniting yourself to & 
poor country parson's daughter ; I determined, therefore, to make 
your acquaintance and hers, without discoyering myself to yoa, 
and I had the delight of finding what is so rare and beautiful s 
sight, a family content with what they had, virtuous and hapjnr. 
I was deeply interested in you, my good vicar, but the temptir 
tion to fall into my old domineering ways was too strong for me; 
and whilst I was trying to give a lesson to this young man, a Til- 
lain stepped in and robhed this tender and excellent mother of 
her son, whilst Elizabeth, without my aid, effected her husband's 
reformation." This part of tlie discourse puzzled Wahlen till we 
reminded him of Charles's arrest, when Triedelben could not 
resist a small portion of the lecture he had designed him. "You 
have now found out," added he, "my circumstances; it would be 
ridiculous any longer to conceal them, though I had half a mind, 
till your uncle begged me not, to give way to my old faults. I 
thank God I have again found the friend of my youth, and tbat 
together we may assist in promoting the happiness of those so 
justly dear to us. Dear Charles will at any rate see a great deal 
of the world, which will do him no harm, and he will enjoy his 
home doubly afterwards. I will at once go to Berlin, and hring 
you hack Mina, and then my old friend I am yours for life." The 
Baron soon after quitted the room, and he gave us as much of 
his early history as he thought it well for us to know. He had 
ardently desired that his sister should marry his friend, not being 
aware she was already secretly attached to Wahlen's father, he 
was furious on discovering it, and a duel took place in which he 
was wounded ; the lovers married, thd* Baron accused bis friend 
of deceiving him, and vowed against his brother the most bitter 
and savage vengeance. His imprecations filled Ludwig with ho^ 
ror, so that he determined to quit the country, and sailed for 
India, where he remained for some years and made an immense 
fortune; trusting on his return to find that time had softened 
down the animosity of his friend, but, on enquiry, he was told 
his sister and her husband were both dead, and that the Baron 
had never ceased to pursue them with implacable rancour ; that 
he had married, and the great object of his life was to heap 
up wealth for his only son, and ruin his nephew. His brother 
had always abstained from entering into collision with him, and 
he had been assisted by a rascally attorney in forging a will, in 
which his brother had been entirely cut out and all his fathers 

Eroperty settled upon him. His first punishment was the death of 
is son, but remorse and the terrors of conscience were even more 
dreadful to him ; he tried to appease these feelings by adopting 
his nephew, and was just about to invest him with his father's 
matrimony, when his letter, announcing his intended maniaffe, 
ide him perfectly furious. Ludwig, with great trouble and 
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expense, formd out the attorney, and forced a confession from 
him, waiting only his opportunity to confront the Baron, and 
force him to make restitution. The Baron's unexpected Tisit pro- 
iuced the result we have ssen. Elizabeth was exceedingly moTcd, 
and when his recital ended she said, " I wish you had shown a 
little more consideration to the friend of your youth." " No, no," 
said Triedelben, " it is our duty to alarm a hardened sinner, even 
though he may be a friend." " You would not have spoken so to 
a dying man," argued she, " and who could assure you that the 
man whose soul you were haiTowing in that way might be alive 
to-morrow?" "True, true; you are an exceUent girl; and there 
is but one truth I shall now ever tell without reserve, and that 
is, that I love you and respect you with all my heart" 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
mina's letters. 

A day or two after we returned home, and Ludwig went to Ber- 
^- Omr hearts were now thoroughly opened to all the luxury of 
^ope, despair having vanished like the dark clouds of a summer s 
^orn. Augusta and I, the evening of our return, had taken out 
^y atlas, and were contemplating a map of the world. She 
looked up cheerfully and said, " India is not so very, very dis- 
^t." I shook my head, and traced with my finger the fearful 
foute round Europe and Africa, stopping at Stadt. I said, " it 




through are more to be dreaded than the sea. I fear they may 
^ell say the same of us, for we introduced slavery, drunkenness, 
*nd every other vice amongst them. It is indeed sad to think 
that the worst enemy to man is his fellow man. Alas ! alas ! how 
J8 our short sojourn here, instead of being ameliorated and made 
^Wy» constantly disturbed and rendered wretched by our own 
^cies. Earthquakes, conflagrations, and contagious diseases 
are sometimes sent as a scourge by the Almighty ; but the most 
cruel of all disorders are those which are brought upon man by 
Dis fellows. Heaven's scourges are but rare, but man never 
ceases to spread around him desolation and death." " Oh, but," 
8aid my wife, " God has spared him, and He will still guard and 
pi'otect my boy." " No doubt, no doubt," said I, " and however 
^hospitable the clime. He can still raise him up friends, for 
there are God-fearing and kind people to be met with in every 
'^iiBie. The gracious God compensates to his people in every 
^al. All is under his rule and governance in India, in Afiica, 
as well as at home." " Do you really think so ?" said she ; *• d- 
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you tell me he mar meet land and loving hearts-there? Th^ I 
will console myself; I will dwell on the idea with courage ; I will 
again, with peace and confidence, commit him to my heayenly 
Father's care." She imagined, poor dear soul, that it was this con- 
versation which made her happy. I knew, ^ough I did not saj 
so, that her spirits and strength had acquired an impetus by the 
delight she experienced in the new aspect of our dau^^hter's anain. 
which cheered her up, and made her doubly hopeful for her 
son. *' He will come back," said she, " I feel sure of it ; he will 
be blessed, like Elizabeth, and we shall together render thanks 
to our God for all the mercies he has vouchsafed to us." We 
determined, therefore, to keep up oiur spirits, and with patience 
and hope to await events as they should develop themselves, with- 
out uselessly brooding over the past or fretting about the future. 
A few days after we received from Elizabeth a budget of Minas 
letters, but it was too late for us to arrest the evil we wished to 
avert I will give extracts of them, which will best explain the 
painful circumstances. 

" 1 am now, dear Elizabeth, ftilly settled in the great world, as 
'* you are pleased to call my present abode, and I am quite as 
'* much at my ease as if I had passed my whole life here. It is 
" exactly what I expected, neither more nor less. What is csUed 
•* the great world is but a mere illusion — awftd at a distance, in- 
" significant when one is used to it. Great! I can see nothing 
" great in it, but a mere mass of folly, disgust, and ennui, lio 
" doubt, to those who have always lived in seclusion, the gran- 
" deur and splendour of the world does at first dazzle and aston- 
" ish, but when once closely observed it loses all its charms. A 
** thousand petty details and flaws spoil aU, like the fine heroes 
•* in history, who are admired because so very little is known of 
" them. True greatness is only to be found in real unselfish 
" friendship and virtue. I amuse myself, and that is the chief 
" delight which this great world affords me. My poor dear 
" father used to say, you know nothing of the world. What a 
" bugbear this knowledge of the world really is. Some bonest 
" folks I know do go about in an easy kind of way all their 
" lives, never observing or reflecting, eating, drinking, and sleep- 
" ing, like mere machines. But I trust I make use of my eyes ; 
" and I am sure just the same things occur in this world of fashion 
" as in the quiet little world we were brought up in. Men and 
" women are essentially the same everywhere ; they have the same 
" passions and feelings, and the same motives to guide them ; so 
" the knowledge of the world, after all, is not so important as 
" the knowledge of ourselves. We can all comment on the faults 
" we see in others, and decide how they ought to have custed ; 
" but it is not so easy to act up to principle, even when the 
monitor within plainly points out the way. I am, ther^ne, 
much less afraid of being led astray by others, than of being 
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ddcelFed by mj own heart. When others entice us we ourselyes 
are more than half willing, and already con-upt. However, dear 
sister, I shall from time to time ffive you a candid and full 
report of myself, and you need not feel the least uneasy. Tour 
last affectionate letter touched me deeply, but I laughed at 
your fears, for the picture you drew of a man of the world is so 
very different to the reality, the only resemblance being the 
presumption and self esteem, which of itself would be quite a suf- 
ficient safeguard to me. You beg I will give you a particular 
ac<^unt of my reception : the Count was tdone, he received me 
with great politeness and kindness, though he stared at me a 
little unplesantly. ' Your recommendations are admirable,' said 
^e I* ' you look very voung, but it will make you all the fitter to 
be the companion of my children. I hear you are an admirable 
English scholar, and as I purpose some day going to that coun- 
try, I wish them to acquire the language, i am told you have 
lived in great retirement, and no doubt our mode of life will at 
first seem strange to you ; but you will soon get used to it, and 
learn the little usages of the" world, which in a few words are, 
to please and be pleased.' He expressed all this in a most bland, 
' agreeable manner, not noticing my timidity, or that I kept 
' my eyes fixed on the ground, without answeiing. He passed 
' some unmeaning compliments on my appearance, and then 
I brought in his children to me, two sweet little girls of six and 
I seven years of age. The Countess addressed me almost in the 
I ^me terms, and I was at once considered a member of the 
' ^oWe family, and I assure you I feel quite at my ease already. 
■I carefully observe the Countess' manners, and try to imitate 
them. I listen with pleasure to the Countess* lively conversa- 
tions, and try to pick up all I can to make use of when called 
upon to amuse their guests; and on the whole I do really think 
Icontrive to pass as an agreeable and well informed person. 
The Goimt is very rich, and has the handsomest house in Ber- 
Jj^ ; his wife is thought beautiful, and would really be so if she 
bad the sweet, gentle expression of my Elizabeth. I have 
thought her lovely when playing with her children, but in soci- 
ety she is cold and distant, which gives her the appearance of 
being haughty. He is thought excessively clever and entertain- 
^ > but he puts on at times an air of irony and contempt for 
^hat is sacred and serious, and even affects to be something of 
* sceptic, though I believe he really has more ri^ht feeling than 
^ chooses to acknowledge, for I am sure he is devotedly at- 
tached to his wife ; and though he professes a perfect indiffer- 
ence for her I have seen him half inclined to be jealous. How 
^^rent is his cold politeness from the happy ease and loving 
^oiifidence subsisting between you and Wablen, and how fortu- 
nate he is to have escaped the thraldom of the world for his own 
bappy little cottage where he may show his feelings without beiuf 
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'* ashamed of tbem. The Count prides himself in doing ererj 
" thing by system. One day he told me the whole art of socie^ 
•• was never to constrain any one, or suffer any interference. H!e 
" had onoe been in England, and has what is called an Anglo 
" mania. He speaks the language badly, but takes great pains; 
" and affects the English dress and mode of living, always r^ 
" oeiving every traveller of that nation. When first I made up 
" my mind to be a governess my great fear was that I should be 
" treated with hauteur and looked down upon, but hitherto it has 
'* been quite the contrary, the greatest politeness and consideFa- 
** tion ; and I could not set it down to any merit on my part, 
" because it commenced from the moment I entered the noose, 
" and must therefore be the spontaneous efiusion of their Tutuxd 
** kindness and good nature. I always have my seat in their 
" handsome equipage, and make one in their parties, being re- 
'* ceived as one of the family ; the odd thing is, it all seems quite 
" natural to me and suited to my taste, notwithstanding all our 
" philosophers, from Diogenes to Charles inclusive. Like the 
" other ladies, I have my little court of flatterers. Ton would 
'* say, my Elizabeth, that I not only have recovered my good 
'* looks, but am now rather distingue in my appearance. The 
" Count is always most attentive to me. iJo not be alarmed, 
** Madame is almost always present, and much amused at my 
" mode of taking his compliments. I amuse myself immensely 
** in watching the manners of those I am thrown amongst, and 
'* adapting myself to their ways; some are serious, some are witty; 
" I argue with some, and laugh with others ; but I never can 
" play sentiment, it is too sacred a subject, and my feelings would 
** not be understood. I only distract my thoughts, which wan- 
** der so often towards home even in the midst of their fdvolous 
" conversations, and long for the happy hours to return which we 
" passed together when our hearts and thoughts were so folly 
** known and understood by each other. But one inust make the 
'* best of one's situation, and certainly even here I meet with kind 
** and agreeable persons, full of information and instruction, 
" whose conversation is very agreeable to me, though there is no 
" real heart in it ; and if it were not for the excitement of play I 
" do not know what half the people would do. The little ^etcn I 
" send you will give you some idea of me ; they always introduce 
•* me as Mademoiselle Bonncrot, instead of my own German name ; 
'* but in the family I am called always Mademoiselle Mina." 

In another letter she said — " Oh ! my dear sister, how often 
** do I think of you, your dear husband and child; how sweet in 
" every respect is your mode of existence; wherever you turn your 
" eyes some beloved object meets you. The name of true friend- 1 
II ship and real attachment is here unknown. I have met buti 
one gentleman, an Englishman named Lisbome. who seems toi 
have any notion of what these feelings really mean. He is but : 
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lately come, and when I was first introduoed to him, in answer 
to the Count's deolaration that I was almost an English woman, 
he very politely addressed me in English, and then told me I 
really might pass for one. He continued to conyerse with me 
for some time, apparently with great pleasure, probably because 

it was agreeable to hear his own tongue, ^but, no, no, I will 

not hide it from yon, though I have tried to deoeiye myself, but 
^iU frankly own that Monsieur lisbome does seek my society 
' and find me agreeable, and as he often talks German with me, 
' it cannot be altogether for that. I often see him, too, gazing 
' at me, and following me about with his eyes, and seeking eyery 
' opportunity to engage my attention; and J confess I am weak 
' enough to feel niy yanity flattered, though it is only my yanity, 
nothmg more. He is exceedingly agreeable, and has trayelled 
much, without losing the peculmrity of his nation ; and it is 
easy to see he has always uyed in good company, and his ap- 
pearance is striking and noble. He is considered cleyer, well 
informed, and is much sought after. I suspect he attaches a 
little too much importance himself to the opinions of others, 
though he has evidently a just appreciation oi all that is noble 
' ^d refined ; but he has lost his freshness, for I haye often seen 
' him almost drawn on by enthusiasm and generous impulse, and 
' then suddenly checked by the fear of ridicule." 
In another letter she says — ** Count Herbourg is always draw- 
^S me into arguments upon the moral sentiments— yirtue, be- 
nevolence, and the happiness they confer. I unguardedly said 
yesterday, to Monsieur lisbome, that there was an exquisite 
pleasure in suffering for others ; they both laughed outright, 
^d the Count said, * Like all enthusiasts, you exaggerate. I 
^nt there are some passions and emotions of the mind which 
^y be exciting and amusing/ ' Amusing I' said I, * what an 
expression.' * Well, absorbing, if you like it better ; but to call 
^ch feelings happiness is so absurd, that I wonder how you, 
with your strong sense, can attempt to make such an assertion.' 
Oh ! my Elizabeth, how I thought at that moment of all you 
And I had undergone for each other, how we had embraced one 
(pother, our hearts all the while breaking, and yet what a sub- 
lime feeling of reciprocal loye and deyotion sustained and 
Sfuided us, and how sweet and delightful did we find eyen the 
hours of anguish which we had endured. The thought recalled 
^ our happy, childish days, and I became quite oyerpowered ; 
^y eyes filled with tears, out I hastily concealed them, feeling 
it would be sacrilege to explain their cause. The Count raJlied 
me on not being able to maintain my argument, and Lisbome 
made an effort to defend me by a set of cleyer, absurd sophisms, 
which made the Count laugh still more, and afforded me time 
to recoyer myself. * I assure you, gentlemen/ said I, * I mean 
vliat I say, and I ask you if you neyer felt at the same moment 
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" contending feelings of happiness and pain ? for instance, a desr 
" friend, whom one might comfort by sympathy, though totally 
'* unable to aid him in any other way, though capable of any 
" sacrifice if it would but ayail.' Usbome sighed, his counts 
** nance assumed the sad and serious aspect I had before remarked 
'* when struggling to hide what he felt; the Count's memmeBt 
" increased, and he once proceeded to some coarse ioking on the 
" subject, which I sharply and severely took up ; ne apologised 
'^ immediately, and turned the conyersation. Lisbome spoke of 
" the abuse of wealth, and the true use to be made of moneT, 
** with the happiness it might confer; and I seized the opportom^ 
*' of letting the Count know my mind on many subjects which had 
" very frequently disturbed me ; he listened most amiably. ^<< 
*' eyen professed to agree with me, though I am ouite sure he 
" reaJly paid no sort of attention to what I adyancea. ' Goon, 1 
entreat you,' said Lisbome, *you have almost conyertedfflfi 
' No,' said I, * for if you feel that what I say is right, and yet 
hesitate to do it, you are only trying to find out excusea, m 
those who do so are sure to find plenty of yery plausible oo^ 
Now or never is the only way to think of real penitence.' ^ 
" borne, like most Englishmen, is very rich, and was c^^ 
" the habit of casting handfuls of money from his windows, hot 
" since this conversation he has told me that he makw ^con- 
" science of his expenses; and indeed many kind acts he has done 
" have accidentally come to my knowledge. Do not aaj, wi®i 
" dear sister, that my coming here has been useless, wt vho 
" knows how many poor creatures may rejoice over this very or* 
cumstance? I reel as proud of it as if I had preached a ser- 
mon. At Eizebach I was only poor little Minette, here yon ^ 
I am a philosopher and reformer. Dont laugh at me, for 1 
maintain that I am a philosopher; surrounded by all that riches 
can bestow, and yet not having the slightest desire to be the 
*' follower of fashion, I could quit with pleasure these briW^ 
" apartments, sumptuous repasts, and elegant equipages, poht^ 
" and agreeable society, and return with joy to my dear father^ 
*' humble home, to work hard by the solitary lamp, and enj^T 
** his humble fare and frugal meals. You know I always niauj- 
" tained that one might be a philosopher without going barefooti 
" or drinking out of one's hand, or living in a cave. I like J 
" cheerful, pretty house, I enjoy the conveniences of lifei ^^y 
" detest dissipation and ostentation, which squanders millions 'or 
♦* the sake of being thought rich. I can fancy Charles grumblinK 
J* when he reads this; and you, too, my sweet one, will perhaps 
" call me worldly, and remind me of the precept of the ancients. 
" under whose teaching we were brought up ; but I always con- 
I' tended that we took our sages too literally ; for instance, I wj 
" ways keep up a most simple and plain style of dress, which I 
compare to Socrates going about barefoot Aindn I say. i^ 
not, l!.bza, the world has no charms for me." 
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In the next letter she says — *' I can't qtdte make out the Cotmt 
" de Herbourg. Instead of a master I had hoped to regard him 
" always as a friend ; for the kindness, and indeed I may say res- 
" pect, of his manners towards me quite justified the feefing ; and 
" the disagreeable levity which he at times showed I always attri- 
" buted to the defects of his education and the society he mingles 
" in. I could discover many essentially noble and correct princi- 
" pies ; and he always listened with indulgence to my moral stric • 
" tuies. I even thought, perhaps with too much self-conceit, that 
" I saw symptoms of reformation in him, but latterly his manner 
" is far from satisfactory ; he has assumed a tone of flattery and- 
" compliment exceedingly irksome to me- — ^not that for one mo- 
" ment do I conceive he means what his silly speeches imply — 
" but he is ennuye, and requires some fresh excitement, and 
" tliinks it agreeable to amuse himself with a young girl, always 
" more or less in his company. At times he has addressed me 
" with a sort of tenderness most offensive to me, and I hardly 
" knew how to act. At first I pretended not to notice it ; after- 
" wards I assumed a cold, dignified, and serious air, which you 
" could not have thought your Mina capable of I then said, 
" ^? 7®^ suppose, sir, that I can feel flattered by such speeches, 
" which are, in fact, the deepest mortification to me ?' He laugh- 
" ed, and said, * At any rate you can't prevent my thinking you a 
" most lovely and attractive woman.' * Your conversation, sir, 
" most painftdly recalls my dependant position.* * On my word,* 
" said he, * you wrong me ; you never shall be dependant in my 
"house; and I think I have always treated you with the consi- 
" deration and respect with which you inspire me. How then 
" can you be ofifended with me ? I swear I meant not to annoy 
" you.' I took him at his word, and changed the conversation ; 
II hut he is always attempting to renew it, and I can only pretend 
" to regard his disagreeable compliments as pleasantnes. The 
' Countess cannot help perceiving his folly, and encourages me 
ill the manner in which I take it. She pretends to laugb, too, 
and occasionally joins me in attacking him, and keeping up a 
kind of lively repartee, which makes him prositively cross. Some- 
times he joins in the laugh, though in a constrained manner ; 
and I hope I have adopted the wisest course with him. I wish 
I had as little trouble in putting off Lisbome's attentions, for 
he is really attached to me ; and though it is quite impossible 
that I can ever return his affection, yet he interests me because 
he has all the noble qualities of truth and sincerity, and never 
intrudes his feelings upon me ; but his gentle and kind manner, 
his eyes always fixed upon me, and the tender tone of his voice, 
all unmistakably show his love ; he seeks to gain my confidence, 
is most respectful, and always shows the most refined delicacy 
and sensibility. In fact, did I not feel his happiness was com- 
promised, such homage would be most charming and delightfu 
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tome; but I am not such a vile coquette as to trifle with lum 

• On our first acquaintance he treated me with the marked gal 

• lantrj which the young men of fashion assume, paying me com- 

• pliments on my figure, appearance, &c. &c., and thongli it was 
^ aU said with great delicacy, jret nothing can be so really dia- 

• greeable to a woman of sensibility as to hear her looks m 
I m^ted upon, or to be told she is pretty; it embairasses te, 
' and she does not know what to answer : if she seems to agiee, 

• ^e IS conceited ; if she tries to deny it, it is false mode^; but 
' the countenance and the expression of it is of more yduethiii 
' any speeches. I treated all his compliments as I had done 
I those of the Count, when he suddenly left them off, and be- 

hares with the most prepossessing frankness, even to occaaon- 
ally reproving me. If I say or do what he does not like, h» 
countenance is serious, and instead of trying to attract obsavi 

^^^ ^v"^ °^®' ^® ^®^® ^ screen me from it. I must own, 

dear Eliza, that though I never can return his affection, I ^o 

feel flattered and pleased at being the object of attraction to 

such a man as he is. His attachment I see daily increases. 

and I am deeply grateful to him, but I cannot be so base as to 

give hnn any hope. I can laugh at the Count, because I hare 

only a contempt for his conduct ; but Lisborae is not to 1« tn- 

lled ^th ; and 1 am most guarded and watehful in mjeooia'^ 

towards him, that I may feel I deserve the good opinion o^soch 

%?^* 1 ^^ • ^^a^k» how can women abuse the oootoce 

ot their lovers and husbands, and seek to rule over them, ^f^ 

they do possess such an inestimable treasure as the heart (rf a 

oonhdmg and good man? how can they slacken in their desire 

to please bun, or grow careless of his wishes and feelings? It 

seems to me the origin of love is so strange, ite duration so 

uncertain, that every woman should make it the object of her 

lite to acquire those virtues and agreeable qualities which not 

only justify the choice of her husband, but are capable of i^ 

wining his affection and promoting his happiness and honour. 

»be who seeks unduly to govern her husband, humiliates him 

and abases herself. Pardon my running on in this way. !« 

thinking of you I have before me a model of that which every 

one Rhniltn O-ivn a*- A. r <-L 1 -r . < L/J 



S&Lrt.^^ "^^r %™' «n«getio, and hot* indulgwrt K^ 
I^ «^the? ?T '^ u "*' I ««d to court and del^ht m." 

because I com^~^°'P* ^"^ Socrates and our old phfloee^hes, 
footed YoT^ ^i simplicity of drew to thei? goingV 

y°a wy I only speak with reqiect of Liabow 
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" because I am attracts by him, beoauee he is in Ioyo with me« 
" and because he is rich and handsome, and that all tbis makes 
"70U veij uneasy. Now, my dear sLster, pray be easy, and 
" cease your fears ; your tender solicitude compels me to open the 
" secret of my heart to you, the only one I ever concealed from 
" you. Eliza, I do love, but it is not this English gentleman. 
" Whilst you were tiying to combat what you thought my doubts 
" as to the immortality of the soul, I was struggling against an 
" unhappy attachment which I neither could nor would reveal to 
" you. On that new year's eve, when I fainted in Charles's annst 
" It was because all hope had deserted me, and that the feeling* 
" I entertained were now criminal, as the object of my affections 
" was to be my sister s husband. I was able, dearest sister, to 
" hide from you the cause of my sufferings, but you know how 
" nearly I sunk under it. After this, Eliza, I beheld at my feet 
" the man for whom I suffered so much, and for one instant I 
" ^'^^^d I might be happy, and that he desired to pledge his 
II faith to me ; but I triumphed oyer the momentary weakness, 
", . could not be so base as to owe to pity that which should 
I ^ring from affection and spontaneous esteem. I felt, too, that 
4, y^ betrayed my secret, and I tore myself awav, preferring 
^^ a life of wretchedness and solitariness to taking advantage of a 
compaggioQ^ which would always cover me with shame and con- 
iiision. I still love him, Elizabeth ; I am still forlorn and 
unhappy, and never, never will my sentiments towards him 
^ change : and now, after this avowal, you will not again charge 
^ me with a secret preference for Lisbome, What you think the 
i, l?/^* ^^ levity and folly in my letters, is but the effect of the 
^^ life I lead. It is impossible here to carry out the philosophic 
" f^^^ ^^ Charles, to look upon this life as a state of mar- 
tyrdom and privation; nor can I, my sweet one, as you do, 
,, '^g&rd it as the eve of a grand festival, m which one has nothing 
^^ to do but prepare for the morrow. Without dwelling on the 
^^ P<^t, I must enjoy time as it passes. Time was when I was 
^ perfectly happy m my youth, my joyous spirits, my innocent 
^ sports, and the tender affection of my parents and brothers and 
u ^^^^ f then your friendship was the great happiness and charm 
^ of jQj existence ; and I do believe it is the will of Providence ^ 
^^ we should thus enjoy life as it goes. God surrounds us with * 
^^ ^ much to make us happy — ^nature is so lovely, so rich, so 
^^ ^and — ^we have the innate desire to enjoy and relish all these 
^ things — our minds are capable of entering into friendships, and 
„ ^^ficeptible of constant improvement, tbat it must be our own 
,, f<B.ults if we are cold and dissatisfied. I have long experinced a 
pla«id content, and been enabled to derive my satisfaction 
^^ ^om the contemplation of my Heavenly Father's goodness, and 
^^ 1 have fought successfully against permitting my mind to dwell 
' ^pou disappointment or feeding itself upon a hopeless attach 
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'' ment, though I know well it never can cease to exist. I shodd 
'* account myself most ungrateful if I gave way to inertness and 
" despondency, instead of thankfully receiving the comforts and 
" blessings by which I am surroimded." 

In her next letter she said — " We are about to pass six weeks 
" at a country seat of the Count's, in Silesia. I am told it is a 
'* little pai*adise ; and the Count pretends he has arranged die 
" expedition solely for my gratification. * You need no longer 
** sigh,' said he, * for the song of the nightingale, for the woods 
*' are full of them, and I hope for once to receive thanks from 
" vour cold, ungrateful heart, which finds pleasure in nothing 
" out nightingales.' The Countess laughed, and said the excnr 
** sion was indeed solely for my pleasure, as climbing mountains 
^ had no attractions for her, as you merely cut your feet to pieces 
" with the flints, and as for the woods they were so dark and disr 
" mal you could not see a yard before you, were stifled for want 
" of air, and in constant terror of robbers. The Count defended 
** the country with vivacity, especially his own place, which he 
" described as a lovely spot in a sweet valley, surrounded by 
" mountains. * You will have no need either to climb rocks or 
'* penetrate woods, if you do not like it,' said he. ' Mademoiselle 
" Mina, the children and I can take our excursions together.' I 
" took no notice of this speech, but simply expressed xnj tbadb? 
" for their kindness in considering my tastes, and I do look for^ 
" ward with much pleasure to the excursion, for my heart re- 
" boimds with delight at the thoughts of again enjoyingtheheao- 
" ties of nature. Nothing can be kinder than they are ; all my 
" favorite books are to be taken, and the little femme de chambre 
" who waits on me and the children. I told the Countess I felt 
" sure the change would be beneficial to the children, and she is 
" now quite pleased to go, whilst the dear little pets jump about 
" for joy at the anticipation. Lisbome alone is melancholy and 
'* depressed ; he cannot bear our going ; and since the plan was 
" settled he has been absent, reserved, and even disagreeable; 
" and he who has always expressed such intense admiration for 
" the pleasures of the country, now speaks with contempt and 
" ridicule of them. * You who pretend to be such an admirer of 
'* the ancients,' said he, * when do you ever find any of them 
" choosing to bury themselves there ? they all dwelt amongst 
" men, and even your divine Socrates says, there is nothing to 
" be learned from trees and fields.' ' What in the world can the 
" ancients have to do with the matter ?' said I. I thought it was 
" a quiet satire upon my professed admiration of the old philoeo- 
** phers, but his manner soon convinced me he really did dislike 
" our going, and that it had completely disturbed his temper. I 
*• have now to go and put up my things, but will continue mv 

fitter at the first place we stop at, and I am sure you wifl 
Mce to think of your Mina again enjoying the delight of fresh 
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In her next she says — " Before I describe my journey I must 
" tell YOU that, while completing my arrangements in my own 
" boudoir, lisbome was announced to me. He entered with an 
" air of great depression, which I pretended not to observe, and 
" said, laughing, * Oh, I did not think you would be so envious 

" of my happiness, but you must abridge your adieux, for' 

" ' I am not envious,' said he sadly ; ' no one can desire your hap- 
'* piness more ardently than I do, but' — he stopped, and looked 
" nervously round him, and then said, ' I wish, Mina, to give 
" you one word of warning, of advice : it is a subject of great 
" delicacy, but, there are dangers to be apprehended in the 
" country — nightingales are charming — but'——* What can you 
" possibly mean, sir?' He was silent for a few moments, and 
" then said, in a low voice, *It is right for you to know it, and 
" yet bow can I tell you ?' * Sir, I do not see why any thing you 
" can say should offend : if you have doubts on the subject you 
" should not have commenced it' Was I not right, Elizabeth, 
" to say this? * Then I will hesitate no looger,' said he, in almost 
" a whisper, and looking down on the ground ; ' Count Herbourg 
" loves you, — you treat his feelings with ridicule, but it only 
'' increases them, and makes them more dangerous.' His voice 
*' grew every moment more animated, loud, and vehement, at 
" last he stopped short, and was again much embarrassed. ' Sir,' 
" said I, with affected ease, ' pray do not be uneasy ; rely upon 
" it there is not the slightest occasion ; but I must request you 
" to abstain mentioning such subjects to me.' He went on, how- 
'' ever, though evidently more and more distressed : * this voyage 
you know is undertaken with the sole object of giving you plea- 
sure, and he hopes by constant attention, and beiug always 
" with you, to effect his object.' He paused, and I Imew not 
" what to say. He repeated, * I am quite convinced it is a plan 
" on his part to effect your destruction.' His look, manner, and 
" suhject were altogether so utterly distressing to me, that I felt 
" hambled and degraded before him, and said, * Permit me, sir, 
" to a.sk what grounds you have for this extraordinary disclosure ?' 
" I looked hard at him, and his confusion increased ; he stam- 
" mered out something which was no answer to my question. I 
'* suspected somethiug wrong, and showed him I did so. ' Chance,' 
said he, * and some few words the Count let drop awakened my 
suspicions.' ' Suspicion, sir ! was it mere suspicion that could 
justify such a liberty ?' * Oh, charming Mina !' said he, * will 
you compel me to open my mind, and tell you the secret of my 
" heart, which circumstances made me wish for a time to hide 
'* from you till I felt myself more worthy of your confidence, and 
" of a reciprocal feeling from you ? 1 can no longer conceal my 
" pure, my earnest love ; it was that which enlightened me, as to 
*' the sentiments I perceived in the Count. I know well your 
principles of rectitude and honour, but it was in8upi>ortable anc* 
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<« odious to me to think for <me moment of yonr being placed in 
** a poeition to shock your deUcacy, that is the reason why I kit 
** no means untried to prevail upon you to give up this exeursioQ, 
'* and when I peroeiyed that all I said was in yain, the pain of 
*< being separated from you, and my intense anxiety about joa, 
" have forced me to speak as I have done. Answer me not, I 
« beg of you, — ^I coula not endure a refusal, — and yet, as yet, I 
«< dare not press you to give me your hand/ ' Sir/ said I, wii& 
" decision, and even with harshness, * the Count Herbourg^s em- 
'* duct has always appeared to me that of innocent pleaeanti;, 
" and consequently 1 nave behaved to him with respect and eon- 
*' fidence. If you are not deceived I should look upon him as the 
" most despicable of men. As to the rest, sir, any feeling of pze- 
" ference 1 may have the misfortune to have inspired you with, 
" can only be excessively painful to me, for I have no heart to 
" give/ * What !' said he, in a voice of surprise and sorrow, 'yon 
" are already engaged?* He was silent for a moment or two, and 

'* then added, ' may I presume to ask if ' ask nothing, sir. 

** You know my secret, and I esteem you too much to think yoa 
** will betray it/ He bowed profoundly, respectfully kissed my 
'' hand, and said, ' What a price have I paid for my aozzoos 
" care/ He remained some moments greatly agitated, and then 
'* resuming almost his usual tone, he said, * I trust yoo jnasn ta 
'* join the general party again this evening, that you may receive 
" the farewell of a — sincere Mend.' When he quitted the room 1 
*' felt greatly displeased with him, and most exceedingly annoyed. 
** His proposal, no doubt, was made with great delicacy, but 
" what an extraordinary moment to choose for it. My own avowal 
^ was quite unpremeditated, and escaped me from a pure deare 
** to crush his hopes at once. I knew not what he might think of 
'* me, but his manner in quitting me, and the kind smile with 
'* which he afterwards bid me adieu, pleased me, and I did not 
'* feel the slightest alarm regarding the Count, only determininsf 
" to be more prudent and circumspect than ever, and never to 
'' join in any excursions in which the Countess was not of the 
** party. The next morning we departed, and Lisbome's hinti 
'* opened mv eyes to many things 1 had not observed before. I 
** cannot tell you, my Elizabeth, the contempt I feel for this man, 
** who can act so unworthily to the guardian of his children, and 
** a young person under his protection. I according treated him 
" with a coolness bordering on scorn ; and all pleasure in this 
sweet spot is taken from me, the poison of the asp lurks in every 
path, and yet it is even more lovely than I expected. I never 
stir but with my little pupils^ and I have lately seen mnefa more 
•* of the Countess, who wins more on my regard the more I know 
" her. Under her cold frivolous manner there is real kindness of 
heart and excellence, with true affection for those whom she 
^akes an interest in. Her reaUy fine mind is obseoxed and lost 
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" in the whirl 6f faiihicm. I feel sure she ndrer realhr understood 
" me till now ; and how could she, when before her 1 was always 
" engaged in a kind of war of words with gentlemen, bantering 
" with her husband, or defending myself against his gallantries ? 
" You will wonder, perhaps, how this better understanding wa^ 
** brought about Chance effected it. The children and I were 
*' one day strolling in a coppice near the house, one searching for 
*' flowers, the other hunting butterflies, and I seated with my 
" book under a tree, when the Count came up and began some 
" of his usual folly, to which I leplied in such a manner as to 
** make him feel very foolish. In a moment after the Countess 
"joined us, and I plainly saw by her manner, her blushes, -and, 
above all, her extreme kindness, that she had witnessed what 
occurred. Her former cold politeness is now changed into per- 
" feet cordiality, and she always seeks my company. I used to 
" &ncy she cared nothing for her husband's lenity of conduct^ but 
" I now plainly see that, though proud, she is full of feeling. We 
" neither of us ever alluded to the subject ; but I do believe that 
" before she used to think I did not tiy to discourage the Count. 
" I haTO left nothing undone to remove the impression, and I 
" grieve over the annoyance I must have occasioned her, and 
^ most earnestly desire by every means in my power to render 
" happy this sweet woman. I study her tastes and disposition, 
<' and, now the veil of dissipation and pride is removed, I find a 
" warm and kind heart, really attached to her husband, to whom 
" she has taken great pains to reconcile me, and is always saying 
" something in his praise. She has more than once told me he 
" has no fault but a little levity of character ; but I cannot help 
" thinlidng it must be something more than mere levity to make 
" a man forget himself as he does. He at first begun to joke us 
" upon our sudden Mendship, calling us the inseparables ; he 
" soon wanted us to go back to Berlin, and when the Countess 
" objected started by oimself, so we are now alone, and our hearts 
" are daily more drawn towards each other. She delights in the 
" ooTintry, and with her sweet children and her Mend — for I rejoice 
" in the name — we are so perfectly happy that we all dread the 
" thoughts of leaving it." 

The next letter was from Berlin. "We have," said she, "been 
" back a week ; the Countess takes the greatest interest in the 
" education of her children, and constantly makes little excursions 
" with us. I have seen lisbome again with pleasure, and he 
" met me as an old friend. I am perfectly happy and comfort' 
" able, and delighted to think my letters amuse you. My jour- 
" ney was indeed delight^. I know no greater pleasure than 
that of travelling, except such a peaceful and happy home as 
yours is. Lisbome has lent me several books of travels, and he 
has himself been nearly all over Europe. He describes every 
" thing so well, that he makes it doubly interesting. Poor Lis« 
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borne! youdonot half appreciate him; he is indeed truly kind. 
One morning very early I was sitting in my study in my neg- 
lige, when I heard a low tap at my door, and before I hi^ 
time to say come in, he entered, in travelling costume. I 
pointed to a chair, and threw a shawl over me. J was a little 
annoyed at his thus thrusting himself into my private apart- 
ment, especially as at that hour I was alone. He seemed to 
guess my thoughts, and frankly said, ' I expected to find you 
disengaged, but I am just going off to see a very charming and 
dear relative, Lady Gover. Before my departure I wished to 
speak to you on a subject which weighs upon my mind : you 
told me you had an attachment, Mina !' I tried to interrupt 
him, but he continued in the same tone, ' I am aware I have 
no right to your confidence, but permit me at least to ask you 
why this attachment is not happy? You know my feelings 
towards you, and I am well convinced they are unchangeable, 
but I do not hope to find my attachment returned ; but you will 
at least permit me to be your fnend, your brother.' He took 
my hand, and respectfully kissed it. ' When you said you had 
no heart to give, it was with an expression of sadness which 
proved you were not happy. Why is it so? I am rich far 
beyond my wishes ; to maie you happy would be the sweetest 
pleasure I could know. I have powerful friends in England 
and at Hanover ; as you are a native of that country, of which 
my king is the sovereign, I may be able to remove the obstacle. 
I entreat you to tell me the cause of your unhappiness. Why 
in this house you occupy a subordinate position unworthy of 
you. Let me make you happy; confer this boon upon me.* 
My eyes filled with tears, and dowed in torrents. At that mo- 
ment, could he have accomplished it, happiness would have 
been mine ; but, alas ! it was all in vain. * Generous, excel- 
lent man,' said I, * it is beyond any one's power to help me.' 
He pressed me much to reveal the secret cause of my grief 
Oh, my Elizabeth ! I could not tell him I love without any 
return. At last he seemed to understand that it was a secret I 
did not wish to disclose. He gazed at me in silence, and at 
last said, * Have you told me true ? do you really love another?* 
* Yes, yes,' said I, * it is too true.' He looked down, sighed 
deeply, and turned the conversation, not again referring to his 
generous offers; but he spoke much of his cousin, and her 
warm, enthusiastic character, though she was a littJe too apt 
to be led away by feeling; he had persuaded her to come to 
Berlin for some time, as she was in low spirits. * She will not, 
I fear, enter into society,' said he, * but I do flatter myself I 
may count upon the sympathy of one kind fiiend at least.' J 
am all curiosity to see this interesting woman. She is travelling 
in the hope of overcoming some unhappy attachment. Ah ! 
Uzabeth, how I wish I could travel. On leaving me I bade 
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' him adieti with deep emotion. May God protect and rewaxd 
' him ! He is really as much to be pitied and as unhappy as I 
' am. But, oh ! what noble strength of mind and generosity." ' 

In the next letter she says — '' So, our beloved Charles has 

' Quitted us. I have just received a letter from Annette, widi the 

mil detaUs, and also my poor mother's sad letter from Stadt 

Oh ! Elizabeth, and is he really gone ? the hope, the joy of the 

house. I hate to see any one depart ; I always feel as if I were 

' a poor swallow in a cage, moaning over the loss of his friends, 

' and listening to their cheerful notes of preparation, and unable, 

' alas! to fly with them. I follow poor dear Charles in imagina- 

' tion. My heart bleeds to think of the sorrow of home ; and I 

' am much deceived if he is not greatiy distressed, and does not 

' take with him the image of his Juliet." 

Not loDg after this another letter arrived, in which she said, — 
Bear Elizabeth, it is impossible I can continue here; one cannot 
remain with those who do not love one, and more especially 
when they once seemed to do so. The Countess, indeed, tells 
me that she feels the same for me that she used to do, but her 
manner is so distrustful, so distant, and solemn, that her 
' posttive hatred would leave me more at ease that her stiff for- 
' inalitj, and scrutinizing smiles, as if she watched every word I 
' utter. Every embrace she honours me with seems to cast a 
^ greater distance between us, in fact, we invariably avoid 
ea«h other as if ashamed of our mutual falseness, and any 
' effort at reconciliation only makes the breach still the wider, 
' because the emotion it occasions seems on the one band a 
^utuous forbearance, and on the other an avowal of wrong. 
How sad it is to think of the narrowness of poor human nature ! 
I surely believe that, except in the limited circle of ones own 
iiearegt relations, where love grows naturally with our growth, 
and proceeds, as it were, from the mature intercourse and com- 
munity of cares and interests that it is almost unknown. Friend- 
Bhips formed in later life are like plants sown too late, the 
autumnal winds, or the slightest storms, cause them to perish 
before they are fully blown. I ^uite believe that in the world it 
is really necessary to guard agamst being familiar; that frigid 
precept which used to shock us so in our happy home, that we 
ought to trust our friend as if he might one day become our 
enemy, was surely invented for the fashionable world, as well as 
those artificial forms of poUteness which make friendship nothing 
but a mere name. Two shrubs planted side by side interlace 
their roots, grow together, receive the same nourishment, and 
appear as if they were but one, and if one should die the other 
perishes with it. Two laiige forest trees only close after the 
lapse of years, and when mUy grown injure and destroy one 
bother without forming any union ; their branches may inter- 
lace but never their sap, and they must be separated to prosper 
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** Sooh, Ob, my sistor, are the true emblems of our childish ^ 
" tions, and tboae of more advanced life. The hearts of the 
«* GouDtesB and myself seem only to have been attracted together 
** to separate with a strange lerulsion. Perhaps it may be more 
** mj fault than hers. I mshed with such joy to meet her IN 
" aaTanoes, and foiigot the vast difference of our station and eir 
** oumstanoes. I araently desired to render this poor wife, vlio 
*' adores her husband, happy. I knew she only (Concealed k 
» tandemees from regard to etiquette. I thought that by exertuis 
" bar interest in the management of her children, I should gi^e 
" her a true zest for the purest and holiest pleasure, and that >b^ 
** would enjoy the society of clever and distinguished guests, m 
** watch over the progress of her children. At first my plan ^ 
<* most successful, and even the Count seemed pleased to m^ 
'* with so superior a set of people at his wife's parties; bis ottaral 
•* good feelings even seemed to be drawn out, his paternal instincts 
*' were awakened, and his affection to the mother of bis sweet 
'* children kindled thereby ; in short, he seemed to assume a new 
*' character. One day when he had entered more than usual into 
*' some of our family projects I could not resist embracing mj 
** friend, and saying, * Oh, how delightful this is ! and bow r^ 
** joiced I am to see such a happy puiy.' She coldly disaogage^ 
** herself, coloured, and said, with bitterness, *thanKjou; i|»^| 
" was not aware it was an extraordinary circumstance/ I ^^^^ 
" her, she continued, * do you imagine, tiien, that it is to 70^^^" 
** trivance I owe the happiness of the Count making one of our utu^ 
" party; if such were indeed the case there would be more P*^^"? 
" pleasure in the matter. I feel sure of your sympathy *^^ "^ ' 
** ness, Mina, but in this case it is quite imcaJled ror.' From thw 
" day for a fortnight we were excessively cold, and every attempj 
" at reconciliation only widened the breach. When her busbtfid 
'* first paid me attention she seemed not the least jealous, but 
" now she is ever on the watch and observes every mark of w^^^ 
*' sideration that he pays me. Sometimes I try to think wu» 
** ground she has for her conduct. I am sure she hates m^' ^°" 
•* Slinks I am vain of the power I possessed over (her husband^ 
" whereas, if she did but Know my heart she would see I ^ 
" really much more humbled than flattered by his former conduct 
" I have deeply searched into it myself,' and though I may perb*P 
" have felt some secret vanity in re-uniting them, I tm V^^^ 
-** sure that her happiness was the chief object, and ^l,f^ 
'* earnest desire. I loved her sincerely, and still do so, ana if^'^* 
" could but look into my inmost soul she would soon see vi^^. 
was no mean wish to triumph, but a pure desire for her bapP| 
ness ; but throughly to understand one another one ought reaiJ; 
to love as you and I do, my sister, then we can pardon not om 
" each other, but those wrongs which we brinff upon onrseK?' 
" which are the most diflicult of aU to get over. In chilcihooa ' 
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" have played together, had our little quanels, made them up, played 
" agam, and know how to show indulgence to one another. Yes, 
" I must quit her; I feel I must — ^for even now she all hut deteets 
" me, and that I could not endure. When I am gone she will 
" perhaps think with regret of her she now repulses. But I must 
" say adieu, and I will write again to-morrow. lisbome is just 
" returned and has brought with him his relation ; a young 
" woman of twenty-six. She is here incognito, and lodges in a 
*' hack street. She came to see me one day when the family were 
•« all at court, and, to tell you the truth, I was not Tery much 
*' pleased with her. Lisbome had talked much of the vivacity of 
'' her manners, and her extreme sensibility ; but I could not help 
*' {eelmg there was a something repulsive about her. She spoke 
" with enthusiasm of the pleasure of trayeUing, and told me she 
" intended going to Italy, Switzerland, and passing the winter at 
'' Naples. Lisbome immediately gave the most charming des- 
" diptions of these countries, and, for the first time in my life, I 
" really did wish then I was rich. When I returned her yisit 
"Lady Gover showed me some lovely sketches of Switzerland 
" and Italy, and I could not help wishing that she would propose 
" to me to travel with her; once or twice she seemed on me very 
" point of it, and I certainly should accept it. I like her much 
" better every time I see her; she is most &ind, and shows a sort 
" of trust in me, which I can only account for by the good impres- 
" u.on which Lisbome's Mendship must have given of me. Though 
" he is always talking of her extreme sensibility and enthusiasm, 
" she has at times a sort of gaiety which surprises me, but I am 
" told that the English always are in extremes, or I should be 
" almost inclined to think at times that she goes beyond boimds. 
" When Lisbome is present it is quite different, for she is not only 
" serious, but even melancholy. I can hardly make out whether 
" it is from a kind of respect towards him, or a natural delicacy 
" which tells her that her own dignity would be compromised if 
'* she gave way before him. When we are alone her mirth is so 
" noisy that I never can comprehend how she can really be un- 
" happy or suffering in any way. The Countess* displeasure 
" against me is more and more manifest ; even Lisbome has per- 
** ceived it, and spoke of it yesterday in a manner to show me 
*^ that I was actually detested by her. I tried to make some 
** explanation and excuse, but he said, ' Oh, if you attempt to take 
" that woman and her caprices under your protection I have 
" done. She at least is not so generous towards you, and I reallv 
'' cannot help thinking there is a little affectation, only that 1 
" know you are ignorant of all the wrong that she has done you.' 
" I did not choose to ask him for an explanation, but, from what 
" he had said, I could not doubt but that he would advise me to 
•' give up my painful position ; indeed, I know he does most 
" ardently desire that I should do so, though his delicacy prevents 
*• him from actually saying so. I must own, my dear sister, that 
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" his saaloitt and constant kindness towards me are Teqr toacbing; 
'* and if he continues to manifest such generous and disinterested 
*' conduct I almost feel as if 1 could msh that other painful im- 
** pressions and feelings could he effiiced. Oh, my sister, there are 
*' some comers of the heart into which no one, not even a friend 
like you, can penetrate; moments in which I dare not eves 
fathom my own thoughts, when I long for nothing so much is 
to flee away and he at rest, escaping from this world and aU its 
** cares, and to have done with every earthly conflict. I feel 
" almost worn out with anxiety as to what I ought to do, or which 
** way to turn. Sometimes I feel as if I should hestow my hand 
*' on the man who has professed himself so devoted to me, and 
" has shown me such constant kindness, hut whose affectioD, as 
" yet, I do not return ; and why should I not? Willingly would 
" I do so if I could ; hut alas, former impressions are still too 
*' strong. When I feel that even his deep attachment cannot win 
*' me over I know not how to act ; that he is most excellent 1 am 
" convinced. But one thing is certain, here I cannot stay." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

BEAL SOBBOW. 

My wife and I had fully determined never again to firet oonelves 
ahout possihle calamities, hut, whenever things looked dark, to 
think of the bright sunshine of the morrow : however rocky the 
road, there was sure to be a pleasant valley on the other side ; 
and however sad the trials of this life, to bear constantlyin our 
minds that rest which remaineth for the people of God. We bad 
been talking much on this subject, and my wife was speaking 
with much teeling of that divine love which is oin* best support 
and consolation, and recalling the comfort it had given her when 
she had been so afflicted about our dear Charles. From this sub- 
ject we had gone on to tbe change in Elizabeth's prospects, and 
she said, " We never again shall fear to be distressed by poverty, 
but I must say I do wish now that we had apprenticed ^wis to 
something better than an apothecary ; however, if he turns out 
well, it does not much signify." This homely reflection quite 
upset all my high-flown ideas, which had been wandering I Imow 
not whither, and now stopped short, at the gallipot. I had before 
felt rather annoyed at the idea myself, though I had never ven- 
tured to express it ; and it did mortify me sometimes, when I 
thought of my daughter the Baroness, to think of Lewis with his 
pestle and mortar. I was rather piqued that my wife should hatt 
the courage to utter what I only thought about, so I replied rathe! 
croesly. "tliat is not the point; what does it matter if he is ^ 
ijQod man ? " But what is the point, then ?" said my wife inn<^ 
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oBnUj ; ** wliat should we taJk about, if not aboat our ddldrm? 
notluii^ ^se can be of tiie some inteiest to us." I lelt asfaaaed 
of my pettisbness, and did not oaswev. A few moiitontB aitei^ 
wards a meesenger arrived, with a letter from Ludwig. I read it, 
and sad indeed was the intelligence. ** Mina has qoi&ed Madame 
de Herbourg. The reports are oontradietoij, so that I cannot 
judge of them ; but it is certain that she is in the hands of a 
rich, dissipated man-— whether willingly or not I cannot say. 
" I am on her track, and you shall hear as speedily as possible." 
My wilift instantly perceived by my countenance that something 
was wrong. She turned pale, and gasped out the name of Charles. 
" It does not regaapd Charles," said I, '* but something very sad. 
Mina has quitted Madame de Herbourg." " Qod be praised," 
said she^ *'it is the veiv thing I wished." " Yes, but Triedelben 
does not know where she is." Augusta seized the letter hastily, 
perused it, and simk back in her chair. " I trust," said I, ''things 
aie not so bad as these lines seem to import." She looked again 
at the paper, and slowly articulated, " in the power of a rich, dis- 
sipated man — ^voltmtanly ! 1" " Oh, my God !" cried I in agony, 
'* not voluntarily — any thing but this — ^I can support any thing 
but this." I had taken back the letter, read it again and again, 
and at last passionately dashed it on the ground. " Willingly !" 
cried I again, "that word is not in the letter." '* Yes, it is," said 
Augusta; "but it is not in Mina's heart." "If it was," cried 
I in a fiury, which my wife in vidn tried to control) " may the 
curse of" ^" stop ! dear Charles stop ! " said my wife, in des- 
pair, "tempt not the Almighty; utter not anything so dreadful." 
" Jieave me ! leave me !" cried I, trymg to burst away from her. 
" If it is so, nothing, nothing can ever make me amends ; nei- 
ther your love, nor my childien's, nor any thing in the world." 
" Oh, my husband ! thmk of what we were talking of but now, of 
the gooaness of Qod-^the rest that remains for his people — a bet- 
ter world than this." " A better world !'' said I. " Foolish wo- 
man ! she, too, must die ! and what hopes has she to look forwards 
to ? Do you not see that it is voluntarily ? She has voluntarily 
become the prey of a rascal, and sold herself to sin. She has 
brought disgrace and misery upon us." My poor wife till this 
moment had been vainly endeavpuring to cum me, and to pull 
asunder my hands, which I had convulsively clasped together, 
but now her arms fell helplessly by her side; she gave a deep 
sigh, and a look as rigid and fixed as if she were dying ; she also 
leaned against the wall for support " Oh, my Aug^usta ! what 
ajls you?^' said I, in the deepest terror. "You have broken my 
heart," cried she ; " our Mina is for ever lost — ^you yourself have 
pronounced her malediction." She could hardly articulate these 
sad words, and I forgot every thing else but my anxiety for her. 
**I condemn my poor child r exdaimed I. "Oh! God fmbid! 
No ! no ! to Him \ to His vast mercy do I commit her ! If even 
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our worst mmniaes are true. He ean grant her repentance. He 
knows idl the artifices the villain employed to heguile her. He 
must he just suoh another as that Lovelace, whose history we read; 
he is like the evil spirit who tempted Eve. Ah ! my poor Min&! 
she was pure and innocent, and she fell; and jrou, oh, voualso! 
But perhaps, after all, it is not true. Ludwig says, he hopea 
not voluntarily. And shall a stranger hope, and we, her parents. 
despair? and form a worse opinion of her than him ?" In trying 
to comfort my wife, I myself got relief. My rage against my 
child abated, and turned entirely against her seducer. " Rich or 
not," said I, *' I will find some means to punish him; he shall 
not with impunity invade the asylum of innocence." I snatched 
up my cane and hat to go out, but my wife, calling me back, 
told me I should not know where to find him ; and also gently 
reminded me that 1 had not any money for the journey, and that 
the villain being rich might easily escape me. "Well, wcll,^ 
said I, *♦ God is great, and He will overtake him." " PeAaps, 
suggested Augusta, " Elizabeth may know more than we do. " I 
caught at the idea, and, going to my desk, wrote oflf directly. In 
return we received that pacquet of letters which the reader is 
ahead V in possession of. The last affected me much. We looM 
at each other after reading it, and hope shone once more thiougo 
the clouds of darkness. . 

At last Ludwig arrived ; his countenance portended no good. 
We both at once asked his news. *' I have none," said he, *' mjA 
I know not how to console you; but we will yet get hold oitne 
rascal." " Ah !" said I, " if we could but find Lisbome, he, 1 am 
sure, would help us." ** Lisbome !" said he ; " why he is the 
viUain himself." " Impossible !" cried I ; "be is too noble and 
generous." He looked astounded at me. We showed him Minas 
letters ; he read them very attentively, and often with a gestuw 
of indignation which ternfied us. "The odious wretch!" cm 
he. "PoorMina! how little did she suspect him. Surely btf 
two last letters could not be a feint ; she could not be acquainted 
with what 1 know." "And what do you know? Oh, tell u* ^ 
entreat you." " This pretended Lady Gover, instead of being » 
relation, is a former mistress of Lisbome's, but completely devoted 
to him. The Countess warned Mina against forming an intimai^ 
with her, but Lisbome, by his influence, poisoned her torn 
against every thing which she could say to her; and her last letter 
quite shows this. Oh, the monster 1 but he shall not escape me- 
If I catch him, woe betide him !" He then privately told me 
that the Countess judged very unfavourably of Mina; but I ^* 
gusted that her letters fully explained the cause of that, ^be 
declared that Mina could not help knowing that he was a lib^ 
tine, for it was notorious. Ludwig bad been to the house of tw 
pretended Lady Gover, and there they told him that theie could W 
no doubt on the subject. After anotlier day's consultation Ludwiff 
ftifam returned to prosecute his search, whilst we remained in » 
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state of the greatest anxiety. Had Mina only intended to accom- 
pany her Mends on iheii tour, why did she not tell us, or write 
to Elizabeth? or why should she secretlv quit the Count's house ? 
And yet all her letters were so entirely those of an innocent, inge- 
naousimnd; and yet more and more we lost all confidence; in 
fact every day we got more and more wretched, and the worst 
was, that my wife and I constantly quarrelled on the subject, 
which till now we never had done before. If she inveighed 
against Hie poor girl, then I fired up directly ; or if I ever said 
a hanh word, or spoke of her as guilty, then she immediately 
took her part, and even brought against me the unlucky visit to 
Uncle Frederic, when she first met with those romances, which 
iDever would condemn with sufficient severity. Alas! it was no 
longer the disputes which ended in an embrace and redoubled 
tenderness, but bitter and repeated quarrels and sharp words, 
which each hoiur estranged us more and more from one another. 
At last I said, " Why, my dear Augusta, should we thus ren- 
der oar lives wretched, and almost wish for death, that we 
niay he able to pardon each other? Yes, dear one, if about 
to bid me an eternal farewell, then would you think of all our 
loYe and tenderness for each other." She came up to me, and, 
sobbmg, said, "Is not my heart sufficiently broken, dearest 
Charles, without bringing before me so dreadful a scene as that? 
^hy, dear one, do you always try to justify Mina, when I 
leproaeh her, and turn so harshly against her whenever 1 try to 
think better things ?" ** Oh ! my wife, it is because 1 so dearly 
love her, because I cannot possibly persuade myself whether she 
is innocent or guilty ; because, alas ! sorrow sours every good 
feeling of our hearts, and renders us both quit« unlike ourselves.** 
^e embraced each other, and agreed not again to speak on the 
sad subject ; but even this did not bring any mitigation to our 
pain. When people have been used to live together as we had, 
'rithout a single thought or feeling concealed, the very constraint 
^e put upon ourselves made us wretched. My wife kept to her 
resolution not to mention her daughter's name, but her eyes were 
always filled with tears, and her voice weak and broken ; she 
Walked slowly and feebly about, just as she did when we thought 
^ina dying. She was always pre-occupied and absent, and as it 
Were looking for something that she missed. " What is it, dear 
®iie?" I would say. " Oh, nothing," replied she, but still going 
on in the same way. A little child was one day brought for her 
advice, who was much disfigured by the small pox ; she looked 
at it steadily, and then bursting into tears, caught up our little 
Lolotte, whom Elizabeth had sent to amuse her, and said, " Oh ! 
how I wish your pretty face may bo thus seamed. Alas ! alas! 
how did the villainy of an unprincipled man mar all our happi- 
iiess, and little did he care for the wretchedness which he ^acl 
brought upon us." 
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CHAPTER XXXVUL 

BXMBHBBANOE ASD RSOBXT. 

For some years after ElizabetJx's maniaffe Jal^xnann hud 
entiroly absented himself from us, but latterly ne bad ocoaaioiially 
called. After his first ex<ntemeiit» when Mina had diseoveied 
him at the gambling table, a sober melanofaoly seemed to hm 
taken possession of him; he was shy, reserved, and fldent; bis 
visits were short, and he had not been near us fos some veeks 
at the time of Mina's flight When he heard of it he oonstantiy 
made some eiouse for eoming to us, though he pretended to be 
ignorant of the cause of our anxiety ; at last one day, whniie 
had sat lonaer than usual, and for some time without ntieeaf^ 
word, he suddenly, in a way that startled us, asked afier Mdl 
I looked hard at him to discover his object He held dovs^ 
ejres, and seemed greatly sgitated. " I trust she is well," said 1, 
with a deep siffh. He stood up, and took my hand. "How long 
is it since jou heard from her ? ' said he, in a low voice. I m^T 
made a alight movement of my head, and did not speak. "D^ 
Vicar," said he, " I have heard from Berlm." " Oh, my M} 
said I, *'what have you heard?" He knew it aliTsady. "^^^ 
then, true?'* said he, in a subdued tone. I n^e aagn^.^^ 
affirmative; he sighed deeply, took up his hat, and, Ifaea ^oung 
up to me, pressed my hand with emotion, and said, "Hay b^ 
be happy ! I hear that her husband is immensely neb." Bus- 
band! — the word rather reassured me, and I said, "YeSjbeift 
rich." " I am told," said he, " that he is an Englishmaa ofhigti 
birth, and very rich. Your daughters, mv dear vicar, haTe i)^ 
fortunate ; but they well deserve it" Taese woirds pierced lil^^ 
daggers to mv heart. I called to mind all that my poor child bad 
felt towards this interesting, excellent young man. Ah! thought 
I, whv is she not his wife ? Had she remained quietly undo ber 
fathers roof, it might have been; and now, instead of heioga 
miserable, ruined outcast, she would have been respected and 
honoured, and residing close to iis. It was too much for idc, 1 
embraced him, I pressed him to my bosom, and said, with bitter 
tears, " Oh, my son ! if you had but known how truly, how tan- 
derly she was attached to you, none of this would have bi^ 
pened." *'0h, my sweet, my precious Mina!" said he. Bij 
look of surprise astonished me, for, from what poor Mina bad 
herfelf told me, I thought that he had discovered her secret; but 
when I found it was not so, I was embarrassed and distressed t^ 
my imprudence, and was silent " Did she really care for mef 
said he; *'did she, indeed? I know she said so, withaooble 
frankness, when she remonstrated with me on my foUy ; hut I 
did not believe her; I thought it was only to save me frpm ruin 
'ind the abrupt and hasty manner in which she quitled me, m 
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ber leading borne "bo immediately, conTinoed me that my idea was 
tig^; but as she oonfesBed the faet to you, I can no longer doubt 
it Oh, wratofaed, foolish man tiiat I am ! and oh ! how ardently 
have I wished that it might be so." " Alas ! alas !" cried I, " it is 
now^too hrte ! but she was indeed deeply and truly attached to 
^oiL** "Oh, most unfortunate man !** saia he, " ana I only know 
ilr-to hear of her engagement to another. Is it too late? is she 
'Already married ?" I was so embarrassed I could not answer him ; 
I stanunered, " he is an Englishman — and I should have pre- 
ferred— Oh! perhaps we shall never, never see her again." Tears 
choked my utteranoe— Jalymann pressed my hand, and quitted 
ii^- The whole evening afterwards I could think of nothing 
else, and picture to myself that happiness which was no longer 
^ntim our grasp. In vain did I that night implore the aid of 
iis^^nre's soft nurse ; it could do nothing for the sorrows of a f&ther 
*nd mother who wept over the ruin of their child. 

The next day Elizabeth arrived, and though I saw the carriage 
iiTe in, I could not stir from my chair to welcome her. My poor 
Augusta was beside me, every now and then heaving a deep-drawn 
^^- "Here is Elizabeth," said I. She uttered an exclamation 
^ joyfol sorprise, but did not move. Sorrow seemed really to 
have paralysed us. Hie door was softly opened, and Elizabeth 
^d before us ; her pale and haggard countenance showing the 
^^^J she had suffered; we held out our hands towards her with* 
piitaword, and she fell down on her knees, crying out, "She is 
innocent— I am convinced of it — it would be too dreadful to think 
otherwise.*' I know not why, but these words seemed rather to 
yoSrm my worst fears, and I almost screamed out, " Stop, I 
nnplore you ! do not speak of her ; you will drive me mad ; I am 
^ ahnost already." Elizabedi rose up terrified. I fell back in 
^y (dndr, almost senseless, and for more than an hour we could 
hardly speak. Elizabeth's sorrow was more gentle and tender 
^&n ours, because she could not for a moment entertain the idea 
of her sistw's guilt. When we told her that Ludwig had been 
'fflable to discover any trace of her, and that, even if innocent, 
6he was lost to us, she was so affected that she became quite ill) 
and seeing her so had the effect in some degree of making us more 
c&lm. Her imagination dwelt upon every circumstance connected 
^th her sister: "There," said she, "was her seat — ^here we 
forked together — ^here we read — ^there she embraced my mother." 
A day or two after Jalymann came. Elizabeth remembered het 
sister's attachment to him, and they mingled their tears together. 
% degrees be became acquainted witii the sad truth, excepting 
^at he beliered she was married, and we did not like to unde- 
ceive him. 

We were one evening sitting togt^ther occupied with our sad 
thoughts, when we saw a peasant, very poorly dressed, cross the 
court with feeble and ataggering eteps. I thought she was ill, 

pa 
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and wa's going to the door to gire her sometfalng, wixen she rashed 
into the room, and fell down at my feet. "Oh! God of mercy! 
it is Mina ! it is our child 1" She was so shabby, and looked so 
wretchedly ill, that at first we did not recognize her. She 
exclaimed, "Oh, my God! I am dying!" We at onoe knew 
her voice, and we all sank down on our knees in prayer. Eliza- 
beth caught her in her arms, and they remained some moments 
clasped together, till at last they fell at our feet almost without 
consciousness. After some moments Mina stared wildly round, 
as if unconscious where she was, then by degrees she recognized 
us, and held out her hand to each in turn, She appeared almost 
dead with fatigue, and we conreyed her to her chamber. Eliza- 
beth undressed her and put her to bed, care^Uy closing the car- 
tains, and seating herself in a chair by her ; in a few moments 
she was sound asleep. Jalymann wished to watch at the door, 
and he seemed quite besicfe himself. Neither my wife nor l 
closed our eyes, and at daybreak we went into the room to look 
at our child. She was still sleeping, and so sweetly, so tran- 
quilly ! We sat down by the bed, ,and began to talk of all we 
hoped and feared — ^Elizabeth still finnly declaring her persuasion 
of her innocence. At last she woke, and a heavenly exprBssion 
illumined her countenance. She held out her hand, we took it, 
and said, " Yes, she is innocent ! there is no doubt of it" She 
looked up astonished, but without any confusion ; and Elizabeth 
said, " I never doubted it." " How," cried Mina, " whai do yon 
mean ? Do you already know that I have been in the power of 
a villain? But it is impossible — for I only knew it myself a few 
days ago." At length we received from her a full explanation. 
Mma had written fully both to Elizabeth and us, of her depar- 
ture from Berlin, and of all that had occurred till the moment of 
her escape, but all her letters had been intercepted; she accord- 
ingly commenced her recital from the termination of the last 
letter we had seen, when Lisbome had persuaded her that the 
Countess had become her enemy, and she resolved to quit her. 
Fearing to meet Jalymann at home, she accepted Lady Gover's 
offer, which, however, was not made till the very evening before 
her departure, when she requested she might, before finally de- 
ciding, write to us for our approval. Lady Gover said it was 
quite impossible to delay her journey, and Lisbome coming? in, 
they together persuaded her that, under the circumstances of the 
case, aud in order to avoid altercation and unpleasant scenes, she 
had better take leave of the Countess by letter, and at once accom- 
pany Lady Gover. "Your parents," said Lisbome, "can have 
no objection ; you can write and tell them how you are situated, 
and I will take charge of your letters and forward the answers to 
you." Mina packed up her things, wrote to Madame de Her- 
hourg and her mother, and gave her letters to Lisbome to send 
tor her, and then quitted Berlin with her Mend, supposing thej 
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should prooeed at once to Switzerland and thence to Italy, but 
Lady Gover informed her she had some business which would 
detain her a few weeks at Hamburgh. They went into a small 
country house just outside the town, which Lady Gover hired, 
and liyed at first very retired. Mina wrote to her sister, much 
charmed with her situation, and giving her her address. In 
about a fortnight Lisbome arrived, and seemed rather embar- 
rassed when Mina asked him why he had left Berlin. He hesi- 
tated, contradicted himself, and at last declared he had been 
forced to do so, in consequence of having fought a duel with 
Count Herbourg on Mina's account. She was greatly distressed 
and a good deal annoyed by Lady Gover e asking him to remain 
on at her house, and to accompany them in their journey to Italy. 
She was also excessively uneasy at hearing nothing from us ; and 
now that she had seen more of Lady Gover, she discovered in 
her certain principles and traits of character by no means agree- 
able to her; she repented much of her engagement, but still she 
had no suspicions with respect to Lisbome, who conducted him- 
self always with the greatest propriety and respect towards her* 
Several yoiing Englishmen, of his acquaintance and Lady Gover's, 
frequented the house, and insensibly it became a regular scene of 
dissipation and amusement; large parties every evening, and 
dancing and play kept up till all hours of the night, and the tone 
of the society each day becoming more objectionable. Lisbome 
was always refined and polite, but more tender in his manner, 
and once or twice reverted to his attachment. Mina remonstrated 
with Lady Gover upon the complete change in her habits; she 
told her she was adopting the English fashion. Lisbome made 
excuses for her, and said she had so long been the victim of bad 
spirits that he was delighted to see her recover her former gaiety ; 
though, added he, like all my country women, she goes into ex- 
tremes. In the simplicity of her heart poor Mina believed him, 
and said no more. She acknowledged even, with her usual frank- 
ness, that the continual whirl of folly had not been without its 
effect upon her. " In fact," said she, ** I stood upon a dizzy pre- 
cipice; Lisbome was ever at my elbow, and almost imperceptibly 
assumed a greater degree of familiarity with me." 

Amongst the crowd who daily visited them Mina had remarked 
a young Englishman who appeared not to enter into the general 
hilarity: she often observed his eyes fixed upon her with a look 
of curiosity mingled with compassion. One day she was sitting 
in an arbour, reading a new English romance; the situation of 
the heroine was very affecting, and Mina's tears showed how inte- 
rested she was in her fate. The young Englishman came up and 
asked her what she was reading, she pointed to the book, which 
was entitled Seduction, he took it and saw the passage, " Alas ! 
whither eOiall I fly? — he has deceived, ruined, and left me." He 
gave it back to her with an air of oompasaion,. but also of asto 
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** Surely," said she, '* it is enough to make one weep to think of 
aa innooent, amiable girl falling into the hands of a vile Bedacer. " 
''Poor girl!" said he, in a low voice, and moving away, tli6& 
suddenly he returned and said, ** Is it not yet too late to save yoa 
— are you still innooent ? Those tears, are they the iHtter drop6 
of repentsnoe, or oan it be possible that they axe shed by eompU' 
aionate virtue ?" Mina looked at him in twror. " What can 701 
mean?" said she; "in the name of heaven explain youim'' 
" Nothing/' said he, sadly, and placing his finger on the title of 
of tbe book, " that will be your fate, if it is not so aheady." Mini 
turned pale as ashes, but summoned up her courage, and saul 
"Never! never! I would die first! I do not understand too. 
sir. I am above suspicion, and I must inform Monsieifflif 
borne of your conduct." " Poor girl ! go to him, he will tell you it 
is a calumny, and will still deceive you." " What proofs have l? 
" To-morrow, at this hour, if you will return here, I will girt 
YOU convincing proofs; you may then act as you please; I sb^ 
have done my duty." Mina returned to the house, and feignea 
indisposition to escape coming down stairs. The next daysM 
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with him a letter of Lisbome's, written frcui Berlin to^tkid at 
Hamburgh, giving him a commission to hire tlie coymtrf house 
for him, and saying he had met a young girl who hadoonpletely 
turned his head, and that he would leave nothing undone to gun 
possession of her. " I shall have much trouble^" said h«, "^^ ^ 
IS impossible to haye more virtue and good sense than ^^ ^^'' 
but sne reposes too mudi upon her own strength of ebaiacter; 
and I have already succeeded in pladng her with a lady fozmed; 
under my protection, and persuaded her to travel with ber. ^ 
is a great step with a person of her exalted imagination; vd 1 
hope ere long to get her safe into the country house which I wish 
you to hire for me. I have made my old acquaintance adopt the 
name of Lady Gover, and call herself my toelaticm. It is witii her 
tbat this young girl travels. I shall soon join them, and 1 hope 
every thing from keeping up a re^fular course of pleasure m 
amusement, and paying her unremitted attention, in fact I can- 
not conceive, tmless she is something more than human, that eh^ 
can escape me." Poor Mina was well acquainted with lisbomet 
handwriting, and she couM not doubt his perfidy. She saw with 
horror that, under the appearance d virtue, he had laboured fron 
the very first to effect har ruin. "What a monster 1" said she; 
" I will throw his letter at his feet, and overwhelm him with n|[ 
contempt, and then I will quit this odious plaee:" "Poor girl! 
again said the young man, " are you able to do this? Think « 
lisbome's power, of his wealth, of his station here, of all he btf 
expended to bring you here, and judge if he will easily pennit 

>u to escape. You are surrounded by spies, and he oan eaaily 

ind the eyes of justice." *^ 
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Persons approaching pvereiited his adding mare, but Mina had 

already heard enough to make her hate the sight of the yillain. 
She nished at once to the garden door, but found it locked, and 
the gardens under various pretences refused to open it She was 
abnost distracted, and determined not to rest another day under 
the roof of such wretches, but she impatiently waited for the 
filiades of night, and as soon as the house was quiet she slipped 
into the chunber of one of the kitchen maids, who was fast 
^^BGpt quickly seized her dothcM, leaving her own in the place 
of them, tremblingly passed out into the garden, got through the 
^^e on a narrow plank which she found near the paling, and 
by tiie %ht of the stars contrived to make her way towards the 
^nth. £1 her hurry she had left her purse in the pocket of the 
<^ which ^e todL oS, and found only a few pence in that of 
the poor servant She ran rather tiian walked whilst her strength 
lasted; every one she met made her tremble, always dreamng 
that it might prove some emissary of lisbome's ; she dared not 
^ter an iim, and only slept for a few hours under a hay stack, 
iimg iipon wild berries. As she walked day and night she 
^hed UB at the end of five days, but she was almost fami^ed 
^d^auB^ by fatigue, and could not have gone on much fur- 
nkinir. 



^thout sinking. But now all was forgotten, she was re- 
f^^^ to us innooent and safe ; we thought no more of the past* 
hut thaaked Grod from die bottom of our hearts for our present 
'^piness. 

Ludwig next day came back in great distress at finding no 
"^'^ of Liebome. As he came in lookinfi^ wretched, we called 
^t, " Mina is here ! innocent and happy ! ' He pressed her in 
T^ Arms, and called her his dear daka, made her repeat her his- 
^j aad listened with great attention, When she had finished 
!^t recital he took her aside into another room, and they had a 
m^ ooQversatMm together, fihe told us that he had given her a 
i^g lecture, and Mlv shown to her that she had brought many 
^i her troubles upon nerself by trying to ahine, courting admira- 
p^) and going out of her proper Grahere. She did not attempt 
^justify herself^ but agreed that the severe lesson she had re- 
vived might have been need^, and would, she trusted, prove 
Deoeficial to her. ''I fancied," said she, *' that I understood 
^^i and knew the world well; whereas, I was but an inexpe- 
'^oed ebUd, After reading Clarissa Z thought mysdf quits 
Ahoye all danger, and yet it did not prevent me ir(»n meeting 
^^ a Lovelace, and nearly becoming his victim." 
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CHAPTEB XXXIX. 

THE BUBPBISE. 

I now felt pretty certain of Jalymann's attachment to Mina, 
and of course I had no doubt as to her feelings for him; tut 
Elizabeth entreated me to keep quiet, take no notice, but leay? 
matters to take their own course, which I found some difficultj 
in complying with. I knew that Mina's abrupt manner of quit- 
ting him after the fair, and her subsequent departure from home, 
had cast some doubt into his mind respecting her real preference 
for him. He had a sort of confused idea that he had offended 
her, and that his conduct on that occasion had extinguished her 
affection. What I had told him in my anxiety of her feelings 
towards him, had reassured and touched him to the heart; and 
seeing her again had strongly revived his sentiments towaids 
her. But we had permitted him to imagine that she was mamei 
to an Englishman, and the mystery of the whole afiPair renders 
him very sad and uneasy. At last he determined to open his 
mind to Elizabeth, and confide to her his hopes and fears. She 
gave him her sister's letters to read, and put him in possession of 
tiie whole affair. He wished at once to see Mina, and offer ber 
his hand, but Elizabeth persuaded him that she would probaWy 
attribute his offer to compassion more than love, and sdnsed bim 
to continue his visits, and by his continued and quiet attentions 
do away with any impression of the kind. He accor^ly <*d^® 
almost every day ; but I thought his manner too quiet, and that 
of Mina too cold, to satisfy me as to the result; and so, after* 
while, I could not help making some indirect allusions. W 
mann was silent and embarrassed, and Mina coloured exceed- 
ingly ; so that I began again to hope. Thus autunm and the 
commencement of winter slipped by till St. Silvester's day. L*"* 
wig and all my children, Wahlen and his, had been staymg some 
days with us, and wanted only Charles to make our happiness 
complete. I was the last to come down, and as I enterw the 
breakfast-room I found my children and grandchildren round the 
table, and joy and happiness making a most meirj par^. ^^ 
gusta*s face beamed with satisfaction, and yet I could see a 
slight shade of melancholy, which showed me where her thougbte 
wandered. I looked around upon all the dear party, and said, 
" Why should we wait till evening ? why not at this moment con* 
ffratulate one another upon our happy and delightful meeting. 
Mother, look round upon your family, and thank God." I em- 
braced her, and the dear children all pressed round for their turn. 
Elizabeth had her infant in her arms, and the two elder ones had 
hold of her dress. It was indeed a touching sight, a spark ol 
celestial joy. A tear dropped from Augusta's eye on the little 
Charles s face, as she kissed his forehead oud blessed him. He 
^as like my son, whi«h made him still more his grandmother^ 
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farounte. Elizabetli was on her knees, embracing by turns all 
the objects of her affection, and looking at Mina with an expres- 
sion that seemed to say, May such happiness one day be yours. 
"May the Almighty," said I, "reserve for us other St. Silvester^s 
days even more happy than this." Augusta directly imagined 
that I alluded to Charles's return. " May God bless him !" cried 
she, clasping her hands together, '* and' bring him back to us." 
Her petition was echoed by us all, and the feeling of his absence 
gave a calmness to our joy which in some degree checked any 
rurther expression of it. The whole day the same feeling of quiet 
enjoyment continued, but in the evening we busied ourselves 
^th arranging all our little presents, and every one was more or 
less in a kind of bustle and excitement about it. My wife put all 
those which had been given her upon a table together and said, 
"How curious it is to think how quietly we can contemplate all 
these pretty things, when formerly a ribbon, or the smallest trifle, 
^as considered a great matter." "Well," said Ludwig, who had 
«8o brought his present, "it only proves that you must be poorer 
li °/°^ were. What have all these fine things cost ? The trou- 
. of sending a messenger into the town to purchase them, It 
Js certain that you cannot offer each other any thing so really 
^aluable as your love and affection." What he said was quite 
^^- When my poor girls in former days had sat up half the 
^ight to work some trifle for us and their orothers and sisters, we 
^ leaDy thought much more of it than of the toys which we 
^P^ saw spread out before us, each one of which bad cost five 
^^68 as much. We all separated early, fatigued with the ex- 
<^«ement of the day. Elizabeth and Mina retired together. I 
J^Daained up that I might stroll out, according to my custom, to 
P^ar the clock strike the knell of the parting year and the usher- 
Sil'^ <>f the new one. My wife, who was seated by me, was 
«|lang of Mina, the door stood ajar, and we suddenly beheld 
^uzabeth and Jalymann, and Mina following with downcast 
y*8- A secret presentiment made my heart beat, and vividly 
^called to my mind the time when Elizabeth had led Jalymann 
me, saying, " Bless your children, father; bless the son whom 
bring you." She now, however, advanced smiling, and making 
sign to the two others to speak, "Dearest father," said she, 
^"6y are come to ask your blessing, they have confessed their 
?^® for each other." " God bless you, my children," exclaimed 
' ^^^ heartfelt joy. " Jalymann, I have long loved you as a 
^^: He took Mina's hand, and pressed it to his lips. She was 
*nite as marble, and her tears alone seemed to testify that she 
*s conscious. " Mina, dear Mina," said Elizabeth, " ore you 
lot happy? Speak, speak! He adores you; he has long loved 
^ V* * ^^' ^^ ^^^ deceive me," cried she, " it is impossible." 
^0, no, indeed ; it has only been at my earnest entreaty that 
^0 has so long delayed his c<Hifessiony Jalymann, is it not so?' 



The poor lad wu omte oy«lpowered 1^ Miiia'0 ttoubt of hife 
atteohment towards her. He felt, perhaps, that there was a dif* 
farenee in the manner in which he had formerly seoured the pro- 
mise of £lizaheth, and that with which he now petitioned for her 
hand: his fe^ings were alto^ther di£ferent, less violent and a^ 
dent, hut more tender and more durahle, founded upon ftiend- 
ship, gratitude, and intimate acquaintance, with perfect conii- 
dance, and assurance of his love being retomed. He turned 
towards her, and with the undoubted accent of truth, said, "Oli, 
Mina ! my fate is in your hands. It is in your power to render 
me happy or miserable." She was still silMit. He caught ber 
hand again, and said, " Mina, my beloved ! I have long, long 

loved you" "But you know," said she "I know aU— I 

know eveiT thing — ^I imow all your virtue, yo^ur worth. Ah I 
Mina, oonnrm the happiness which your fiiiher and sister faa^ 
pennitted me to hope for." Mina again repeated, '' You know 
all; I have no more leit to tell you." 

Elizabeth had extracted from Jalymann a promise not to speak 
to her sister till St. Silvester's day. This very intimacy had 
bad an unfortunate effect, as she imagined that he avoided h^ 
aooietyt and his promise caused a constnunt in his manner, 
whioh led to the name condusion ; but that ev^iing, when tfaey 
had quitted the room together, Elizabeth had said, "I liave stiiJ 
my Obristmas gift for you, dear sister;" and then, making Jaly- 
mann stand forward m>m behind the door, she said, "There is 
my best gift ; and you in return will present me with a dear bro- 
ther." H^ little plot did not, however, succeed, for both of the 
young people were embarrasJBed end constraikied, a:nd did not 
know what to say. Elizabeth, losing all patience, joined tbeir 
hands togeth^, '%ou know you love one another." Mina jumped 
up to run Out of the room ; Jalymann was quite dumbiounded; 
wnen she herself stood up, and, laughing, said, " those who love 
me^ f<^ow me ;" and in this way she brought them into our pre- 
aence. "Ah! Mina," said she, " what a deal of trouUe you have 
given me to make you confess your sentiments, althou^ I knev 
tiiem so w^." " Elizabeth," said Mina, colouring, " it is neoee- 
sary to feel quite certain of a' reciprocal feeling." " Unjust, rat 
just, Mina," said Jalymann, in a tone which carried convictioa 
with it. " I do believe you now," said Mina, pressing his hand;! 
and Elizabeth, quite beside herself with joy, exclaimed, "I aa 
now perfectly content." The young couple entered into a ionf 
explanation, fully understood one another, and the hours passel 
rapidly and happily away, till the striking of the clock ZBminded m 
that we had entered upon the new yeaTb "Ah !" said I, '* whatt 
dWerenoe in our feelings four years ago, when we thoofht a 
Mina was dying !" These words seemed to leoaU withdou 

T w i!T^?*^ *^ generosity of character she had displa^ 
I he felt for her more than he had ever done toiroids Eliwibet 
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and ^16 maimer in which he told her so quite made her amends 
for all she had suffered. 

At thia moment Wahlen came to look for his wife, she pointed 
out the young couple to him, and I believe no where could there 
have been a hwpier party assembled. When I retired to mj 
room millionB of stars were shining with the brilliant radiance at 
a sharp fitost ; it seemed to me as if they were ciUling on me to 
rejoice with thankfulness in my happy old age. Augusta soon 
jomed me, and we together contemplated Sie glonoua sight. 
" Thift same sky covears die mild and beandfiil country* where our 
Ghailes ia; he perhaps may be at this moment thinking of us;" 
and she herself seemed as if she was actually in his presence. 
We then spoke of Mina's marriage, and agreed that it would b» 
best £>r it to take place immediately. " £Tery thing that has 
happened to my two eldest daughters," said she, " is so extraor* 
dinsry, and so unlike the quiet manner in which I left my father's 
house, that I am anxious that all these romances should cease. 
Elizabeth, and Mina both ran the greatest risk of being unhappy' 
for lifb, and if God has graciously prevented it, it is his goodness, 
in spite of our carelessness." " It is indeed true," said I, ** that 
we should be most grateful to the Almighty; but I do not knoW' 
what care of ours could have procured for one of our daughters a 
rich Baron, and for the other a most prosperous farmer; their 
own hearts chose for them, but it was God's grace which enabled 
Elizabeth to conduct herself so wisely and prudently in poverty, 
and ^^ch supported Mina through all the sufiOmngs of a secret 
attachment, in tbe trials of worldly society and temptation; and 
also I may add, dear wife, that they owe much to the good prin- 
ciplea which we early instilled into them, and the excellent exam- 
ple you always set before them. I now can most gratefully thank 
God for aJl tiie trials and troubles he has sent upon them ; they 
have tended to their good ; and even Seneca tells us, * that those 
who meet with no troubles, only have seen one side of life.' " '' It 
is quite true," said Augusta; "but suppose we had died before, 
all our troubles came upon us?" "Well, then, we should still 
have lost much happiness ; we should not have had the strong 
consolations which our experience has conferred upon us, we 
should not have half known the strong love and aifection which 
all these apparently untoward circumstances brought out, and 
which, as I before said, have all tended to purify and make ud 
better. We ought, therefore, to look upon them as blessings." 
*' And so I do," said she, ".but still I cannot think it can be dis» 
pleasing to the Almighty that I should always desire to see my 
children happy, or that I should most ardently pray for the return 
of Charles. "Certainly not, dearest; and when we rejoice in 
seeing the good conduct of our children, it is a privilege which we 
igain owe to the goodness of our God, who, whilst he is the 
Father of all, penpito us. to feel as paiente. to our children." 
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'* The more I learn of ihe world/* said she, '* the more I tremble 
at the dangers which are encountered there. Why, even though 
living in such perfect retirement, some of its storms have reached 
QS ; and now Elizaheth must soon enter into it, and what must be- 
come of her children ? I should like, at any rate, to keep Lolotte 
with us, for now, that I have gained some experience, I might per- 
haps save her from the perils of love. I have spoken to Wahlen and 
Ehzaheth, and they have agreed to let me have her, to cheer oiii 
solitude." I rejoiced in the arrangement, though I could not help 
thinking that, at our advanced age, we should he almost less 
likely to he ahle to guard her in that respect than we had, when 
ten or twelve years younger, to save our own daughters from the 
enemy Augusta so much dreaded. 

The wedding was to take place in a fortnight. Jl.udw^ Bnd 
Elizabeth imdertook the trousseau, and made it so magmficent 
that every chair and table in our largest room was coTered with 
things. My wife seemed to take but little interest in the display, 
and Mina less. I could not help saying, " I think, m^ dear wife, 
tiiat Elizabeth's trousseau, which was procured by Mina's pearls, 
and cost you so many tears, was more interesting to you than 
this. Elizabeth received it with the most tender gratitude; Mina 
scarcely deigns to look at hers. Ah ! it is true that pains and 
trouble do give a zest to life." "But," said she, l&ughiag, "I 
do not see that there is any want of happiness. My daughters, I 
am sure, have all they wish for. The only cloud is, that my 
Charles is in India — perhaps even at this very moment not alive. 
Now, with all your talk about the benefit of anxiety, do you not 
think if he were with us our j oy would be more perfect ?" I eould 
not contradict her, for I felt myself how much I longed to see 
JOY boy ; but Ludwig still attempted to reason on the subject ; 
Eiizal>eth joined in, and said, *' It appears that all you advasce 
only proves that man really seeks his home in a better world than 
this. Love, by which I mean all that the word comprises, con- 
jugal, matemsJ, and filial, is the only real happiness here ; and 
if men were condemned to immortality in this fallen world, the 
grave would soon become an object of ardent desire." 
• Immediately after the wedding, when the party were again dis- 
persed, my wife collected everv book in which love was at all 
entered upon, and most caremlly locked them up. "I hope," 
eaid she, " never again to hear any more of that sort of nonsense. 
Annette has much more sense in that respect than either of her 
sisters. She is very nearly eighteen, and I have no fears for her. 
I shall, however, beg Elizabeth, whenever we go to visit her, uot 
to invite any gay young barons to meet us, for they are sure to 
turn the heads of young girls." "Wait quietly," said I, "and 
don't distress yourself about it Annette, I trust, will be as 
happy, with her quiet good sense and reason, as her sisters hav^ 
^>fien m their early attachments. I dare say her setdement U 
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Uk will be less eKoitmg» but she will, I trast, escape the anx- 
ieties and sorrows whioh they had to go through.'* 



CHAPTER XL. 

NEWS. 



After some weeks of perfect repose, we began to look upon all 
we had suffered as it were a dream. Our family party now only 
consisted of my wife, Annette, and myself. At eighteen Annette 
stiU retained the name of Wise Annette, and my wife always felt 
snre that we should have nothing of romance with her; and in- 
deed she was altogether so unlike the others, that it did not seem 
likely. She had neither the refinement and sensibility of Elizar 
beth, nor the vivacity of Mina. Her great delight was to occupy 
herself with household affairs; and yet I had once or twice, when 
I came upon her unawares, found her singing some pretty ro- 
mances, which Wahlen had given her, instead of the sacred 
music which her mother wished to confine her to ; but I never 
noticed it, for I knew Augusta would be angry, and perhaps 
deprive her of her music altogether, and Annette was really a 
great comfort to us. We hea^d constantly from Elizabeth, who 
was perfectly happy, and Mina equally so, and almost daily came 
to cheer us with the sight of it. She had regained all the gaietv of 
her childhood, and was the life and spirit of us all. She joked 
Annette about her sobriety, and her mother about her admira- 
tion of her, and said she was sure there would yet be another 
A)mance in the family. Augusta scolded, I laughed, and Annette 
looked still more demure. But though my wife was sometimes 
vexed, yet if ever Mina remained away for three days she got impa- 
tient, and even complained that Madame Jalymann was too much 
occupied to think about us, and a message was soon concocted to 
bring her over. But much as we enjoyed her company, we were 
obliged, ere long, to do without it, for Ludwig procured an 
ftgency for Jalymann, which conferred additional dignity upon 
them, but removed them farther from us. However, she wrote 
rery regularly, and her letters were so cheerful and amusing that 
^ey were a constant amusement to us. Even these letters would 
X)metime8 touch upon the chord which always afflicted poor 
iuguBta : she would say, " Would that I could hear as frequently 
ix)m my Charles." Let any one, then, conceive her happiness 
vhen, within a few days, she received two letters. They bad 
)een brought to me, and I had hardly cast my eye over them 
?hen my wife snatched them from me, though the tears whioh 
"apidly filled her eyes prevented her being able to read them, and 
ihe was obliged at last to get me to do.so. As I read an account 



of aU tiie dnigira he kftd enooimtered^ fihe lifled tip 
hands in prayer to the Ahnighty. When. I had eonclnded dw 
took the letter, put it in her bosom, read it oyer and oyer agam, 
at one moment rejoicing in the happiness of her son, at another 
imagining all sorts of the most extraordinary dangers, but always 
oommg to me to talk over and sympathise in all her feelings, nr 
the little coolness we had had about Mina had only serred to 
redouble our mutual attachment I lored her more tenderly than 
erer, and was most careful to show towards her all the gentleness 
and oonnderation in my power. 

The next post bfought a letter from Ludwig, enclo6ing» one 
fton Captain Elsw^rw, giving^ in fall detail^,* what Ghades's 
modesty had only sligiiily touched upon. He had af^liei him- 
self diligently to the study of nayigatum, and wodcsd- willi a eoor 
sage and perseyeranoe quite remarkaUe. Mis robust heaUh was 
most useful to him. When the wealiher was calm; ha employed 
his time in reading and most zealously improying himself, and 
tilius during the long passage he laid in such a stock of in£>raia> 
tion as is seldom acquired. But it appeared as if e^nery calamity 
possible was to occur during the yoyage,-*~feT«r8, storms, and ik 
last, in the Lidian seas, the ship to(^ &». All suboD^natioii 
oeased ; the most fearful eonfbsion took place ; and some of (he 
most terrified amongst the crew launched t^e boals io abandon 
liie yessel. Charles showed the greatest coolness aadpnseiiee of 
mind, stood by his Captain^ and his advice tended gmdiy to the 
saying of the ship. When he arriyed at Bengal he inbnduoed 
him to the Goyemor-General, and he had erery project of 
making a rapid fortune. " I wish,'" said my wife, "we only had 
him sue at home, without his fortune; who knows what acci- 
dents may befall him, or at what a dear rate this fixrtane must be 
bought? When I think of the six months* yoyage, and the nnm- 
ber of dangers he may encounter before I see him again* my 
heart fails me. Oh, that cruel Skinck ! how much he has made 
us suffer. I wonder whether Charles still thinks of his daughter? 
Oh! here is something crossed, which I did not peroetye. 
' Though far away from you all, my heart is still at £izefoach, 




She has neyer been near us, nor giyen us any explanation what^ 
oyer with regard to her attachment to Charles, since we were wit* 
nesses of her tender farewell. I quite forgot that after her firank 
ayowal of her feelings I had so abruptly lefb her, and that when 
I returned into the room she was gone, the poor ohild could not 
have helped supposing we were displeased ynih hei^-«nd the part 
her father had acted towards our Son must, she well knew, have 
{preatiy o^nded us---it was not to be wondeied at, therefore, that 
^ should have avoided us. But I suspeeted that I^odwig; whe 
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WAS alwtys speaking in praise of her, kept up tke oommunioation 
between the young people ; and perhaps I was a little nettled 
tliat I had not heen maoe the confidant. 

Two jrears passed away without any material alteration in our 
quiet ei^oymait, undisturbed by any other event than the birth 
of a new grandchild from one house or the other. Annette the 
Wise was now twenty — ^very pretty, very useful, and the pride of 
her mother, who constantlv r^oiced in having kept all romances 
away iroBi her^-when a clergyman of the neighbourhood, a wi- 
dower of about five-and-thirty, who had a little boy of seven, pos- 
sessing a veiT nice property, and very highly esteemed in the 
neigfabooihood, made his proposals to her. We were not aware 
that itiay had met above four or five times; but my wife was en- 
chanted that at last a marriage should take place according to the 
proper forms, and settled in the first instance by the parents ; 
and her delight was incroased tenfold by the se^te manner in 
which AimettB received her affianced bridegroom, evincing neither 
pleasure nor embarrassment, but merely asking a little time to 
dec«le* The gei^eman paid his formal visits, received her troth 
in our presence, and behaved quite in the approved style. My 
wife was more and more charmed, and talked of nothing but the 
trousseau and the preparations for the wedding. The Wise An- 
nette assisted as quietly as if it had been for a stt-anger ; and 
never was there a more discreet bride, less taken up with herself 
or her intended, or more reserved and proper in her demeanour : 
there weie no transports, no ^essure of hands, no private con ver- 
sations, but the most proper and polite attentions. Mr. BaJken 
never seined to forget any thing that he ought to do ; and Annette 
could nerer once be accused of absence of mind, continuing all 
her housekeeping dates with her usual precision and exactness. 
I was quite unhappy, and thought it perfectly impos^ble they 
could care about eacn other, which I thought far worse than being 
buried aJive. I consequoitly resolved to sraeak to Annette, and 
seized the first favourable opportunity of doing so. ** Oh, dear 
papa*'* said she, with her gentle smile, '*1 am perfectly happy, 
and you know mama is delighted." Well, I had no more to say, 
but still I should have been better pleased to see a little more 
excitement. 

The wedding day arrived, tead the whole family assembled. 
£very one seemed to me more moved than the bride and bride- 
groom, who received the nuptial benedicttcm with an air (^ the 
most perfect calmness and tranquillity, thoutfh they expressed 
themselves as exceedingly happy. Mina tried in vain to put a 
little animation into them ; they answered all her pleasantries by 
a qixiet smile. Annette, dressed in white with a crown of flowers, 
really did look very interesting, and every body admired ber, 
though her husband made no reply to the observations and com 
phments which were paid him, except by a polite ^w. Mina i 
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last got quhe angry, and, taking hka hj the band, said, '* Wlijr 
do yon not say something? Is she not lorely?" He assented so 
eoldly, that she was vexed and Elizabeth sad; and indeed we were 
so disturbed that I never saw a more dull wedding sapper ; ve 
all yawned before it was half over. My mife alone was satisfied, 
ana maintained it was the correct thing, and that the bridegroom 
had made many pretty compliments to her about the supper. 
Elizabeth and Mina retired with their sister, and remained a long 
while with her, and when tbey again joined us I observed that 
they both had some difficulty in concealing a smile. 

The following day, tt^r the young couple had taken leave of 
US, to §^ to their own home, Augusta began to express her ap- 
probation of the manner in which Annette bad comported herself 
throughout, and took the opportunity of giving a little sermon to 
her other daughters, and especially to Mina, on the dangerous 
effects of romance reading. Mina then drew a large pacquet of 
letters from her pocket, which she said bad been lent to her, and 
telling her mother they were the most approved style of love let- 
ters, asked if she should read them. She accordin^y commenced, 
and without giving the nanies, read on till her mother stopped 
her. The expressions weife so vivid that they were, so to 
speak, almost fit to bum the paper. She considered them quite 
improper, and compared them with what her Annette would h&re 
written — who would not even have received such if they had 
been sent to her. Elizabeth laughed, and made a sign to Minette, 
who banded one letter to me and another to her mama, who in- 
stantly put on a grave and annoyed look. I confess I could not 
help laughing, for these very letters were from Mr. Balken to 
Annette, and evidently showed that her own must have been 
quite as affectionate. We found out that they had met long 
before we had any acquaintance with him — that they had been 
engaged for a considerable time — but that Annette, Knowing aH 
OUT anxieties, had resolved not to marry for some time, and that 
she had determined afterwards to play upon her mother's little 
foible in order to divert her attention fr^^m thinking too much 
about Charles. Seeing her sisters really distressed at her appa- 
rent coldness, she had let them know that she and her husband 
perfectly understood one another, and begged them to tell us, and 
ask her dear mother's pardon in favour of her notions. " So you 
sse, dearest mama," said Mina, '* we cannot always judge from 
appearances, for love may take the mask of indifference : how- 
ever, you have the happiness of seeing us all happy, and what 
can yon desire tnore?"^ My wife was too kind not ta smile, though 
she was rather put out at the trick played upon her, and she cast 
a look at Lolotte, who was playing in the comer with her doil. 
with a full determination most carefully to watch over her. I 
have already shown how far this was successful, and it was t.. 
Annette's scwrinrlaw, to whom she gave the favorite and adopted 
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name of Charles, tbttt Lolotte sent all my writing paper. The 
new mamage still added to our family ooii)ibrt> and we had the 
additional dehght of anticipating Charles's return. 

We were startled one morning bj a loud knock at the door, and 
hearing the Agent, Skinck, annoimoed. I could not help shud- 
dering at the sight of him. My wife stood up, and hardly even 
returned his salutation, except by a very cold and slight bow, 
sitting down again immediately to her work. I offer(Nl him a 
chair; he commenced the conversation by offering me a field 
which I had long desired for the improyemeut of my glebe. I 
could not thank him, but in a dry, stiff manner said 1 would 
think about it, although the advantage to me was as clear as the 
day; but I more than half determined to refuse it, that I might 
be under no obhgation to a man who had done us so much injury. 
" Yon have no great need to enlarge your fields now," said he, in 
a humble and conciliatory tone, " but your successors, no doubt, 
will be glad of it." " True," said I, dryly, " and on that under- 
standing I do not object to it, as it will be for their advantage." 
Sidnck looked down confused, tried to engage my wife's attention, 
but she would not look at him ; nor would I either give him the 
least encouragement. After an awkward silence he began to 
notice Lolotte, saying she was a lovely child, and the very image 
of the Baroness, asking most warmly after all the family of tJie 
baroness, the young barons, &c. &c. My wife only answered by 
monosyllables ; she really seemed to have lost all maternal vanity ; 
but when, a few moments after, he said, " you ai'e indeed a happy 
mother, Madame Bemrode, and much to be envied," he seemed 
to have quite forgotten all about Charles — not so my wife — she 
replied, without looking at him, '* And is it he who has deprived 
me of my eldest and best beloved son, who speaks to me of hap- 
piness ? My teal's have never eoeased to flow since you got bini 
torn from his mother's arms." " Me !" end he ; *' Oh ! you do not 

mean" "I do mean that you ore the cause of it,' said she, 

'' that you denounced him as an ill-conducted young man — he 
whose conduct was always irreproachable — he might still have 
been spared to us — but you took care to prevent it, and got him 
sent off to the /arthest extremity of the world. We were then 
poor and unprotected, and our excellent son was sacrificed to 
yoiHT vengeance ; but my tears and my sighs were all seen by the 
Almighty, and he will avenge me, be assured, Mr. Skinck." I 
could not help feeling that my dear wife was now rather cairied 
away by her sense of the injuries done her, and when I heard 
her threataiing the divine vengeance in so strong a mauner,. I 
felt horrified, and considered it was an unchristifln feeling; I 
therefore gently remonstrated with her, and said, ** No doubt, my 
dear, your maternal love has received a severe shock, but iX\e 
mercy of God is always open to the repentant sin&er." Skiuck 
gladly turned towaids me, and seemed greatly relieved that I haxJ 
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thus spoken to my wife. He said, with a y&ry humble and sdV 
dued tone, " If even 1 am as mnoh to blame in the business 89 
vou think me, still I do tnist it has all tnrned out for the best, 
for I am given to understand, sir, that your son is aheady making 
an immense fortune." ** What does that matter," said Aognsti, 
with renewed warmth, ** if he has had to purohaae it by such dm* 
gers as he has gone through, and which perhaps even now be bis 
sunk under ? Be could not come to us, nowever much we xnigHt 
wish for him. I would rather have him with us, in the greatest 
poverty, for without him eyeiy thin^ is a blank to me." " Butr 
said I, ** think of all the golden opinions he has obtained from 
every one. Our love for him woula, no doubt, have always beoi 
the same, but we should not have been as proud of bim if his 
fine qualities had not been called forth by the trying drcmnstanoes 
in which he was placed; notwithstanding, sir," said I, ''I must 
tell you that your conduct was equally criminal and m^ust, when, 
by your calumnies, you got him taken away from us; bntlpn! 
God to forgive you." "And will not you also?" said he, with a 
tone and manner of deep contrition. " Time has cbaaged me 
much — I would not act so now. Say that you forsave me!" He 
really did seem truly grieved and repentant, and I held oQtnT 
hand to him. Augusta still looked away, and did not speak. I 
felt sure that had she seen his countenance she also wotud htJf 
been touched. *' I do pardon you," said I, " and will try to for- 
get" " And you also, dear Madam, will not you extend yoor 
forgiveness?" "Yes, as a christian," said she; "but I cannot 
pretend to forget till I see my son restored to me, for he is 61- 
posed to dangers of every kind." Skinok sighed deeply, took tip 
his hat and cane, and rose to depart " I had wisbea," said he, 
hesitating, " to have brought before you a subject of the deep^ 
importance to me, but I will not intrude it now." My wife looked 
up, and perceiving for the first time his haggard and htimhle 
look, she was mov^. " Is it a request?" said she kindly: "can we 
be useful? we shall be very happy." "Ah!" said he, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, " it is in your power to render me a most essentiil 
service. I feel that I am quite unworthy to ask it, but tnj ^ 
daughter, my good and innocent Juliet, would he the sufferer if 

He then detailed to us at length, without sparing either biO' 

self or his wife, that their luxury and extravagance had com 
pletely ruined them ; he had been going on for some time cooft* 
derably beyond his means, and had been afraid to retrench iit 
fear of alarming his creditors, and especially Count Banffard, kv 
landlord. " I might," said he, " still retrieve every ttoig. H 
getting rid of all my useless establishment, i£the Count vooi 
give me time ; but he has unfortunately got wii^ of my ^ 
culties, and he requires a fine of 5000 crowns for renewing < 
lease. I have no means whatever of raising this sum, and if* 
am turned out I ana completely ruined. I know I have desertrf 



this aStisdon, and for myself I oould bear it, bixt my poor child 
^80 excellent, so amiable 1 Ah 1 sir, you are a father, and you 
can feel for me." His voice trembled and his eyes filled with 
tears. My wiliB brushed away those which fell nom her eyes, 
and said, **Mi. Skinc|[, how can we help you?" "The young 
Count Bangard is the mpst intimate friend of the young Baron de 
Wahlen ; he can do any thing with his father, and S Monsieiur 

de Wahlen would hut ask him " " I will write to my daughter 

directly," said 1, cheerfully, '^ and ask it as a favour to myself." 
"Will you! will you indeed?" cried he, in a tone of joyful sur- 
prise ; ** then what I have heard cannot be true." '* Wnat have 
you heard ?" *' That Monsieur Jalymann has applied for, or 
rati^er that the Count has offered him, the farm." My wife and 
I looiked at each other, not knowing what to reply ; we just re- 
membered that Mina had written the day before to tell us that an 
unlocked for circumstance would soon bring them quite close to 
us, and to settle them for life. At the time we cotud not guess 
what she meant, but it now struck us as a flash of lightning. I 
accordingly, after a moments hesitation, frankly said, " Perhaps 
the rumour may be true ; and indeed I belieye it is so." I then 
told hijn the substance of Mine's letter; he heard me with the 
most evident distress. "Of course I retract my request," said he ; 
"nothing can come in competition with the interests of your 
children, or the happiness of having them so close to you. It 
would be absurd folly in me to think more of it." He caught my 
hand convulsively: "Adieu, Vicar! I am a ruined, miserable 
man, hut I richly deserve it." He cast his eyes upwards, and 
added, " I tried to crush your son, — ^it ia by your daughter that I 
am destroyed. Ah ! Madam, you were right — the justice of the 
Almighty has found me out." "God preserve me from triumph- 
ing over you, sir," said Augusta, kindly taking his hand : " think 
not of the words which a mother s grief drew forth ; I imsay them 
from the bottom of my heart. You are unhappy — permit us to 
be your Mends — ^what is it possible to do ? Are you quite cer- 
tain that your affiurs would come round if you retain yoiu* situsr 
tion?" "I really believe it; the f&rm is most advantageous; all 
my silly and foohsh expenses have ceased ; my daughter is a most 
superior manager and housekeeper; and, though no longer rich, 
I shall still be above want." Augpista and I again looked at each 
other, and we perfectly understood each other ; we wept and em- 
braced. "ShaJl we not?" said I. "Certainly, certainly," cried 
she. " Though it would be delightful indeed, said I, " to hoye 
our Mina so dose to us." " We could not eiyoy it, nor have a 
moment's rq)ose," added she, " in a house from which we should 
£eel that we had expelled an unhappy iamily." "And besides," 
said I, " we can constantly go and see them in their present 
£arm" *' and they can come to us as often as th^ like," said my 
Whilst this rapid dialogue was going on Bkinck's fuoe gra- 

Q 8 
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dually brightened up. My wife turned to him and said, '*Kof 
sir, our daughter shall not turn you from your house and home: 
she and her husband, you may rely on it, are not aware of the 
circumstances ; they think you are quitting Eizebach voluntarily, 
and I will write ana undeceire them.** The hat and cane dropped 
from Skinck's hands, his whole form trembled, he seized my 
wife's hand, and pressing it to his lips, said, " Blessed angels! 
how could I so misunderstand you ! how could I treat you as I 
have done I and now that it is in your power to avenge yourselves, 
you behave to me thus ! But will you always think as you do 
now ? will you not some day regret this noble sacrifice ? Ah ! 

think well of it** "What!" said I, "regret that which has 

conferred such happiness upon us ? Never ! And is it not a plea- 
sure to feel that so near a neighbour will now be our attached 
Mend ? and I am sure that henceforth we shall be so." He took 
my hand, and said, "For ever! forever! respected pastor." But 
he seemed to fear that it might be too late, and that Jalymann s 
bargain might be concluded. 

Just at that moment Mina and Jalymann, who wished to take 
us by surprise, entered the apartment. They coldly saluted 
Skinck. He looked sadly at them, and got up to go. I stopped 
him, and said, "Sir, it is in misfortune that we mtist prore 
friendship, and I will undertake that my children will be your 
friends." " Oh," said he, " I feel it is impossible." " No ! mis- 
fortune has sacred rights," said I. " We have all of us known 
what it is to be unhappy ; remain with us, I will explain matters 
to my children, and you will find that they agree with us." I 
then asked Jalymann if he thought he had any chance of obtain- 
ing the farm and agency of Eizebach. " I am certain of it," re- 
plied he, joyfully : " Count Bangard wrote to tell me that Mr. 
Bhinck had given it up, and ofiered it me on the same terms, 
which I have of course accepted." I then set before my children 
the miserable condition of tne unfortunate Agent, his nopes and 
his fears, as succinctly and coldly as possible, in order &at itie 
generosity which I felt sure they would evince might shine forth 
the brignter, as I was convinced they would at once consent to 
the arrangement; but my vanity was rather at fault, for both 
Mina and Jalymann contented themselves with simply saying that 
they were sorry for Mr. Skinck's misfortunes. An! whj is it| 
that we always require to have the feelings and imagination' 
worked upon before we can bring ourselves to perform a good 
action ? How very seldom do we see pure and unmixed motives 
in any act of kindness, but interest or self-love in some way or 
another steps in with its icy breath, to check the generous impulse. 
How seldom do we remember that men are our brothers, and that ; 
the more unhappy they are the more we should consider them as \ 
such. " Dear Mina,'' said I, reproachfully, acting upon thea 
houghte, " I wish you had a better memory." « I regwt that 1 
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bare so good a toe, my father/* — ^whispered ehe, with a look ajt 
the Agent — " my poor brother." " The poor and the unfortu- 
nate/' said I, " should be more than brothers. We have ourselves 
known both poverty and sorrow ; and I do assure you, my chil- 
dren, that every time I set foot in the castle all my thoughts 
would revert to the unfortunates who were turned out to make 
way for you*" Mina coloured. "Father," said she, "you are 
better Chan we ; happy will it be when we can feel as you do, and 
follow your example." Then turning to Jalymann, she said, 
"Dear husband, it would be no pleasure to me to inherit this 
castle, if my father only visits it with regret; I had rather remain 
in our own pretty house, where he comes with pleasure." She 
^en addressed Skixick, «aying, " Eemain on, lur, in your old 
home, it is our mutual request ; and it will ever be a pleasure to 
me to visit my dear friend Juliet." Jalymann also spoke kindly 
to him, and said he had imagined that he quitted the farm at his 
own desire. The poor man's voice was so choked by his emotion, 
that he could only stammer out his grateful acknowledgments. 
He clasped bis hands together, evidently in prayer, wept, and 
pressed our hands. " Oh ! how lovely is virtue," said he, at length, 
"and how have I abused iti How vainly have 1 sought for hap- 
piness in other things ! But I must go and communicate your 
aoble conduct to my family/' He went to the door, but retimied 
in a moment, and said, " Would you complete my happiness by 
coming with me and repeating your promise in their presence ?" 
We did so. As he entered he cried out, " We are saved, and I 
can remain." Madame Skinck rose and gave us a cool reception, 
but Juliet's joy was unbounded at seeii^ us, although as yet 
ignorant of her father's immense obligations towards us. She 
banded us chairs, and testified great delight at seeing Mina. 
" My wife and my daughter," said Skinck, " never can you feel 
kalf gratitude enough to our admirable and excellent neighbours." 
He then told them every thing. Madame Skinck appeared more 
bumbled than really touched ; and, as if to diminish the weight 
of the obligation, began talking of all the money thej had laid 
out upon the farm — ^t£at in fact it was not so very desu^ble after 

aU—but that custom had rendered it" " Tell the truth," said 

Skinck; "you know we should be beggars if turned out. Yes, 
oxcellent Vicar, I will hide nothing from you ; and I wish Mr, 
Jalymann to see the depth of distress from which his kind consi- 
deration has saved us." He then took down bis books, and re- 
quested Jalymann to come with him and examine them. Madame 
Skinck died tears of mortification, but Juliet's conduct was admi- 
rable, for, whilst she testified the deepest gratitude to us, she 
contrived to throw a veil over her mother's ill conduct, and even 
to humour her wounded self-love. " Dear mama," said she, 
'' your anxieties are now ended, we can remain in our home, and 
our kind friends wUl often visit us. You dared not hope for tb' 
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happr result ibis morniiig, tbougfa I told yoa I felt sure of it. 
You Know you said, none but angels oould act in tiiat manner. 
I felt they were angels, and I was not deoeived.'' 

Jidymann and Skinok soon after oame back, and the former 
said cheerMlTt " I feel sure that, with economy, Mr. Skincir's 
i^airs will quite oome round." Skinek to<dc Juliet by the hand, 
and leading her up to me, said, " She loves your son. To my 
eternal oomnsion I tell you, sir, alas ! she has now no fortune ; 
but still she is worthy to beoome one day his wife, if Qod permits 
his return, and he does still lore her.' Juliet blndied, and to 
hide her embarrassment embraeed my wife, ndio warmly retained 
it, and, in spite of all her rigid notions on the subject, said, "Do 
not blush, my child ! Charles well deserves your attachment, and 
you may fully rely upon his. He will return as doToted to you as 
ever." "Oh! ho!" said Mina, laughing, "I see m our femily 
the sons have the privilege of loving." Augusta smiled, loaded 
Juliet with caresses, and joy and cordiality reigned tfarouffhoiit 
the party. The Agent declared that never in the midst of syu bis 
false grandeur had he known what it was to enjoy so maeh hap- 
piness; and even Madame Skinek became irienmy; and Juliet 
proposed that we should all dine together. We agreed, and a 
plam, frugal repast, the first of the kmd that strangera had ever 
partaken of, was served up, and partaken of with the zest that 
mendship alone can give. I even remarked tiiat our host and 
hostess really did possess more amiable qualities than we had 
imagined, and I frankly told Juliet so, saying, " TiH this moment 
I fdways imagined your parents cared for no&ing but wealth and 
show." "And they," said she, ingmuously, ** fancied you were 
always envying them ; and that now you were vain d yoor new 
oonnexions. Sut I knew better, however much it might have 
appeared so." She then told me several little oixeumstanoes which 
gave colour to the notion, and I could not hrip feeling that in 
some of them there was even more than the appearance ; and I 
felt it was a useful lesson, to show that one may be unjust with- 
out intending it, or even being aware of it On tbe feUowing 
Sunday I took for my text, " Save me, O Lord, from my secret 
sins ;" and as I prepared and sounded my heart, I found a thou- 
sand occasions m which I certainly had sought to mortify Mon- 
sieur Skinok. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

FILIAL DEVOTION. 

The heart of man is a strange compound ; and did we oanlnlly 

search out all the motives of our love and hatred, we diouM gene- 

y find a sad mixture of self at the bottom. From the time I 
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hod IbrgiTen Bkinek his ixyuries towards us, and that I had pie* 
vailed on my children not to take his farm, tlie proceeding seemed 
so genBrouB and so lovely, and I was so exceedingly satisfied with 
myself for it, that I felt a kind of gratitude to him for having pro- 
cured me such sweet satisfaction, and I now could not make 
enough of him and his family. I left Wahlen no peace $i|l he 
wrote to Count Bangai^d : he consented to allow SkiQck to retail 
his faim, hut demamed securities and the payment of ajX his ar- 
rears. I sounded Ludwig to see if he woula assist him, hut at 
first he would not understand me, and when I more fully explain- 
ed myself ha positively refused, asking me if I should liave made 
this request, knowing the state of his aflPairs, before my sudden 
affection for Skinck ; I frankly said, I should not " Well, then,*' 
said be, "I don't know what right you have to expect that I am 
to pay for the pleasure you have had in forgiving Mr. Skinck/' 
G^riered to see him so harsh, I turned to my sons-in-law who, to 
oblige me, were willing to advance what they could spare, hut it 
was not near enough to be of anv real use to my firiend. He had 
been refused by aU his wife's relations, who, since the change in 
bis establishm^ and mode of life, had almost cut his acquaint- 
ance. There was only one whom he had not applied to, who had 
the character of being a rich old miser, but all intercourse with 
him had long ceased ; for he would not put up with either the 
impertinence or the luxury of his niece. One dav when I was 
pressing Ludwig he asked me why they did not a^ply to ^is man, 
saying, '' I dare say he is better than they give hun credit for, and 
it is, ajt any rate, worth trying/' Skinck, who had no other re- 
source, wrote to him, and, contrary to his expectations, the old 
gentleman returned for answer that he would come himself and see 
wbat oould be done. A few days after, when we were assembled 
at the castle, we saw a shabby, rattle-trap sort of a vehicle drive 
up, drawn by cart-horses and driven by a common labourer. 
Madam Skinck said, " See how little he cares about disgracing us 
with his meanness." Skinck sighed, and looked as if he wished 
that something of the same economy had prevented the necessity 
of his asking assistance firom him. He was ushered in, and his 
countenanoB was so kind that I felt I oould give him all my con- 
fidence at once. " Well, niece," said he on entering, " for some 
things misfortune is useful ; you can receive me now, I perceive. 
But come, tell us what you want/' ** Dear uncle," said she, " a 
series of unfortunate events has ruined us." " Oh ! yes, I per- 
ceive," said be, casting his eyes round upon the magnificent furni- 
ture, "these, I suppose, are the unfortunate things/' He than 
oame up to me as an old acquaintance, and taking my hand, said, 
" I am glad, sir, to see a man of your character here. Juliet was 
engaged down stairs, but she was sent for, and with much grace 
she saluted her undo. Her dress was plain and neat, and he re- 
gai«Led her with pleasuie, saying, ** I am glad, my dear, to have 
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heard a good aooount of you; I like you, and nnXL prove it to you.*' 
** Oh ! thank tou, thank you,** said, she, " you will then aid xny 
parents." " Yes," said he, ** I intend it, but my rule is, to do no- 
thing without return, and therefore you must do something far 
me." "Ask whait you will," said she, gaily. " I take you at your 
word then," said he, laughing, " but i shall not require anytLing 
▼ery terrible. Gome, Mr. Slmck, show me your books." We got 
up to go, but he stopped us, saying, " Friends are neyer in the 
way." Skinok, also, Mgged us to remain ; and he said, '* Well, I 
am glad to find you are not ashamed to confess your follies before 
these good peoplB ; it is a good sign." The boots were produced; 
Skinok put fortn his case with much anxiety, but perfect openness. 
His debts were oonsiderable, more so than we had any idea of. The 
old man was quite staitled: "Now," said he, " suppose you had 
suddenly died, what would haye become of the poor creatures to 
whom you owe all this money? they would have been ruined; 
and all for what? to pass in the world and amongst those to whom 
you haye fliyen your sumptuous entertainments, as the rich Mi. 
Skinck. Did your conscience neyer reproach you ? what does 
God tell you of your conduct ?" Poor Skinck, pale and self-con- 
yicted, had not a word to say ; at last he stammered out, " Juliet 
will tell you no poor person would haye suffered, for I had proyid- 
ed against that' "How so?" "The money to meet these bills was 
in my daughter's hands." " Stuff and nonsense," said the old 
man, frowning, " you would soon haye got the money from her 
i^ain when you wanted it" " No, no, indeed ; I haye long been 
in want, but I haye neyer touched this deposit" " Fetch the mo- 
ney, my girl," said the old man. She coloured crimson, and say- 
ing that, as she was afraid her dear father might have wished to 
apply it to other purposes, she had already paid the bills, and 
now drew forth her receipts. "How long has this happened?" 
said the old man, with a scrutinizing look. " Last week, dear 
father, just when you gave up all hope." " You did right, my 
child," said Skinck, " I thank you." After the examination of 
the accounts was finished, the old man paced up and down the 
room, saying, " It is too much, I neyer can pay it" I tried to 
soften him, but he replied, " No, it is too much ; I might give a 
portion, but that, I know, would be useless." Juliet burst into 
tears, and drew towards him. "Don't cry, child, don't cry, or 
you will make me cry too, but you may make all right if you 
choose." " Oh ! tell me, tell me,'^ said she, " I will do anything, 
however dreadful." "Well, what I require has nothing yeiy 
dreadfiil in it Listen, child : the son of my best friend saw you 
when you were at school, he fell in love with you; he and his 
father have always been trying to make me obtain you in mar- 
riage, but 3rou know I had then no acquaintance with you. A 
^or ^ miser like me, with a threadbare coat and rattle-trap 
^Tiage, could not expect to be noticed. But, however, the you4 
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man Is an eicellent fellow, and yery b^hly thougbt of; but bd 
had nothing, neither fortune nor profession, so I told him he had 
no right to declare his love, and the good lad obeyed me, and kept 
it to himseir; but now, by his own merit, he has got into an 
excellent position, and has, with more oonfidenoe, repeated his 
admiration of you, and again begged me to assist him ; so I will 
give you a fortune of 20,000 crowns whenever you become his 
wife. Your father's debts will take 10,000, but marry my Mend 
and I will settle them, and giye you a handsome wedding present 
besides." We were panic struck. Juliet was ready to faint, but 
she said, " Bear uncle, my hand is promised, my heart is not my 
own, it belongs to the son of the excellent yicar." " Well, I am 
sorry for it, but it cannot be helped ; I wish I had said nothing 
about it; but where is your betrothed?" " He is," said my wife 

and I together "He is," said Madame Skinck, hastily, "in 

India ; he has nothing yet to o£Per, and there is nothing really 
fixed about the marriage.*' " How, what do you mean T said the 
old man, taking a chair. I preyented Madame Skinck from an- 
swering by tellmg him, in the most touching manner, of the 
engagement of the young people, but he only shook his head, and 
coldly said, " Oh ! this is nothing but the folly of children, what 
does that signify ? I dare say your son may be a yery fine young 
fellow, but he cannot haye my niece ; don t look angry with me. 
No doubt love has claims, but duty has much stronger ones." 
" Sir," said Skinck, with noble firmness, " I haye many wrongs 
to atone for to Mr. Bemrode," and he frankly recounted all the 
eyil he had been guOty of. " You acted yeiy badly," said the old 
man, " you should haye sent him home to his father, and not out 
to India ; but child," said he, " I am neither a misanthrope nor 
a barbarian, I loye young people, I feel pity for Juliet, and I wish 
it could haye been otherwise, and that my young Mend had either 
never met her or had forffotten her; but I promised him 20,000 
crowns, and I cannot bredc my word ; with tnis fortune he will, no 
doubt, get another wife, whom he may think as pretty as you, but 
then I cannot possibly help your father; think well of it, my dear. 
If love appears to you the one great object of life, still bear in 
mind, that however sublime it may appear, it is often very deceit- 
ful." " Fidelity, at any rate, is approved by God," said Jidiet. 
" Oh ! certainly ; but, still, filial love is a paramount duty, one 
that neyer ought to change, beginning with our birth and con- 
tinuing till death ; the first and jpurest of all sentiments, and the 
only one which ought never to nag. But you act as you like, I 
will not constrain you. Suppose, now, you were to hear of your 
lover's death,"— Juliet and Augusta both gave an involuntary 
scream, — ^*' or suppose he changed his mind ; however, you must 
keep your promise, if you consider it so, even though your father 
is ruined. I look upon these matters as mere chD<&8h folly ; and 
even if young Bemiode did entertain for you the most higb^^owi 
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gentimflnte, alter all be eoiild not love you like your fathei^ wko 
for twenty years has watched over you with tender solidtade, 
eTen before you were yourself able to know anything about it 
What has your lover ever done for you ? or what can even a hus- 
band do, in comparison with what a parent does ? But I will say 
no more, it is for yon to choose. We all remained aknt 
Skinck cast anxious glanpes at his daughter ; bis wife threw oat 
a hundred hints to us to take our leave; my^vife could not n- 
Strain her tears, and I went to lo(^ for mv hati Juliet stopped 
me, and said, '* Surely you will not abanaon me ; iny Charles 
is your Charles, he is your son." *' Yes," said I, '*he is, the son 
in whpm I glory." Augusta could only press the sobbing giil 
to her boiom, and coald but articulate, ** Be faithful to him." 

When we reached home we began £ally to appreciate the Mi 
value of Juliet. Had she for ever remained portionless, we should 
have prefoned her to any other. Augusta felt farious against the 
old man, I tried to defend him ; she said, " Well, let me at leajBt 
oomplMU of our onhai^y £Bite, for Charles will never con^ back 
if he hears that Juliet has married another, and how are we to 
help it ? I do not even know whether I should wish her to per- 
sist in her refussJi, for if she would not sacrifice herself for her 
father's sake, I should hardly desire her as a daughter-in-law; 
and yet, if she saves him, it is the death blow to Charles's hopes." 
** Let us not despair," cried I, " I am sure Wahlen and Jalymann 
will do all they can for Charles, and Ludwig, with whom he is 
such a favourite, cannot refose to do something." He soon join- 
ed us, and my first words to him were, " Dear friend, the happi* 
ness of our es^cellent Charles is at stake; surely it is worth some 
money." " Undoubtedly," cried he. I told him the state of the 
case, he seemed lost in reflection, and I again began to hope, but 
he suddenly cried out, " Suppose Charley should have forgotten 
her." " Forgotten her," cried X, " impossible 1" **And why not? 
they have not met for two or tiiree years, and who knows what 
that may have effected, or how long he may yet be absent ? snd, 
surely, for such uncertain contingencies, you would not interfeie 
with Juliet's real duty." " Well, well," said Augusta, " I see how 
it is; you love Charles but you are not his father; I am so con< 
vinced of his constancy that if I had millions, instead of 10,000 
crowns, which is all that is wanted, I would give them at once." 
He smiled, but made no answer. Next, day he took me aside, 
represented to me the uncertainty of events, the ohangeableness 
of young peoc^e, and ended by making me resolve to keep quiet 
I told my wife all he said, but she would not listen; the veiy 
supposition of Charles's death or inconstancy xendsred her fo- 
rious. At last Juliet amved, and her looks show^ ns we had no 
irood news to expect. She told us that her uncle, notwithstand- 
^\^^vT^^ manner, would not relent, and that he had dedaied 
tier has final determmation to do nothing for her lather, but 
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on bis own conditiohfi. I said nothing, but my Wife burst out in 
inreedves against misers. Ladwig reasoned with her, and in so 
forcible a maimer that he oonTine^ me that he was right. Juliet 
took oat the last letter she had received from Charles, sad, half 
choked by her tears, read it to ns : he promised eteroal conetttncy 
to her, and entreated the same from her as the only happiness of 
his life. "Ah !" said my wife, *' if aby one could read that letter 
umnoTed, they must have a heart of stone." Ludwig coldly said» 
that Jalymann had quite forgotten Elizabeth. Juliet sighed, and 
I caught her in my arms, and with the fervour of youth declared 
that she should be my daughter. I wrote immediately to Wah- 
len and Jalymann, and enlaieated them to do all they could fot 
poor Charles, and, feeling certain of success, I went to the casUe 
to let them know what I had done. I there found mattldrs had 
assumed another tone; Skinck was beginning to hesitate; his 
wife coldly told me, that Juliet's being the heiress of her uncle 
entir^y depended on her marrying to please him ; and, that she 
was sure we had too much real affection for her to interfere With 
her happiness. Skinck, himself, was not quite so ungrateful. 
"I should-, care little <for her inheritance," saia he, "if I could but 
make up the necessary money, for all we may have shall be hers, 
and I would infinitely rather she married our Mend's son than 
any one else, however rich they might be; for I know that 
economy and <n:der are far better than any wealth." Juliet iasked, 
in a melancholy tone, when I could ^et answers to m v letters, and 
we parted very sad. I soon heard Irom Wahlen ; Elizabeth sent 
me her jewels and evtery valuable that she had ; but alas ! her 
husband was totally unable to help us, for he was dependant on 
his imdes, and his letter plainly showed how grieved he was. 
Jalymann sent even more than I had dared to count upon ; but 
alas ! it fdl far short of .what we requied ; we had, therefore, to 
take the sad intelligence to Juliet, that Charles had nothing to 
hope but from her constancy. " What ought I to do ?" said she, 
in despair. I could only answer by a sigh. I returned home, 
oppressed with grief at the sight of her tears, and wi^ something 
more than anger at the looks of her mother. 

A few days after Skinck came to request us to come to his 
daughter, as she desired to see us. " Dear friend," said he, on 
the road, "do not forget that you are a father, and that you 
speak to our child." I knew what he meant, and I followed in 
silence. Juliet came out to meet us, and said, " Dear parents of 
him I love, I have sent for you to decide my fate; I cannot, no, I 
cannot," said she, pressing her hand tightly upon her heart. 
'* Oh ! this heart is his, and nothing but your order can take it 
from him ; my father does not exact it, but his sadness, bis sup- 
plicating looks! Whatever I do I am wretched; take from me, 
at least, the torment of pronouncing my own misery; you mup 
decide for me what I ought to do." I <hd not know what to si 
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The weather wae dnk and stormy,— I wnat to the wbotdaw anil 
looked out into the eoimtrjr. I could almost faocj I saw my 
poor Charles in the distaaoe, retuming to find all Ms hopes 
cruBhed, and his Jnliet the wife of anouier. I pietared him to 
mysdf imploring me to preserve her to him. I looked up at the 
sky, and at that moment the doude dispersed and the sun shone 
forth resplendent Ah! thought I, when will the rays of etenul 
joy disperse the clouds of this short and miserable life ! No, my 
son, I feel that I have no right to abeolye a child from her most 
sacred duties, to procure you a few years of hc^piness i& 
this transitory life. Be unhappy, if it is your lot, but the day 
will come when the bright, pure sunshine of etwnity will pieree 
through the obscurity of the dark present I turned round and 
saw the face of the innocent vietim pale as death, but I had made 
up my mind, and said, " My daughter Elizabeth loved, with all 
her heart and soul, an estimable young man, I asked her to glTe 
her hand to another, for our sakes she consented; and she has 
often told me since, that the happiest moment of her life was that 
in which she conceived she haa sacrificed everything for us." I 
was silent, but Juliet lodged fixedly at me, and i said, " My 
child, I have decided." She cast herself at her father*s feet, and 
said, ** Father, there is my hand, it is done." None of us dared 
speaJk a word, or interrupt this triumph of filial love. Skinck did 
not even dare to meet her eyes, but he raised bis to heaven, as if 
sustaining a violent contest with his feelings; he took her hand, 
and said, ** You, my child, are fulfilling your duty; you are happy, 
— I alone am miserable." He laised her up, and, without em- 
bracing her, approached the old naan, and said, " Now, sir, I do 
fully feel the whole extent of my guilt in having so wastefblly 
expended that fortune which should have been that angel's, and 
prevented her from marrying the man she loved. Juliet, my 
child, be it as it may, you shall be happy, — I will not accept your 
sacrifice. Poor let us be ! I shall, at least, preserve you, and not 
have caused the misery of your life, and that of the young man 
whom my cruelty drove from you ; but he will return one day to 
wipe away your tears." The poor girl and her father tenderly 
embraced one another, and their feelings every moment became 
more pure, noble, and affecti<mate ; they each seemed as if their 
only happiness consisted in giving up all for each otiier, but 
Juhet was victorious. Her mother then embraced her wiUi trans- 
port, and said, " My child, you have restored me to li£B." 1 bad 
stolen up to the old man, and asked him tf he could witness such 
a scene unmoved. " It moves me more than you think for," said 
he, " my heart is filled with admiration, compassion, and plea- 
sure ; but they are haj^y because they obey the dictates of con- 
seienoe, and if your son wea here he would have little g^eroatv 
'f he was not capable of the grandeur of soul displayed by Juliei- 
I were not already oompromised I would hesitate" I couU 
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say no 'more. Juliet went out and brought rnd back a large 
packet of my son's letters; her band trembled, and I took them 
from her as one reeeiyes the last adieux of a dying person. 
*' Now," said she, in a stifled voice, to the old uncle, " I am ready 
to obey you, sir." He nodded assent, and left the room. I saw 
him striding up and down the garden in a thoughtful, melancholy 
manner ; I hoped that he was going to change his determination, 
but, after one or two turns, he came back laughing. Juliet was 
absent; he congratulated her parents on her obedience, enter- 
tained them with his plans for the marriage, and all the wedding 
presents he meant to giro the bride. I thought him quite brutish 
and itnfeeling for speaking in this way before us, and, turning to 
my ynfe, who was perfectly crushed ana had not opened her mouth, 
I prepared to return home. As we walked together, I said to her, 
*' Well, dear, sad as it was angels might hare contemplated the 
scene with pleasure, and Charles, I am sure, would haye said so/' 
Poor thing \ she only answered me with a sigh. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

THE LAST DAY OF THE CENTURY. 

I wrote the last chapter to the sound of cannon, all the bells 
around ringing merrily, accompanied by the acclamations of the 
people. It was the last day of the century. Wahlen had invited 
us to celebrate the day, and it was at his town house that we had 
assembled. All my dear children and grandchildren were pre- 
sent, — it was eleven o'clock at night, they had gone out to see 
the illuminations, and a spectacle in the public market-place. I 
was old, and afraid of a crowd, and therefore I preferred remain- 
ing alone. The chamber in which I was was illuminated, as well 
as the house opposite and the whole street. As I looked at the 
rapidly-passing fjrowds I was touched with the thought that not 
one of those who were now rejoicing would ever again see that 
day. I saw, in idea, all those people, with their joyous looks, 
enclosed in the dark tomb, long before two-thirds of the new cen- 
tury should elapse. When the jubilee returned all their eyes 
would be closed, their voices silent, their hearts cold and lifeless, 
their animated bodies reduced to dust. Mine, my children's, my 
grandchildren's even. My heart was heavy — death had never 
seemed so fully realized to me. At any anniversary, either of 
one's birth or the new year, we- perhaps say, we may meet again 
this time next year ; but at the jubilee of the century it is almost 
impossible not to think of the shortness of hfe. If even by some 
extraordinary chance one of a thousand had been alive in thp 
jubilee of the last century, he could have known nothing abo 
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it, for it must have been in the first stage of infancy, and now is 
the foggy atmosphere of extreme old age. A century is too loiig> 
a space for one who aspires to eternity. Every burst of merri-f 
ment, eyery exclamation of joy that reached me, pleroed my heart. 
*' Alas!** said I, *'if this day does not remind man of his fragile. 
tenure, what ^se will?" At last the noise became quite insup-' 
portable. The bright lights gave me a sort of shudder— thej 
gare me the idea of funeral lampe, and that I was a shadow in t 
the midst ci an ocean of light. " Wretched mortals T* cried I, ' 
^* in a ilsw moments, or days at the most, ail that now delights 
yon will have vanished awa}[! all the ties that bind you to life 
will be severed !" I was terrified at the sound of my voice, and 
the sentiments I bad nttwed, which seemed as it were injured 
by the Almighty. I got still more nervoas, and called in an old, 
deaf servant, who alone remained in the house, to sit by me. I 
oonld hardly make her hear ; hvA when she did come, by dint of 
bawling, I asked her for a candle, and not one of those used for 
the illumination. She only caught the last word and said, "Ah! 
if we could but see another, how happy we should be !" At last 
I made her understand, and she brought me a miserable little 
lamp, with scarcely a drop of oil left in it. I took it, and retired 
into a back room, where I could see and hear nothing, but all 
was quite dark. I found myself the better for the quiet, and with 
my head resting on my hands I continued my reflections on the 
rapid flight of time. 

Suddenly, a genenil discharge of camion, and the rapid chimmg 
of the b^s, with trumpets and cymbals, almost deafened me. It 
was midnight ; the last hour of the century had expired, and the 
new one was beginning. I fancied the world in ruins, and ima- 
gined the last awM trumpet and the general assemblage of all 
people and nations. My own little lamp was just expiring, and 
its mdancholy glimmer was quite in unison with my feelings. 
" Ah !*' said I to myself, *' it is a picture of what we all are— cast- 
ing around us a dim and uncertain light — ^a^ypearing but for a 
littie while in the sphere of action^and then vanishing away." 
I thought over the past, and putting my hand upon my journal. 
I said, *' There is the record of all the numerous blessings which 
have marked my progress, and yet, ungrateful that I am, how 
often do I complain?" I had been reading some of it to my 
ehildr^i, who had listened with great i^eastoe to its variona de- 
tails ; and Lud^ig had predicted that I shonid stiH have manx 
inteiesting facts to note down for the next two or three years. 1 
tfiought, however, it was nearly time to bring it to a conolusioD. 
and I accordingly took up my pen, intending to do so, whilst the 
last echo of the bells and firing was encoeeded by one grand Te 
Beum, in which millions of voices joined in widi fervour. The 
^eart-soothing strains restored all my equanimity; my sad 

owghts vanished away like a thick doud dispeised by the sort 
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winds of the south; I felt that I could heaxtily join the crowds, 
and shout happiness to the new century. Ah, yes, peace and 
happiness to the rising generation, and to those who are to take 
our place. I have since had many sweet and piwous moments 
to be thankful for. But I must now return to the wedding of 
Jidiet. 



CHAPTEB XLUI. 

THE FOURTH WEDDING, AND CONCLUSION OF THE BOOK. 

Madame Skinck's old imcle, proud and delighted at having 
gained his point, had gone to announce his success to his young 
friend, and promised to give us due notice of his return with the 
bridegroom. Poor Juliet dreaded it much, and made it a con- 
dition that every thing should he settled for her, and that she 
might not be required either to write to or receive letters from her 
betrothed until she became his wife. ** I wiU scrupulously ftdfil 
my duty," said she ; " I have given up every letter that I received 
from Charles, and will never again receive a line from him ; but 
to correspond with another is beyond my power. I can be silent, 
and strive to school my heart to forgetfulness ; but I cannot lie, 
or deceive." Her uncle promised all she required; and some 
delays arising, it was three months before he returned : he came 
alone. Some important affairs of business detained the bride- 
groom, but he was to join them immediately, and the wedding 
day was fixed. Juliet entreated me to marry her, and I could 
not refuse, though my heart was torn with grief I seldom went 
to the castle, the poor girl's paleness and wretchedness were too 
painful to me. The day before the wedding another letter came 
to say the bridegroom could not arrive till the ensuing morning, 
at the hour appointed. Juliet was rejoiced at the reprieve, and 
eaid, " When once I have uttered the solemn vows, to love and 
obey, God, I am sure, will give me strength to keep them, and 
to conceal all that it costs me." 

Next day after dinner I went to the castle, but could not per- 
suade Augusta to accompany me, though she was invited ; she 
could not bring herself to witness that which would cause so 
much misery to her son. Juliet had on her bridal dress and 
crown of flowers, and behaved herself beautifully. Her parents 
looked quite happy. The old uncle had presented her in the 
morning with 10,000 crowns, and she had immediately given 
them to her father, and at that moment she felt a sweet satisfac- 
tion. Suddenly the Agent, who was standing by the window, 
fried out, ** They are coming !" I looked out, and saw three car- 
riages approaching; I concluded, of course, that they were the 
relatives. The young man-- first descended, and he appearr 
yoimg and of handsome figure ; but I could not see his face, i 
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kis back was towards us, whilst he handed out an aged lady, 
it seemed to me, bat I cotdd not qmte tell, for poor Juli 
trembling like an aspen leaf, took my hand, and said, *' Dear fa 
ther, pray for me, and support me." The imcle was smiling wit 
secret satisfaotion, but gravely seated himself in an arm chai 
The door opened, andr— Oh ! my God ! my gracious God 1 — ^wht 
did I see ? The young man — the husband — ^was — my Charlesj 
He entered, threw himself into my arms, and at Juliet's feet, cry] 
ing, ''Oh! my father! Oh! my beloved one !" His mother, sisj 
ters, and brothers-in-law, were all assembled; the bovs aJso 
and Augusta, in torrents of joyful tears, embraced nrst oi 
Charles, then the other, and then her Juliet. Ludwig also ei 
braced me with the vivacity of youth, and I guessed at once thi 
it was he who had arranged the whole affair, which he confef 
had cost him immense pain and trouble, but that he was deter] 
mined fully to prove the excellency of Charles's bride, and 
show how completelv she was worthy of him. I shook my heL , 
and said, " An ! when will you leave off your proofs ana youi^ 
trials ? Is the pleasure you have given and received worth all tfa^ 
torment you have made us suffer T ** Surely," said he, *' bothj 
your pleasure and mine is doubled : as for me the sight of sq 
much virtue and a heart capable of such noble sacrifice is the 
most exquisite pleasure I can conceive." We then asked for 4 
full explanation, and heard that Charles was a Lieutenant, had 
come home upon leave, with an ample fortune ; that Ludwig had 
calculated the time of his arrival— had made him promise not to| 
let us know it, declaring that he would imdertake to present hisj 
Juliet to him, on the moment of his arrival; but, wishmg to hayei 
the gratification of his trial, and proof of her virtue, he had con-j 
cocted his plan with the old uncle, who had taken a ^at fancy 
to his little niece, and willinglv became a partner in his schemes. 

Our happiness was now unboimded, we could not express it, 
and I shall not attempt it. May my readers be able to enter into 
it. After the nuptial benediction Ludwig said to Charles, '' Now, 
my boy, you may put off your uniform, and turn your sword into 
a plough-share. I trust you will permit me to end my days with 
you." 

Yes ; we were then perfectly happy and grateful, and we are so 
still. I will not give the reader any f\irther details. Our days 
passed tranquilly and peacefully by,-^we have passed our old age 
in the bosom of our dear children. I have been reading to them 
the conclusion of my book. Charles and Juliet thought I did not 
dwell sufficiently upon their happy fate, and especiaUy their wed- 
ding day ; " but," said she, ** every succeeding one has been still 
happier; and especially that on which I presented to you, dear 
father, my little Charles." 

I was about to lock up my manuscript, with a determination 
to conUnue it, when Lolotte said, " Oh, dear grandfather. 
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m must put down that I am now two years older than when you 
«gan to write ; and that neither you or my grandmother now 
ai^ fault with me for using your writing paper." ** Well, Lo- 
me" said I, " I will ; and I will also add* that what could not 
essibly have taken place dining the last century, may, perhaps, 
A this, provided that your cousin continues as promising, and ap- 
plies himself well to lus studies." "Oh ! I will answer for that," 
aid she, clapping her hands; '* and I am sure he loves me, even 
letter than all those you have spoken of in your book." " May 
rod bless you, and make you as happy as aU of us, my Lolotte, 
md grant to every young girl the pure and noble attachment of 
ai upright and honest man, to whom she may prove a virtuous, 
•ring, and tender spouse." 



riNis. 
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